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PREFACE 


The present volume owes its inception to two lectures 
on ^Austrian Dramatists’^ delivered by the writer at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in April, 1905. 
He has had reason to think that the subject might prove 
interesting to a more general audience, hence the lecture 
on Grillparzer has been expanded into the dimensions of 
a book, half biography, half translation, which he hopes 
may serve as an introduction to the study of the poet’s 
works. How well Grillparzer deserves and repays close 
study, it has been the endeavor of the writer to show. He 
claims for his volume no higher merit than that of being, 
strange to say, the first attempt to acquaint American and 
English readers with the dramatist and the man. The 
translations are, as far as he is aware, the first English 
renderings, ^^Sappho” alone excepted, of any of the 
beauties of the original. The measure of space assigned 
to the various extracts from Grillparzer’s plays is not 
intended to convey the writer’s estimate of their respec- 
tive merits. It has, however, seemed to him proper 
to select at least one of the plays for somewhat extended 
treatment. The play thus chosen, ^^Konig Ottokar’s 
Gliick und Ende,” one of the most characteristic of the 
so-called Hapsburg dramas of the author, will, it is hoped, 
afford the reader a more accurate insight into Grill- 



In accordance with the plan of the book, G-rillparzer 
has been largely allowed to speak for himself, both in 
poetry and prose. The story of his life, as far as he has 
told it, possesses an interest which neither summary nor 
comment could claim, and his own hand depicts as could 
no other some of the social and political conditions of a 
bygone age. 

The writer has availed himself of Ihe works of such 
authoritative German biographers and critics of the 
poet as Prof. August Sauer, the editor of Grillparzer’s 
collected works. Prof. Emil Eeich (^^Grillparzers 
Dramen”), Prof. Johannes Volkelt (^Tranz Grillparzer 
als Dichter des Tragischen’’), Adalbert EMhammer 
(^Tranz Grillparzer: Eine biographische Studie^^), Hein- 
rich Laube (^Tranz Grillparzers Lebensgeschichte’^), 
Wilhelm Scherer (^Tranz Grillparzer: Beitrage zu 
seinem Verstandnisse^^), 0. E. Lessing (^^Grillparzer und 
das neue Drama^’), as well as of Prof. Auguste Ehrhard’s 
admirable Erench biography: ^Te Theatre en Autriche: 
Eranz Grillparzer,’^ 

It is the writer’s hope that his volume may make clear 
to an English-speaking audience not only the potency of 
Grillparzer’s own genius, but also the peculiar fascina- 
tion inherent in the work of two other authors who have 
shed lustre on their Austrian fatherland. Indeed, not a 
few of the countrymen of Mozart and Schubert whose 
writings have won fame throughout German-speaking 
countries charm because of their distinctive national 
flavor. German in speech and training, they are yet Aus- 
trian to the core. One writer of this kind, the poet 
and novelist Eosegger, has captivated the whole world. 
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Among German authors now living/’ says a recent 
reviewer in the New York Nation^ ^^there is no man who^ 
for simple, wholesome humanity, can compare with the 
Austrian, whose name is not only a household word 
in the humblest homes of his native Steiermark, but whose 
works are read throughout the world.” The qualities 
which Kosegger possesses in so eminent a degree, the sim- 
plicity, strength, humor and wisdom of his artless art, are 
characteristic of other writers of kindred power sprung 
from the same soil. 

Among such writers — ^true poets whether in prose or 
verse — two dramatists in particular, unknown to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, have touched the German heart with 
all the magic power of genius — the one, Ferdinand 
Raimund, contemporaneous with Grillparzer, a writer of 
fairy plays ; the other, Ludwig Anzengruber, Grillparzer’s 
immediate successor, a creator of peasant dramas. A 
brief survey of what these men were and what they wrote 
will not be deemed out of place in a description of the 
most striking general characteristics of the Austrian 
drama. We shall more fully appreciate the peculiar 
significance of Franz Grillparzer after glancing at the 
work of the two dramatists who, within their modest 
spheres, reveal as clearly as he the native genius of 
Austrian poetry. 




FRANZ GRILLPARZER AND THE 
AUSTRIAN DRAMA 


I 

THE VIEHINTA STAGE IN THE DAYS OF METTEBHICH 
FERDIHAHD EAIMUHD 

The literary historians of Germany have always drawn 
a sharp theoretical distinction between ^^classic” writers 
and mere ^^Volksdichter.’^ What is a ^Wolksdichter” ? 
The very word bajfHes the translator. Literally, it means 
a "^^poet of the people,” or a ^^natural” poet, as we 
sometimes say in English. Bnt if the classic poet 
be not, first of all, a ^^natnral” or heaven-born one, he 
is not a poet in any sense. Burns was a ^^natural” poet, 
if ever there was one, yet he has become an English 
classic of the purest water — ^nay, one of the master spirits 
of Goethe’s ‘ Vorld literature,” a realm whose every citizen 
is a king. Beranger, whose songs have rejoiced genera- 
tions of French peasants unable to read a line of them, 
is one of the glories of French literature, though only 
a Volksdichter in the German sense of the word. Tasso’s 
melodious stanzas are still re-echoed by Venetian gon- 
doliers, in spite of his unquestioned classicalness. An- 
dersen’s blending of the ideal and real in his Fairy 
Stories, his inimitable humor and moving pathos, have 
made him at once the Volksdichter of his country and 


one of the world^s classics. The Hungarians sing Petofi’s 
songs, glowing with national and human passions, and 
adore him; whether as Volbsdichter or as classic they do 
not stop to consider. And in very truth, the Germans 
themselves refuse to he guided by the arbitrary distinctions 
of their literary critics, and have made of the Lieder and 
ballads of their greatest poets — of Goethe, Schiller, 
Uhland and Heine — people^s songs in the truest sense, 
while conferring upon more than one unpretending Volks- 
dichter an immortality withheld from many a classic of 
a bygone generation. Even the German encyclopaedias 
admit that some Austrian Volbsdichter may have more 
than local significance. Brocbhaus says of Eerdinand 
Paimund: ^He succeeds in depicting the most touch- 
ing as well as the gayest scenes. His fancy grasps what 
is dramatically effective at the same time that his eye 
penetrates the depths of the human heart. He is, within 
the sphere of the Volbsdichter, a genuine poet of rich 
and varied art.^^ And the writer in MeyePs ^^Kon- 
versations-Lexikon^^ acknowledges the ^Veight and power^^ 
(Wucht des Inhaltes) of Anzengruber’s dramas, in which 
we find ^^the extreme limit of passion, called forth, for 
the most part, by moral and religious conflicts.’’ 

Eerdinand Eaimund was born in Vienna in 1790 and 
died near there in 1'836. He received very little education, 
and was apprenticed to a confectioner, but took to the stage. 
After unsuccessful attempts in tragic roles, he became, in 
spite of a natural leaning toward melancholy, a comedian 
of extraordinary versatility. His fame is mostly identified 
with the Vienna Leopoldstadter Theater, which, in the 
early decades of the last century, enjoyed an uncontested 



mpremacy among the minor theatres of Germany. In the 
opinion of the literary historian, Prof. Karl Goedeke, of 
Gottingen, it was the best popular stage Germany ever 
possessed. The fame of the theatre was greatest during 
:hat period in the history of Vienna and Austria which 
3ame to a close in March, 1848 — the era of Francis 
ind his successor, Ferdinand, when Prince MetternicFs 
leadening absolutism lay heavily upon the land. The far- 
:amed Vienna ^^Gemiithlichkeit,^’ vainly seeking an outlet 
hr serious political thought and patriotic endeavor, found 
•efuge in the distractions of the stage. There, at least, 
"eiled allusions to existing conditions might be smuggled, 
indetected by the censor’s eye, into harmless farces, blood- 
urdling plays of mediseval slaughter and avenging ghosts, 
T fantastic fairy dramas of the flimsiest construction. 
’Vienna,” in the language of Goedeke, ^Vas then the 
Lome of innocent pleasantry and banter, but it had no 
ilace for biting sarcasm or brilliant irony and satire. 
?here w'ere present all the elements for light come- 
ies suited to the comprehension of all, and these simple 
rants w'ere easily supplied. There was no demand for 
kilful intrigue, for a well-rounded plot carefully executed 
1 accordance with dramatic art ; sufficient if a few scenes 
f Vienna life were represented, or if some occurrences 
1 the wide world beyond were brought into contrast with 
lings Viennese. And all was well if the play enforced 
le moral that, while the outside world might be ever so 
sautiful and enjoyable, Vienna was after all still more 
), and that in any case there was no place like it under 
3aven.’^ 

Raimund, who excelled as an actor in comic plays of 


this sort, was, in 1823, led by accident to try his hand at 
dramatic composition. Herr Heisl, a popular play- 
wright of the conventional order, had been engaged npon 
a play with the queer title of ^^Der Barometermacher anf 
der ZanberinseF^ (The Barometer-maker on the En- 
chanted Island), but could not get beyond the first act. 
Raimund offered to finish the play, and did so, to the 
utmost satisfaction of the easily pleased public. No one, 
least of all the author himself, imagined that the Vienna 
stage and German literature had found in him a true 
dramatic genius. There was, indeed, little enough in the 
amusing ^Harometer-maker’’ to foretell the future fame of 
its author. It is not worth while to analyze the plot, but 
its humorous dialogue and merry couplets — one of which 
reminds Goedeke of some lines in Shakespeare’s ^^Tem- 
pest” — ^make up for the barrenness of the story. What- 
ever the promise of Raimimd’s first play, it led in steady 
progression to three dramatic masterpieces — ^Has 
Hadchen aus der Eeenwelt, oder der Bauer als Millionar” 
(The Maiden from the Eairy World, or the Peasant as 
Millionaire), ‘^Dev Alpenkonig und der Menschenfeind” 
(The Mountain King and the Misanthrope) and ^^Der 
Verschwender” (The Spendthrift). 

In attempting to define to English readers the charm 
of these dramas, it may be of some service to point out a 
certain outward resemblance between the plays of 
Raimund and the most famous creation of a modern 
dramatist of widely different genius — Hauptmann’s 
‘^Wersunkene Glocke” (The Sunken Bell). We have in 
both Raimund and Hauptmann a curious blending of real- 
ism and romanticism, of actual life and dreamland, and 



in both the lyric note is the most convincing, but the 
resemblance refers mainly to the effect upon the spectator ; 
between their literary methods there is as wide a gulf as 
there is between the Vienna of Eaimund’s time and the 
Berlin of Hauptmann’s. The fairy beings of Haupt- 
mann’s fantastic fairy drama stand for a deep symbolism ; 
Kaimund^s allegorical fairies and mountain spirits typify 
the play of the primary emotions of the human heart, its 
struggles with familiar failings, the lessons of adversity 
and the ravages of age. His genial elves laugh and weep 
with the workaday heroes and heroines of the plays; 
their talk alternates pleasantly between High-German and 
local dialect, and abounds in jokes and puns and allusions 
to things which only the pure-blooded Viennese can fully 
relish. It is all so gay and innocent and simple that 
we often wonder where the charm and the poetry lie, 
until we leave the theatre or rise from the reading 
moved as only the inexplicable charm of true poetry can 
move us. 

Kaimund’s first play was followed by ^^Der Diamant 
des Geisterkonigs^’ (The Diamond of the King of Celes- 
tial Spirits). In this play, which is founded on one of the 
stories of the Arabian Nights,” the farcical and 
burlesque elements still predominate, but as if to test the 
capacity of the public for better things, supernatural 
types are slyly introduced, endowed here and there with 
that poetic fancy which so captivates us in Kaimund’s 
later plays. In the king of the spirits himself, in his 
selfishly stupid, easy-going, superficially benevolent tyr- 
anny over his half-submissive, half-critical subjects, it 
is not diflJcult to discover allusions to the reign of the 


Emperor Erancis. There is gentle satire on his pa- 
triarchal omnipotence in his scolding of the Eonr Sea- 
QQ21S — ^brought into the play with telling eflPect — ^for their 
failure to live up to their promises, and for encroaching 
on one another’s domain. 

The success of ^^Der Diamant des G-eisterkonigs” made 
it evident that its allegorical byplay was as much ap- 
preciated by the audiences of the Leopoldstadter 
Theater as were its broadly farcical situations, the 
sprightliness of the dialogue, and the gay songs and 
duets. 

In his next play, ^^The Maiden from the Fairy World, 
or the Peasant as Millionaire,” Eaimund’s muse ventured 
on a higher flight, and indeed each succeeding play con- 
tains less of the farcical element. It is truly pathetic to 
hear the author speak to a friend of ‘^all the little stupidi- 
ties which I introduced merely because I was afraid the 
public would take me too seriously.” The central idea 
of the plot of the ^Teasant as Millionaire” may be found 
in many another comedy. Shakespeare and Holberg, 
among others, have dramatized the vulgar upstart wallow- 
ing in undreamed-of luxury, only to find himself at last 
reduced to his original poverty; but Kaimund has invested 
the figure with a charm of its oWn. Again we have the 
allegorical personification of human attributes — Content- 
ment, Envy, Hatred, etc. Youth appears and makes way 
for Old Age. Ho Viennese, we may say no German, who 
has ever heard (as who has not?) the song with which 
Youth takes leave of Wurzel, the peasant millionaire, can 
forget its haunting melody. Even in Heine^s ears rang 
unforgettable those simple words: 


“Briiderlein fein, Briiderlein fein, 

Zartlicli muss gescliieden sein! 

Scheint die Sonne noch so schon, 

Einmal muss sie untergeii’n. 

Briiderlein fein, Briiderlein fein, 

Schlag’ zum Abschied ein!” 

(Brotberkin dear, Brotherkin dear. 

Sadly draws our parting near; 

Let the sun shine e’er so bright, 

Soon it sinl?:s into the night. 

Brotherkin dear, Brotherkin dear, 

Now the parting hour is here.) 

The amusing dialogue between Wurzel and Old Age 
bears in some respects a striking resemblance to Frank- 
lin’s Conversation with the Gout. Eaimund, with that 
knowledge of stage effect which is the heritage of every 
actor turned playwright, puts vividly before our eyes the 
transition from the simple peasant to the pampered mil- 
lionaire, to the feeble invalid, and, finally, to the hundred- 
year-old ashman with his ash-box and iron crook. There 
is infinite pathos in his call : 

^^Ashes!” 

“O Lord, what a miserable wreck I am — ^Ashes’! What have 
I been and what am I? — ^Ashes’!” 

Eaimund’s awakening consciousness of his powers led 
him into the mistake of attempting several dramas 
written, in part, in the grand style of the classic school. 
His ^^Gefesselte Fantasie” (Fantasy Fettered) and one 
or two other serio-comic plays were failures. Fortu- 
nately, he allowed his native bent full play in ^^Der Alpen- 
konig und der Menschenfeind” (The ACountain King 



and the Misanthrope). The play was possibly sngv 
gested by Grillparzer’s conceit : ^Tmagine some one gifted 
with the power of changing into any person he pleases 
and bestowing on him his own personality.’’ Eaimund’s 
Misanthrope Kappelkopf, the counterpart of Shake- 
speare’s Timon, is cured of his hatred of man by the in- 
terposition of a kindly mountain spirit, who personates 
his double, and thus confronts him with his own image. 
The play, in spite of certain obvious weaknesses of con- 
struction, may challenge comparison with Moliere’s 
^Misanthrope,” as well as with Schiller’s dramatic frag- 
ment ^^Der Menschenfeind.” There is in Kaimund’s 
Eappelkopf none of the '"‘sceva indignatio of a noble na- 
ture soured” which distinguishes Alceste. Nor does the 
language of the play ever rise to the philosophic height 
of Moliere’s sparkling verses or the rhetorical polish of 
Schiller’s diction; but there is an irresistible elemental 
power in the development of Eappelkopf’s character. 
The transformed peasant tolerates no will but his own. 
He doubts the fidelity of his wife, sees in his servant an 
assassin, crosses his daughter’s love affair and finally flees 
to the woods, recalling Alceste’s : 

parfois il me prend des mouvements soudains, 

De fuir dans un desert Tapproche des humains.” 

Eappelkopf, however, takes with him his ^^deeply hated 
money, the lewd mistress of the world,” again reminding 
us, in his imprecation, of Timon. He enters the miserable 
hut of a charcoal burner, whose inmates present, in the 
language of Prof. Erich Schmidt, “a picture of squalor in 
low life equalled in effectiveness only by the masterpieces 





of Dutch genre-painting. The children cry for bread ; the 
daughters sing a popular love song; the father lies drunk 
on his miserable straw couch and babbles incoherently, 
mocked at by his impudent boys ; the mother vainly tries 
to restore order ; the grandmother sneezes ; the dog barks ; 
the cat mews.’’ Finally the disorder is quelled by the 
clinking of Eappelkopf’s gold. He buys the hut and its 
beggarly contents, on condition that its inmates depart at 
once. The sordid crew take their leave, singing that 
famous farewell song the sentimental tenor of which ill 
accords with the wild confusion of the preceding scene : 

leb’ denn wohl, du stilles Haus, 

Wir zieh’n betriibt aus dir hinans.” 

(Thou quiet home, we now must part. 

We take our leave with saddened heart.) 

There are probably few more effective scenes on the 
stage than the one in which Kappelkopf, face to face with 
his double, struggles against that accursed tenderness to 
which his nature is so unaccustomed. How he changes 
from approval of his own arbitrary actions to doubt, then 
to disapproval, and, finally, to disgust at the demeanor of 
his double ; how he at last vehemently takes part against 
himself — all this, though brought out in simple language, 
is the work of one to whom the human heart has laid bare 
its secrets. 

Eaimund’s last play, ^^Der Yerschwender” (The Spend- 
thrift), appeared in 1834. It is the most poetic and 
dramatically the most perfect of all his works, and holds 
the German stage to this day with undiminished power. 
An atmosphere of sadness pervades this drama, in spite 


of tke delicious humor which here, as in so many of 
the world’s masterpieces, smiles through tears. Again, 
as in the preceding play, we have in the central figure, the 
spendthrift Flottwell, a weak character, who is made to 
see in a wretched beggar the personification of his future 
doom. The fairy Cheristane, who had loved Flottwell, 
entrusts one of her spirits, Azur, with the task of rescu- 
ing, in the guise of a beggar, from the inevitable wreck 
of Flottwell’s fortune whatever alms the spendthrift may 
voluntarily give him. Again and again the beggar-spirit 
crosses Flottwell’s path, imploring him for a gift. Ee- 
duced to beggary himself, Flottwell in his fiftieth year 
confronts for the last time the beggar, who hands him 
back his own. ^What you gave to the poor, you gave in 
the fullest sense of the word to yourself.’^ With this sum 
Flottwell begins a new life, and rewards the kindness of 
his former servant Valentin, Eaimund’s most perfect 
creation. Valentin, who in the days of Flottwell’s great- 
est prosperity had been employed in his castle, fell a vic- 
tim to the treacherous intrigues of Wolf, Flottwell’s body 
servant, and was ignominiously dismissed from the castle, 
together with his sweetheart, Eosa, now his wife. 'No 
translation could preserve the delicate shades of the scene 
in which Valentin, now a master- joiner in modest cir- 
cumstances, meets his former master, a wretched beggar. 

From this touching scene we are recalled to the reality 
of things by the practical sense of Valentin’s excellent 
wife. She is by no means enchanted with the prospect of 
entertaining indefinitely an impecunious guest, as she 
tells Flottwell with perfect frankness, reminding him at 
the same time of the humiliation of her last departure 



from his castle. Valentin, however, threatens to leave 
home with all their children if his former master is re- 
fused admission, and Eosa, after a delightfully realistic; 
good-natured domestic quarrel, yields with good grace. 
All ends in happiness, the greater because Flottwel] 
divides Azures gift with his hosts. 

The writer cannot resist the temptation to quote, in 
however inadequate a translation, Valentin’s famoui- 
^Tlobellied” (^^Song of the Joiner’s Plane”), familiar tc 
every German. The original is as follows : 

streiten sich die Tent’ herum 
Oft um den Wert des Gliicks, 

Per eine heisst den andern dumm. 

Am End’ weiss keiner nix. 

Das ist der allerarmste Mann, 

Der andre viel zu reich. 

Das Schicksal setzt den Hobel an 
Und hobelt s’ beide gleich. 

^^Die Jugend will halt stets mit G’walt 
In allem gliicklich sein, 

Doch wird man nur ein bissel alt. 

Da find’t man sich schon d’rein. 

Oft zankt mein Weib mit mir, o Graus! 

Das bringt mich nicht in Wuth, 

Da klopf ich meinen Hobel aus 
Und denk’, Dn brummst mir gut. 

^^Zeigt sich der Tod einst mit Verlaub 
Und zupft mich: Briiderl kumm, 

Da steir ich mich im Anfang taub, 

Und schau’ mich gar nicht um. 

Doch sagt er: Lieber Valentin, 

Mach keine Umstiind’, geh’! 


Da leg icli meinen Hobel bin, 

Dnd sag der Welt Adje!” 

(How often foolisb folk dispute 
About good luck. What stuff! 

The poor man can’t the rich refute, 

For neither knows enough. 

The poor man, he is much too poor. 

The rich is much too rich. 

But fate planes both so nicely o’er 
You don’t know which is which. 

Youth wants to be at any cost 
As happy as it can. 

But when the bloom of youth is lost. 

Why, then we change our plan, 
kfy grumbling wife I try in vain 
To please (I love her still) — 

I beat the shavings from my plane, 

And let her growl her fill. 

When death at last polite draws near. 

And says: ^^Thy hour has struck,” 

I -first pretend I cannot hear. 

And try once more my luck. 

But when he says : “ ’Tis all in vain, 
boy, such tricks to try,” 

Why, then I put my plane away. 

And bid the world good-bye.) 

This brief sketch would be wholly inadequate without 
at least an allusion to Kaimund^s unique gift of drawing 
purely humorous characters, as exemplified in the scene in 
the ^Werschwender” where Dumont, one of FlottwelFs 
boon companions, a Frenchman, superficially enraptured 
with Nature in all her picturesque aspects, meets a poor, 



old, toothless peasant woman, staggering under the weight 
of a bundle of wood. He admires her wrinkles and rags 
imm ensely, as they so admirably set off the beauty of the 
landscape, and she mistakes his enthusiasm for a sincere 
tribute to the remnants of her former beauty, and accepts 
the money he gives her with a delicious mixture of 
modesty and pride. The contrast between the broken 
High-German of the French chevalier and the old 
woman^s homely dialect defies, of course, any attempt at 
translation. 

As in Eaimund’s plays, so in his life humor often 
melted into pathos. In the bitter moods and the self- 
torture of Eappelkopf are reflected some of Eaimund’s 
own traits. His married life was unhappy; he imagined 
himself the victim of persecution and was suspicious of 
the motives of his warmest friends. He despised the ^^vul- 
garity of theatrical life,’^ as he phrased it, and fled the 
city whenever he could, restlessly roaming over the moun- 
tains or seeking refuge in the stillness of his beloved rural 
retreat at Gutenstein, not far from Vienna. There he 
ended his life by a pistol shot in September, 1836. He 
had been bitten by a favorite dog and imagined himself 
doomed to die of hydrophobia. 

Lovable as was Eaimund’s character in many ways, he 
remained, according to the testimony of all who knew him, 
a child in his uncontrollable emotional nature. But he also 
had the child^s — or shall we say the true poefs? — ^naive 
unconsciousness of his real genius, of its depth as well as 
its limitations. If he consumed himself in vain longing 
for an immortality other than that of the most poetic 
writer of German fairy dramas — an immortality as se- 
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cure as that of the kindred spirits of Burns and Andersen 
— ^he was not without a proud recognition of the value of 
his work as the regenerator of popular dramatic taste. 
An d when that taste underwent a change, and the cynical 
satirist, Johann Nestroy, appeared upon the scene, and 
the public applauded his sardonic wit and frivolous 
burlesques as it had applauded his own dreamlike alle- 
gories, the gentle Eaimund succumbed to the cruel disil- 
lusionment. ^Tt is all over with me and my plays. It 
was all in vain,” he exclaimed, after seeing one of Nes- 
troy’s plays. The melancholy which deepened into suicide 
was really, as many of his friends believed, the bitter grief 
of a heart-broken genius, recognizing at the same time his 
own power and the futility of his life-work. 



II 


THE PEASANT DEAMA IN AUSTRIA 
EUDWIQ- ANZENGRUBER 

The patriotic German-speaking Liberals of Austria have 
summed up their political aspirations in one word — 
^^Josephinismus.’^ The Emperor Joseph II. has ever been 
cherished by those Austrians whose political aspirations 
centre in German thought and culture as their ideal 
monarch. Simple in his ways, tolerant toward all creeds, 
yet jealous of the rights of the state as against the 
aggressions of the clergy, a ^dover of mankind’’ (as 
he inscribed himself in donating a park to the people 
of Vienna), his human frailties and political shortsighted- 
ness have long been forgiven and forgotten by those who 
have invoked his memory whenever, as has so often hap- 
pened in the history of Austria, religious intolerance had 
to be combatted or the predominance of the German ele- 
ment seemed threatened by the rising tide of Slavic and 
feudal self-assertion. 

The violence of race and religious contests, which in 
recent years has found such disgraceful expression in the 
Vienna Eeichsrath, is, it is true, a new phenomenon in 
parliamentary history; but those whose memory goes 
back to the early days of Austrian constitutionalism, 
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aroused by the struggle between liberalism and clerical- 
ism. The regulation of religious and school affairs occu- 
pied all Cisleithania, and Vienna was merely the centre of 
an agitation which spread to the remotest hamlet of every 
province. Shortly before the abolition, in 1868, of the 
supremacy of the ecclesiastical courts, which until then 
regulated all marriage relations, and the transfer of the 
entire department of education to the state, the clerical 
agitation, especially among the humbler rural representa- 
tives of the Church, reached its greatest height; for the 
very existence of the Concordat of 1855 was at stake. 
And when the Liberal party finally gained its crowning 
victory in the abrogation of the compact with Kome, 
Viexma and all Austria rang with theological and philo- 
sophical discussions called forth by the official sanction of 
free thought and free speech. 

It was in the heated atmosphere of the elections of 
1'870 that there was performed, on the 5th of November, 
at the Theater an der Wien, in Vienna, a ^^play for 
the people^^ (Volksstiick) in four acts, entitled ^^Der 
Pfarrer von Kirchfeld^’ (The Priest of Kirchfeld). The 
author, who styled himself Gruber, was entirely un- 
known to the public. He placed before the audiences of a 
theatre so long given over to the gay operettas of Offen- 
bach a play dealing with the political and social questions 
which were then agitating all minds. The experiment 
resulted in an unparalleled triumph. The priest of Lud- 
wig Anzengruber’s play — such was the real name of the 
young author — appealed to liberal Austria almost with 
the power of divine revelation. 

The hero is a village priest whose gospel is love for all 



mankind, regardless of religions and class distinctions. 
He is intolerant only toward intolerance, nncompromising 
only in judging his own weaknesses. He succumbs in his 
conflict with ecclesiastical bigotry, but he triumphs in the 
struggle against the most powerful of human passions. 
The young priest has won the affection of all the villagers. 
His influence turns the men from the village bar-room 
which they used to frequent in working hours, and puts 
a stop to the rude and often bloody encounters which ter- 
minated their festivities. But he has incurred the enmity 
of the feudal lord of the diocese. Faithful son of the 
Church as the priest is, he approves, heart and soul, of 
the liberal laws of the state. He does not permit his 
parishioners to join in public protests against the law, and 
while he cannot himself perform the marriage ceremony 
at the union between a young Catholic peasant and a 
Protestant maiden, he blesses the bride on her way to the 
civil office where the couple are to be united. But there 
is one man among the villagers who hates the good priest. 
Twenty years previously young Gerbersepp (Tanner Joe) 
wanted to marry a Lutheran girl, but the old priest de- 
nounced the ungodly affection, and so worked upon 
Gerbersepp’s mother that for her sake he gave up his love. 
But with his sweetheart he forever lost his happiness and 
his hold on the world. He is an aimless vagabond, no 
longer Tanner J oe, but Wurzelsepp, the Kootdigger. His 
hatred of the Church and its priests is all the greater be- 
cause his mother^s mind has given way under the stress 
of his own misery. He hates the very sight of a priestly 
garb, and is intent on showing the villagers of Enrchfeld 
that their young priest is no better than all the rest of 


tliose wlio profess holiness. And when Anna, a buxom 
young girl, a&ks him to show her the way to the vicarage, 
where she is to serve, he sees with the prescient eye of 
malevolence that her entrance into the house bodes evil 
to the priest, and he gloats over the prospect of his fall. 
The girl, pure of heart as she is lovely in appearance, 
brings new sunshine into the curate^ s lonely life. Her 
innocent gayety recalls to him his lost sister, and he in- 
dulges a thoughtless dream that Anna may forever live in 
the vicarage. He presents her with a little golden cross, 
the legacy of his mother. Unsuspecting of evil thought in 
others, as he is unconscious of evil intent in himself, he 
permits her to wear the cross in public, as do so many 
girls in and around Kirchfeld. In a moon-lit night 
Wurzelsepp, who prowls around the vicarage, overhears 
an innocent talk between the priest and Anna, and he 
suddenly confronts him and discloses to him the secret of 
his budding affection for the girl. 

^Hhe voice of that young girl is to your ear as the song of a 
bird in the woods. You look up from your books and feast on 
her lovely face. You have given her your dead mother’s cross, 
and although the girl can’t be yours, you don’t want her to be 
another man’s wife. . . . With that gown on you, you must 
be what I think you are, even against your will. You must, 
even though your heart should break.” 

And the peasants, he says, will think as he does when 
they see her with the golden cross around her neck, for 

'^they are all good Christians; you priests have taught them to 
fear Satan more than God, and therefore they think evil rather 
than good of others. . . . You may struggle as much as you 
please, but that girl will be your ruin. I know you are thinking 



of a tKousand ways of keejiing her with you, but I tell you 
there are only two : Either you keep her in dishonor, and then 
you are forever lost to Kirchfeld, or you let her go with a broken 
heart, and then Kirchfeld and the whole world are lost to you. 
There is no other way. I have you in my grasp so tight that I 
don’t even need to lay hands on you.” 

And thus he leaves him. When Wurzelsepp meets the 
priest for the second time face to face, after the rumors 
he has helped to spread have worked their poison in the 
minds of the people, it is to implore the man he hates to 
give to his mother, who has drowned herself, a Christian 
burial. And when the priest soothes his sorrow and opens 
his arms to him, and only asks him to think henceforth 
better of his fellow-men, Sepp throws himself at his feet 
and exclaims : ^^Do with me as yon think best, yon, who 
are just and good.’^ Not thus think the consistory and 
Count Finsterberg, the lord of the diocese. The priest is 
deprived of his office, excommunicated, and dismissed 
from the Church, which summons him to do penance for 
his sins. His last official act is the performance of the 
ceremony at the marriage of Anna and the young peasant 
whom she loves. His last words to the young couple and 
Wurzelsepp are: 

^^Hy children, although they have told you I am no longer a 
priest, I cannot help taking leave of you as such. I do not 
assume their rights in doing so, for the words I now utter with 
all my heart they have long since unlearned : T bless you.’ ” 

The extraordinary success of ^^Der Pfarrer von Kirch- 
feld” was due as much to its intrinsic dramatic merits as 
to its appearance at the psychological moment. Who was 
the author, the humor and pathos of whose peasants, life- 



like in every fibre, appealed to the mere theatre-goer with 
as much force as did the noble sentiments of the priest, 
Josephiner to the core, to the liberal thought of the day ? 

Ludwig Anzengruber was born in Vienna on the 29th 
of hl'ovember, 1839. His father, a petty official of liberal 
ideas and a writer of academically correct verses and in- 
significant plays, died at the age of thirty-four, and left to 
his widow and their only child a government pension of 
about seventy dollars, besides a large pile of manuscript. 
The boy browsed at will among his father’s books. 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Lessing, Schlegel, and translations 
of Aristotle’s ^Toetics” and of Swift’s ^^Gulliver,” fed his 
imagination. His liking for the pagan Lucian involved 
hi-m early in an amusing discussion with the priest who 
imparted religious instruction in the Bealschule, His 
mother’s straitened circumstances made it necessary for 
hi-m to leave school. He entered the business of a book- 
seller and spent there three years, improving the oppor- 
tunity to read books on art. He had some skill in draw- 
ing, at one time tried his hand at etching, and hoped to 
become a painter. Finally, however, he yielded to an ir- 
resistible fondness for the stage and joined a theatrical 
company at Wiener-Heustadt, near Vienna. His mother, 
a most admirable woman, accompanied him thither, and 
in all the subsequent wanderings of his roving actor-life. 
His early lyric productions show the fervent patriotism 
of the Liberal German-Austrian, as well as the bent of his 
mind toward that pantheism with which he later endowed 
some of his peasant-philosophers ; but his poems, on the 
whole, lack individuality and distinction. He learned to 
know all the disillusionment of the typical strolling actor. 


In Styria, Southern Hungary, in Croatia and Slavonia, 
he played, sometimes in inns or in a barn, whatever role 
fell to his lot. He acted nothing well, as he himself recog- 
nized ; hut he was everywhere respected by his colleagues 
for the ideal purity of his life and his touching devotion 
to his mother. 

In 1866 he drifted back to Vienna, and was engaged as 
^^understudy’^ in small roles at the Harmonie Theater. 
He wrote some plays whenever the occasion called for 
them, was ready to furnish over night a one-act comedy, 
to suit some costumes that had just arrived from Paris, 
and thought himself not ill-rewarded by a royalty of a 
dollar or so. 

Karl Millocker, the composer, who afterwards acquired 
fame by his ^Heggar Student’’ and other operettas, was 
Kapellmeister at the same theatre, and Anzengruber fur- 
nished the librettos for his first two musical attempts. 
With the collapse of the Harmonie Theater, Anzengruber 
was once more penniless, and he and his mother were re- 
duced to the necessity of pawning what few valuables they 
possessed. How and then he was lucky enough to sell a 
couplet to some VoTkssdnger^ for the audiences of a beer 
garden, or to have some squib accepted by a comic weekly. 
Pinally, a daily paper printed several of his stories, and 
in 1870 he found an engagement, at a salary of twenty 
dollars a month, in the bureau of the Vienna police de- 
partment. He now determined to cling faithfully to his 
new profession, burned nearly all his youthful productions 
and a dozen plays, but decided to make one more attempt 
as a writer for the stage. The result was ^^Der Pfarrer von 
Kirchfeld.” 



Not quite twenty years were allotted to Anzengruber 
after tte triumpliant beginning of his literary career. He 
crowded into this period more than twenty plays and 
dozens of novels and tales. In order to appreciate his 
work at its true value, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
he was not so much the creator as the regenerator of 
peasant life in German literature. When he began to 
write, Auerbach’s* ^^Village Tales” had largely lost their 
hold on the public. A reaction against his idealized peas- 
ants had set in as exaggerated and uncritical as is much of 
the criticism levelled in our country at Cooper’s idealized 
Indians. Anzengruber’s realism captivated the world as 
Auerbach’s idealism had captivated it thirty years before, 
and yet a saner critical opinion has not found it necessary 
to disparage the earlier writer in order to appreciate the 
later. Auerbach himself welcomed the advent of his pow- 
erful successor as warmly as Anzengruber acknowledged 
the essential genuineness of the characters of the 
^^Schwarzwalder Dorfgeschichten.” Both depicted life as 
they saw it, but if Auerbach’s types remind us of Knaus 
and Defregger, A nz engruber’s recall Mllet. Shadows 
predominate in the greatest dramas of the Austrian, as 
does sunshine in the poet of the Black Forest; and yet 
no one who has seen or read one of Anzengruber’s master- 
pieces can deny that he caught the poetry of peasant life 
as fully as he grasped its realism, and that his sense of 
humor was as keen as his pathos was deep. A mere 
allusion to the plots of one or two of his plays will indicate 
the extraordinary range of his dramatic characters. ^^Der 
Meineidbauer” (The Perjured Countryman) shows us a 
peasant, respected as the wealthiest and most God-fearing 
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man far and near, who had destroyed the will of his 
brother, which deeded his property to his illegitimate chil- 
dren. The Meineidbaner had sworn that there was no will, 
and had thns become sole heir. The story is developed 
with great power, free from melodramatic taint and direct 
moralizing, the peasant nature, whether in defiant sin or 
in the agony of remorse, being true to itself, and pleasing 
incidents of every-day village life shedding a ray of sun- 
shine over the gloom of the plot. 

^^Die Kreuzelschreiber’’ (The Cross Signers), one of 
Anzengruber’s most successful comedies, was based on an 
actual incident in a Bavarian community. The peasants 
there were induced by a village radical to sign their cross 
(as they were unable to write) to an address to Dr. 
Bollinger, the famous leader of the Old Catholics, shortly 
after his excommunication by the Church. The outraged 
village priests and father-confessors in the play work upon 
the feelings of the women to such an extent as to cause 
them to forswear their marital duty to their husbands if 
they persist in their godless course. Nature triumphs 
and peace is restored. The subject suggests one of the 
comedies of Aristophanes. ^^Die Kreuzelschreiber’’ con- 
tains one of Anzengruber’s most delightful characters, 
Steinklopferhanns (Stonecrusher John). ^^My world is 
a jolly world,’^ is the sum and substance of his philosophy. 

know it’s a jolly one, even if you fellows don’t,” for he 
had a revelation when he was twenty years old, and had 
come home from the army because he had been kicked by 
a horse, and thought he had to die. 'Tf I must die,” he 
reasoned, ^Jet me die in the open air, with the green 
meadow as my cover, and si;in to close my eyes.” And 



so lie dragged himself out and threw himself into the 
grass, and there he fell asleep. 

“And when I awoke, the sun was near setting, and a few 
stars hung up there so near to me that it seemed as if I could 
reach them. Tar in the valley smoked the chimneys, and the 
village forge near the edge of the woods twinkled like a glow- 
worm. Around me the bugs and grasshoppers were fussing and 
buzzing, so that I came near laughing, and above me in the 
branches the birds hopped, and a hne soft breeze was blowing. I 
look around and suddenly I iind I can get up without a hitch, and 
as I stretch and see the world — ^how full of life and joy it is, and 
how the sun goes down and the stars come up — 1 feel as if I had 
just been made all over, and as if the bright sunshine had all 
gone into me, and then I seem to hear some one say, just as 
though we two were talking to each other: ^Nothing can hap- 
pen to you. Nothing counts when it’s all over: whether you 
lie six feet deep under the sod, or whether you see thousands 
of others lie there before your turn comes — ^nothing can happen 
to you! You belong to them all, and they belong to you. Noth- 
ing can happen to you.’ And then I was so full of joy that 
I shouted to everything around me: Nothing can happen! 
Nothing!’ That was the £rst time I ever was jolly, and jolly 
I have been ever since, and I only wish no one else were sad 
and spoiled my jolly world. Ee jolly, Gelbhofbauer, be jolly, 
nothing can happen to you !” 

Contrast with this village optimist the figure of old 
Brenuinger, who, like all the other men in the play who 
have affixed their cross to the fatal document, is placed be- 
fore the alternative of banishment from house and home 
or a penitential pilgrimage to the See of the Holy Father. 
^^Sleep in the hayloft or go to Eome,^’ is the order that has 
gone forth, and no one is so crushed by the decree as old 
Breiminger, who thus tells Steinklopf erhanns his woe : 

Y'ou don’t know what it all means to an old man, you boy. 



You don’t know wkat one feels wkerL tke old one comes out of 
her room in her Sunday best, and I put my hand on her like a 
young fool head over heels in love. She gets angry; well, she 
has shrunk a good deal and I haven’t grown any prettier; you’d 
think we might almost get sick of each other if we hadn’t lived 
together in the good old days — ^yes, we have had a good time 
together. Nearly fifty years I have lived with my Mary Ann, 
and if one has had so many children — diet’s see — seven of them 
(he counts them on his fingers) — ^there was Mirzl, and Rosie, and 
Sepp, and the first one — I can’t remember its name. If one 
has brought up seven of them, in good times and in hard, and 
has seen them carried out, one after the other, to God’s acre, 
then one gets sort of used to being lonely and living together 
with the old one.” 

^^1 have nothing to expect in this world any more/' he 
says, as he turns to go to his hayloft. miss the old 
ways, and if I can't have the old ways'^ — and next day 
old Brenninger is found dead in the creek. He had missed 
the path. The old ways were gone. 

The world outside of Germany will never know Anzen- 
gruber, the dramatist, as he deserves to be known, for his 
characters speak for the most part a language, neither 
wholly dialect nor High German, which inevitably limits 
their audience and precludes faithful translation. Those 
of his plays which deal with the social problems of city 
life are decidedly inferior in merit. Not a few of his 
short stories, however, particularly those known as 
^^Dorfgange” (Village Rambles), are of universal interest, 
and one, at least, of his novels awaits the skilful translator 
who is to reveal to English readers an unsuspected mine of 
psychological analysis, poetic beauty, and dramatic inter- 
est. ^^Der Sternsteinhof^ (Starstone Farm, so called 
from a meteorite which fell upon the fi.eld and was built 


into the foundation wall of the house) is the story of a 
young girl, the poorest and most beautiful in the village, 
daughter of a worthless mother, and herself worldly and 
unprincipled, and consumed by the ambition to become 
mistress of the stately Sternsteinhof. She despises the son 
of its proud old peasant owner, but gives herself up to 
him xmder a promise of marriage. She weds a sculptor of 
saintly images, himself of saintly goodness, who adopts 
her child as his own ; and when he dies, and the wife of her 
betrayer dies, she marries him, and thus she reaches the 
goal of her ambition. As ruler of the estate, she disarms, 
by the skill of her management, the former bitter hostility 
of her father-in-law, a character as strong as his son, her 
husband, is weak and contemptible. The young Bauer is 
killed in war, and the widow lords it over his father, now 
her willing subject. The Sternsteinhof expands and flour- 
ishes as it never did before. And the moral? There is 
none, but the story holds us with a power Turgenieff could 
not have surpassed, while its sombreness is relieved by the 
varied charm of its fascinating minor characters. The 
novel throbs with the very pulse of nature, in the terrify- 
ing aspects of human vice and passion, brought into the 
sharpest contrast with almost superhuman self-abnega- 
tion ; while the descriptions of rural life recall some of the 
most brilliant pages of George Sand. 

There is, perhaps, in all literature no realist at once so 
real and so ideal as Anzengruber. He shows us all of 
human life within the confines of a small village. 
good God,^’ says an old woman in one of his stories, ^%ow 
much is going on in your wide world T’ ^^Yes,’^ answers 
the old man, ^^right you are, everything happens that can 







happen.” His peasant is always busy with his petty con- 
cerns, whatever his character and his fate. There are no 
^^English Eomans,” to nse Goethe’s characterization of 
Shakespeare’s rabble in “Julius Csesar,” in Anzengruber’s 
plays. And as the human heart disclosed its secrets to 
him, so ISTature made him her confidant. To harmonize 
man and Nature was part of his aesthetic and moral creed. 
“If the accursed religious quarrels of the Thirty Years’ 
War,” he wrote to a friend in the North, “had not poi- 
soned our people down here, in the midst of all that is 
glorious under heaven, man and Nature would be in full 
accord. How beautiful it all might be! But Nature is 
still beautiful and man improves, little by little, after all.” 

The troubles that fell so bountifully to the lot of every 
one of Austria’s great poets did not spare Anzengruber. 
Even after his fame was secure his income was barely 
adequate to his modest needs, and the fickle favor of the 
Vienna public produced in him moods of deep depression, 
healthy and fate-defying as his manly nature was. 

“A restless spirit,” he wrote at the close of 18 Y5 to his 
intimate friend, the poet Rosegger, “drives me from 
place to place, from plan to plan. I wonder what the new 
year will bring forth to the state, the city and to my man- 
ager. ... As for me, personally, I have neither fears nor 
hopes.” The persecutions of the public censor wrung 
from him the bitter complaint : “As I can’t touch my pen 
without seeing any play of mine, to its very title, objected 
to by the government, there is nothing left me but to write 
what is harmless and insipid. O what a state of affairs I” 

One of the most warm-hearted of men (with all his 
brusqueness of manner) and an exemplary husband, as 



lie had been the most dutiful of sons, he was unfortunate 
in the choice of his wife, from whom he was divorced a few 
months before his death. Honors and comparative afflu- 
ence came too late to be long enjoyed. The award of the 
Schiller prize, in 18 Y8, was perhaps the triumph he most 
appreciated. The modest new home he had acquired in 
Vieima he was not to enter. Preparations had been made 
by a few of his most intimate friends for the celebration 
of his fiftieth birthday, when he was seized by an illness 
which soon proved fatal, on the 10th of December, 1889. 
He worked almost until the hour of death. 

Anzengruber, like Eaimund, drew his strength from 
the very soil of his country. The charm of Austrian and 
Viennese life communicated itself to the works of both 
as unmistakably as did the darker sides of Austrian con- 
ditions. Eaimund, the untutored dreamer, and Anzen- 
gruber, the keen-eyed realist, were Austrian in every fibre 
of their being, and German literature must recognize this 
fact while welcoming them to the illustrious company of 
the great writers who were rooted in the greater German 
fatherland. 


Goethe has clearly vindicated the right of artless poetry 
to speak a universal language. ^True poetic genius,^^ he 
says, “wherever we may meet it, is complete in itself, even 
if hampered by imperfection of language and lack of out- 
ward skill; for it possesses that higher inner form which 
in the end conquers everything and often produces more 
glorious effects in an obscure and imperfect medium than 
it does, later on, in the perfect.” German Austria is rich 
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in writers the nnstudied simplicity of whose language ac- 
cords so well with their emotional depth, and she is equally 
rich in those who are classed with the acknowledged mas- 
ters of German prose, for all their specifically Austrian 
flavor. We recognize this national characteristic and wel- 
come it wherever it manifests itself — in Nikolaus Lenau, 
the melancholy singer of the Hungarian plain ; in Adalbert 
Stifter, the idyllic word painter of lowland heath and 
highland forest; in Ernst von Feuchtersleben, the wise 
physician and author of the genially philosophic ^^Dietet- 
ics of the Soul”; in ^^Anastasius Griin” (Count Anton 
Auersperg), the noble bard of liberty; in Eduard von 
Bauernfeld, whose gay comedies depict the upper strata of 
Viennese life, as do Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach’s refined 
and thoughtful novels all the various classes of Austrian 
society. All these writers are children of a common father- 
land, which endowed them with graces of its own, and all 
are akin, in sincerity of feeling and delicacy of expres- 
sion, to their great compatriot Eranz Grillparzer, alone on 
his towering height. 


Ill 


FEANZ GEILLPAEZEE^S EAELY YEAES 

Teanz Geilepakzee was born in Vienna on the 15th of 
Jannary, 1791, and died there on the 21st of January, 
1872. Fame came to him at the very beginning of his 
career, yet his long life, consistently devoted to high ideals, 
brought him disappointments such as have fallen to the lot 
of few writers of his intellect and character. Prof. 
August Sauer has prefaced his standard biography of 
the poet by a telling characterization of the attitude of 
the world toward him during his lifetime and since his 
death : 

^^Bom in a land which from time immemorial has culti- 
vated German poetry and song, but which in the march 
of centuries had become completely estranged from the 
progress of German thought ; reared during a time of 
political stress, when the foundations of law and morality, 
of hereditary privileges and acquired rights were crum- 
bling; meeting with many obstacles during the period of 
his youthful development, yet preserving his own individ- 
uality in spite of conflicting influences, the poet appeared 
before the public, at the age of twenty-six, with a work of 
rare maturity and power, and became at one bound the 
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theatres of Grermany soon closed tlicir doors to the Aus- 
trian, and even in his own country he found it difficult to 
make his way. Koughly handled by shallow and thought- 
less critics; forced to defend his intellectual treasures 
against a stupidly insolent and tyrannical censorship ; en- 
during the tortures of a melancholy temperament, he 
shrank from the world more and more, and finally 
lapsed into complete silence after his profoundest and 
most characteristic work had met with a hare sue- 
ch dfesiimej and a remarkable creation, revealing the hu- 
morous side of his genius, had been hooted down by the 
public of the very theatre which had witnessed his first 
triumph. And while, dejected and embittered, he gave 
himself up to his favorite studies — becoming, in his 
seclusion, a mere myth to his contemporaries — a theatre 
director of unusual energy and intelligence succeeded in 
winning back for the Yienna Burgtheater play after 
play from the literary legacy of the still living writer. 
The author witnessed the belated flowering of his fame 
with indifference, almost with disgust; but the homage 
paid him by his native city extended beyond its bounds, 
and the remarkable celebration of his eightieth birthday 
awakened all Germany from her apathetic attitude of so 
many years. A year later his funeral gave rise to 
a demonstration such as no German poet since Klop- 
stock had evoked. The honors paid to his memory 
in Austria were such as had hitherto been reserved only 
for the most distinguished and popular of licr military 
heroes, like Radetzky and Hess. The enthusiasm thus en- 
gendered affected most deeply the rising generation, and 
the year of his death marked the resurrection of his works. 


With a surprise akin to awe Germany beheld a half- 
forgotten poet rise from the shades of the past, her literary 
possessions being as it were suddenly enriched by the dis- 
covery of a national classic. Since then the personality 
of the poet has aroused growing interest, and the re- 
searches of posterity have disclosed the powers of a poet 
as gifted as he was unfortunate, whose life is thrown into 
relief by the background of a singular historical epoch 
now practically closed forever/^ 

United Germany is beginning to atone for the indiffer- 
ence with which down to 18Y0 Berlin, and not Berlin 
alone among the great centres of thought, regarded the in- 
tellectual life of Vienna. More than any other of Austrians 
men of genius, has Grillparzer suffered from the wilful 
neglect of the literary historians of Germany. During 
a long period, not only critics of the stamp of Wolfgang 
Menzel — ^whose littleness has escaped oblivion only be- 
cause he dared to attack the great — ^but writers like Ger- 
vinus and Julian Schmidt utterly failed to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the Austrian dramatist. Within recent years, 
however, there has grown up in Germany a Grillparzer 
literature inferior in volume and minuteness of critical 
research only to that which gathers steadily around the 
names of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing and Heine. Grill- 
parzer’s bitter remark to Beethoven: ^Toreign literary 
men have a prejudice against anything that comes from 
Austria; in Germany there exists a veritable conspiracy 
against Austrian writers’^ fortunately finds no echo in 
the Germany of to-day. All German-speaking countries 
joined Austria in celebrating the centenary of Grill- 
parzer’s birth, in January, 1891, when fifty-five theatres. 



from Bnkowina to the Baltic Provinces, performed his 
plays. 

International fairmindedness has always been slow in 
making its way into literature. Certainly no German has 
as yet written a history of German literature that does full 
justice to Austrian dramatists — a history such as an en- 
lightened foreigner, like Taine, might have produced. 
Had the brilliant Frenchman chosen to place before the 
world a picture of what is best and most enduring in the 
German drama, we should, in all probability, possess a 
fairer estimate of the achievements of Grillparzer than 
has until recent times been obtainable from any German 
source. Whatever the defects of his method, Taine, who 
pleaded so eloquently for the hospitable interchange of 
ideas in the realm of literature, who in hjs ^^History of 
English Literature’^ welcomed the fact that ^^the French 
are beginning to comprehend the gravity of the Puritans,” 
and who hoped that ^^perhaps the English will end by com- 
prehending the gayety of Voltaire” — ^the French critic, in 
comparing Grillparzer with Goethe, Schiller and the very 
few other German dramatists with whose genius his may 
fitly be compared, would have made adequate allowance 
for those natural, political and social characteristics of 
the country of his birth that made the Austrian poet what 
he was. The Germans too long refused in his case to heed 
Goethe’s injunction to go into the poet’s land in order to 
understand the poet : 

“Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichter’s Lande gehen.” 

In an oft-quoted distich Grillparzer wrote : ^Tf you look 
at the country around you from the heights of the Kahlen- 


berg you will understand wbat I Have written and wbat I 
am/’ and but a short time before his death he said: ‘‘1 
am not a German, but an Austrian, of Lower Austria, and 
above all am I a Viennese.’’ And indeed it is easy to 
recognize in him the virtues and defects of the typical 
Viennese, and to trace in his character and his writings the 
influence of his surroundings during that eventful period 
of Austrian history that lies between his birth and his 
death — a period which includes the wars against revolu- 
tionary Erance, Austria’s humiliation by Bonaparte, the 
deadening regime of Metternich, the liberal spring-tide 
of 1848, the reactionary gloom of the following years, and 
the catastrophe of Sadowa, which led in 186Y, five years 
before the poet’s death, to the transformation of the Haps- 
burg monarchy into the constitutional dual empire of 
to-day. 

Grillparzer’s life nearly equalled in length that of 
Goethe, but it was as full of sad unrest as Goethe’s was 
of serene repose. ^^Grillparzer,” says his Erench biog- 
rapher, Prof. Auguste Ehrhard, ^^never knew that quiet 
and smiling happiness which the Weimar poet owed to 
his good fortune, to the advantages of a genius always sure 
of itself, to the balance and harmony of his varied endow- 
ments, and also, as we must remember, to his indifference 
to the political destinies of his country. The Austrian poet 
lacked these essentials for the enjoyment of life. He 
experienced bitter disappointments, which all the splendor 
of his fame could not efface, and his patriotic heart suf- 
fered in every crisis through which his country passed.” 

Grillparzer has revealed his inner life in a remarkable 
autobiography, which he wrote in 1853, to conform with 


a usage of the Vienna Academy of Sciences re 
members to furnish a sketch of their lives, 
nately, his recollections close with the year 18 
is, however, much valuable autobiographic r 
fragmentary jottings and in diaries of his trave 
in 1819; in Germany, in 1826; in France an( 
in 1836, and in Greece, in 1813. His ^Heco' 
the Year 1848^^ complete the direct record of 1 

He was the son of a cultured lawyer of high 
but somewhat stern disposition, who reminds 
of his traits of the old Councillor Goethe. 1 
herited from his father the clearness of intellect 
one of his most striking characteristics. The e 
tion he received was desultory, and tended to t 
sion of his romantic and artistic instincts, 
little intimacy between father and son. The r 
pressionable and affectionate as she was, enti] 
the reposeful charm of ^Trau Aja,^’ who pre 
young Goethe’s home. She came of a musical 
was herself passionately fond of music. I 
Mozart had frequented the house of her father, ( 
Sonnleithner. He and his two sons were wel 
the musical and theatrical circles of Vienna, 
herited his mother’s musical talent, which 
proved his chief solace, but, unfortunately, alo 
the tendency to melancholy which brooded ovei 
life. 

He was the oldest of four sons. He differe 
brothers so radically in character and tastes th 
up, as he wrote, ^Tn complete isolation.” All h 
proved a source of constant care to him. Oi 


drowned himself at the age of seventeen^ another became 
insane. The brothers passed the years of their childhood 
in a gloomy dwelling with enormous rooms, into which 
a ray of sunshine rarely penetrated. 

Franz was an omnivorous reader from a very early age. 
A story of the martyrdom of the saints, which fell into his 
hands at a country place, awakened in him the desire to 
become a priest and rival their heroism in suffering. 
^^When I returned to town,’^ he relates, got myself a 
priestly robe made of yellow paper, and read mass, my 
oldest brother gladly acting as my assistant. I preached 
leaning over the back of a chair, our old cook, who lis- 
tened very devoutly to my nonsense, being my only 
audience. She was also the only listener I had when I 
played on the piano, but she cared for one piece only, 
which she asked me to play again and again. At that 
time the execution of Louis XVI. was still fresh in every- 
body's mind. Among other exercises I played a march, 
which I was told had been performed at the execution, and 
in the second part of which there was a run of an octave, 
played with one finger, that was supposed to express the 
drop of the guillotine’s knife. The old woman always 
wept copiously when I reached that passage, and could not 
hear it often enough.” 

The children received scarcely any religious instruction. 
^^My father,” he wrote, ^^had been reared in the period of 
Joseph II. and did not think much of religious exercises. 
My mother attended mass every Sunday ; she was followed 
by a man-servant, who carried her prayer book; but we 
children never entered church. I remember that later on, 
at the gymnasium, where every schoolday began with mass, 



I, in my savage ignorance, kad to watck my comrades in 
order to know wken to rise, to kneel, or to beat tke breast” 
Young Grillparzer shared Goethe’s early and intense in- 
terest in the theatre. He and his brothers acted in roman- 
tic plays improvised by him, and manufactured their own 
knightly armor and the stage settings. He was inspired by a 
dramatic library which he found among his father’s books, 
and which included ^‘Hamlet” and “King Lear,” but none 
of the plays of Schiller and Goethe. Lessing’s “Nathan 
der Weise” he did not find to his liking. Among other 
books which fascinated him were translations of Cook’s 
“Voyages,” Buffon’s “Natural History” and, above all, 
Guthrie and Gray’s “Universal History,” which he “de- 
voured rather than read.” The first German poets he be- 
came acquainted with were Gessner and Ewald Kleist. 
When at last a volume of Goethe fell into his hands, he 
was charmed with the hero of “Gotz von Berlichingen,” 
but did not much care for the other characters. Nor did 
he fully appreciate Schiller’s plays. He read “Wallen- 
stein’s Lager” eagerly, brit the “Piccolomini” he found 
dull, because of the long speeches. He preferred a 
translation of Gozzi’s “Haven” to all the dramas of Goethe, 
Schiller and Shakespeare. The boy became early aware 
that he was hampered in his dramatic recitations bj 
a lisp, an inherited defect which he later overcame bj 
imitating the example of Demosthenes. 

Neither at the gymnasium nor at the university was 
Grillparzer remarkable for scholarship or application, hui 
he soon became known among his fellow-students and t£ 
some of his professors for his literary gifts. His fathei 
discouraged the youthful author, although he took a cer 


tain pride in his talent. He generally wound 
criticism of his son's productions by predicting 
would die a pauper's death. ^^My father's disp' 
wrote G-rillparzer, “reached its height at the tin 
first occupation of Vienna by the French, after 
astrous campaign. My patriotic ardor, stimulate 
father's own attitude, prompted me to ridicule th 
measures of the government in a wretched song, 
read it to him he turned pale with fright, repres 
me that I ran the risk of imperilling my future 
verses, and implored me not to show them to i 
though he did not tell me to destroy them, which f 
thought, proved that he was not altogether displea 
them." In some unexplained way the poem had 
fallen into strange hands, for the next day his li 
turned in dismay from the restaurant where he < 
ally took a glass of beer in the evening, and told 
that the poem had been read aloud by one of the gr 
met with general approval. “The doggerel," wro 
parzer, “went the rounds of the city, in spite or n 
cause of its uncouth plainness of speech, but for 
no one guessed the name of the author." The ve 
titled “Schlecht und Kecht" (Wrong and Eight), 
eluded in G-rillparzer's collected poems, and testify 
his fervent patriotism and a skill in versification 
able in a boy of fourteen. 

Under the influence of Schiller's “Don Carlos, 
parzer began, at the age of sixteen, a drama, “Bla 
Kastilien," which he finished two years later, 
with the fate of the queen of Pedro the Cruel, 
chiefly interesting as foreshadowing certain psycl 


problems which he introduced in later dramas. ^^Blanka’’ 
resembles ^^Don Carlos” in being far too long to be per- 
formed in one evening. Though not without dramatic 
promise, it is crude and prosy. Grillparzer’s early power 
of self-analysis is shown in his own condemnation of the 
play, in 1808 , as one that could never be acted. His mind 
was occupied with half-a-dozen ambitious dramatic 
schemes, but he finished only, in 1811 , a little comedy, 
"^^Wer ist schuldig?” (Who is Guilty?), which reminds 
one of Korner’s one-act plays. 

Grillparzer, like Goethe, studied law to please his 
father, but like him, also, he derived the principal inspi- 
ration of his college years from contact with gifted fellow- 
students. Kant’s philosophy was the subject of heated dis- 
cussion at social gatherings in their rooms. One of his 
closest friends, Altmiitter, who afterwards became profes- 
sor of chemistry in the Vienna Institute of Technology, 
anticipated, according to Grillparzer, Sir Humphry 
Davy in a discovery concerning the nature of alkalies. 
^^Altmiitter and I,” wrote Grillparzer in his autobiog- 
raphy, ^Vere among the very laziest students, and really 
cared only for discussions. We loved to stroll among the 
beautiful surroundings of Vienna, indulging in the most 
extravagant plans for the future. Thus we stood one day 
upon the heights of the Kahlenberg, behind us the pedestal 
of some lost statue. We mounted the altar-like block with 
a feeling of almost godlike importance, and, embracing 
each other, looked out upon the vast panorama spread be- 
fore us. Unnoticed by us, an elderly gentleman, evidently 
a North German, had climbed the height, and standing 
near us, regarded us with astonishment. ‘^Yes,^ said Alt- 



miitter to him, as we descended, ^do not wonder. This one 

^pointing to me — ^will raise a temple, and I shall tear one 

down.^ As for the latter, he meant Lavoisier’s system of 
chemistry. The gentleman probably thought he had two 
lunatics before him.” 

At the age of fifteen Grillparzer experienced the first 
pangs of love. The object of his devotion was an actress 
at one of the minor theatres, of the same age as himself. 
He had an exalted idea of both her person and her ac- 
complishments, and when he learned that her character 
was not above reproach, and saw her at the theatre in a 
box, in the company of an old man, he was so greatly 
shocked that he became ill. He saw and heard around 
him at an early day much that was objectionable', but ^^an 
innate sense of shame,” he wrote, ^^preserved me from 
following the bad example given me by my comrades. This 
— shall I call it sense of honor ? — ^was so strong in me that 
it did not even permit me to cut my lessons at school. To 
the best of my knowledge, I have never missed a lecture.” 
Another youthful love episode is worth recording. 

^^Several years afterwards,” he relates, fell in love 
with a singer, who, as Oherubin in Mozart’s Tigaro,’ in 
all the charm of her youthful beauty, and transfigured by 
the glorious music, took complete possession of my imagi- 
nation. I wrote a poem to her which may be called good, 
although its passionate fervor bordered somewhat on the 
insane, or even on the immoral. However, it never en- 
tered my mind to approach her in person. I was at that 
time in the poorest circumstances, as was evidenced by my 
wardrobe, while the object of my passion was decked in 
silk and gold, the daily gifts of her numerous admirers. 



ISTor could I assume that the charms of my person might 
predispose her in my favor. I therefore locked up my 
verses with a keen feeling of my humbleness, and nothing 
in the world could have tempted me to speak of my senti- 
ments to any one. Long after, I met a young and wealthy 
man, who had been during the period of my Cherubin 
frenzy one of the favored admirers of my heroine, that is 
to say, one of those who paid her tribute in solid coin. We 
talked of poetry, and he remarked how queer it was that 
poets whose first productions manifested decided talent so 
often disappeared from public view forever. Thus he re- 
membered to have seen — he did not know in what way — 
at the time of his acquaintanceship with that singer, a 
poem professing the most ardent love for her in the most 
beautiful verses. The girl became almost frantic on read- 
ing them, and used every effort to find out who the author 
was, declaring that if she succeeded she would dismiss all 
her admirers, in order to grant to the unknown poet the 
favor he craved in such beautiful language. This decla- 
ration, he said, almost caused a rupture between them. At 
the present day, he went on to say, there was not a poet 
before the public able to write such verses. I asked him 
to show me the poem, and sure enough it was my own. In 
a manner unaccountable to me it had found its way to her, 
and while I was consumed with hopeless longing, the 
beautiful object of my desires awaited with impatience 
an opportunity of meeting me. But such has been my fate 
throughout life — ^want of confidence in myself whenever 
I was undecided how to act, alternating with haughty 
pride whenever I was disparaged or compared with some 
one else to my disadvantage.” The poem, under the title 


^^Cherubin/’ bas a place in the collected works, and is in- 
deed remarkable for its glowing passion, unreservedly, 
though not indelicately, expressed. 

The growing ill-health of his father awoke the young 
student from his life of careless ease. In his melancholy 
mood he took up once more the study of music, which he 
had neglected for years. But he had forgotten all he ever 
knew, and nothing remained but the ability to improvise. 
^^Often,’’ he wrote, placed a copper engraving upon the 
music stand before me and played what the subject sug- 
gested, as though it were a musical composition. I remem- 
ber that later on, while I was a tutor in the house of a noble 
family, the violin teacher of the young count, a musician 
of high standing, listened to me behind the door for a quar- 
ter of an hour at a time, and on entering the room could 
not praise me enough. The count’s possessions included 
only an old piano without strings; nevertheless, I often 
played upon it for half a day, without intermission, and 
regardless of the absence of sound. Later on, when I de- 
voted myself to poetry, the gift of musical improvisation 
gradually diminished, particularly after I took lessons in 
counterpoint, in order to systematize my thoughts. My 
progress and development become more satisfactory, but I 
lost inspiration, and now I know but little more than when 
my fondness for music first awoke. I had always this 
strange peculiarity, that in passing from one subject to 
another, I lost my fondness for the former, and with it 
whatever ability for it I possessed, and what skill in it I 
had acquired. I have cultivated whatever a man can do. 
Dancing, hunting, riding, fencing, drawing, swimming — 
there was nothing too difficult for me. Yes, I may say that, 



with the exception of hunting, I cultivated everything with 
decided talent, and yet I have been weaned from all these 
things. Thus I was one of the best, or at least one of the 
most elegant, of swimmers, but if I were thrown into the 
water to-day, I should certainly drown. Inspiration has 
been my deity, and thus it will always be.” 

During his father^s illness he set to music a number of 
songs, among them Goethe^s ^^Konig von Thule,” which the 
sufferer never tired of hearing. The father’s decline was 
rapid. His illness was the result of his patriotic sorrow 
over the political misfortunes of Austria, which the son 
also keenly felt. The young man enrolled himself in the 
student corps which in 1809 was organized to defend the 
city against the French invaders. Grillparzer’s father was 
financially ruined by the social disorganization following 
the military disasters, and the national downfall broke his 
heart. After he read the provisions of the humiliating 
peace of Pressburg, he was a changed man. ^^When, im- 
pelled by a presentiment of his approaching end, I sank 
on my knees at his bedside and, weeping, kissed his hand, 
he said : Tt is now too late,’ doubtless wishing to convey 
to me that he was not fully satisfied with my character and 
my doings.” never really loved my father,” adds 
Grillparzer, ^^he was too forbidding in manner. Just as 
he most rigidly suppressed his own emotions, so he made it 
almost impossible for any one to approach him with any 
display of sentiment. Only later on, when I learned to ap- 
preciate the motives of some of his actions, and when I re- 
joiced in the reputation — ^which lives on to this day — of 
his almost incredible honesty, and was thereby inspired to 
emulate, however feebly, his own example, only then did 


I pay to his memory the debt incurred during his life- 
time.” 

The death of the father left the family almost absolutely 
without means. Two of the sons earned a living by giving 
music lessons, and Franz, who was then in his eighteenth 
year, and had still two years of law study before him, acted, 
as tutor to two young noblemen, and was thus enabled to 
contribute to the support of his mother. He bethought 
himself of his tragedy ^^Blanka von Kastilien,” and offered 
it to the secretary of the Burgtheater, Flerr Sonnleithner, 
his mother’s brother. The play was returned to him with 
the curt remark that it was unfit for performance, and the 
young author, remembering his father’s prophecy, re- 
solved to renounce forever all dreams of a literary career. 
Meantime, he had lost his pupils, but one of his former 
professors offered him a position as tutor in jurisprudence 
to the nephew of a wealthy count. The young man had 
another teacher for his general studies, and Grillparzer 
was only required to give him a few hours of special in- 
struction daily. 

got into a queer family,” he writes in his autobiog- 
raphy. ^^The young count, of about my own age, who is 
still living, will not think ill of me if I say in this place 
that our studies, probably as much through my fault as 
through his own, amounted to very little. The old uncle 
was a veritable caricature, frightfully ignorant and arro- 
gant, self-willed, stingy, and bigoted. Having formerly 
been ambassador at one of the more important German 
courts and imperial commissary at Ratisbon, he loved to 
talk of his missions. I have called him stingy, but he was 
not so in regard to two matters — his stable and the kitchen. 



In the former he kept a number of magnificent steeds, 
which, from excessive care for them, he hardly ever used. 
Over the kitchen presided alternately two cooks of the first 
quality, a German and a Frenchman. I won the count’s 
favor through my appetite, then highly developed. Every 
day, between eleven and twelve o’clock, he entered my 
room in his soiled dressing-gown, in order to read to me 
the menu and to lay out a sort of plan of campaign — ^how 
much was to be eaten of one dish and how little of an- 
other, in order to leave room for the next and more tempt- 
ing course. I was on the road to becoming an epicure in 
this house, although finally only too glad to return to my 
mother’s simple fare. In spite of all the favor I gained 
in this way, I was considered by the count a Jacobin, 
which title he applied to anybody who had opinions differ- 
ent from his own. His wife — ^we called her the princess 
because she came of a princely family — passed her time in 
devotional exercises, and drove to church every day as 
many times as her husband permitted her to hitch up, in 
due rotation, the splendid show horses.” 

Grillparzer enjoyed, on the whole, his leisurely employ- 
ment. He made abundant use of the library, particularly 
rich in English books, which the count’s grandfather had 
brought from London, where he had been ambassador. Ho 
one else in the house ever looked at a book, and the 
only difficulty in using the library to his heart’s con- 
tent lay in turning the rusty key of the library room. 
Grillparzer’s first care was to perfect his knowledge of 
English, which he had some time before begun to study by 
himself, in order to be able to read Shakespeare in the 
original. In the summer he went with the family to their 


estates in Moravia. The other tutor having been dismissed, 
he had to take entire charge of his pupil. He accompanied 
him daily to church and took along with him the ^^Vicar of 
Wakefield, which the family, from the name of ^^Vicar’^ 
on the title-page, supposed to be a devotional book of some 
sort. In the winter he returned with the young count to 
the city and continued as his tutor, although he had 
found, in February, 1813, an unsalaried position in the 
imperial library of Vienna. During the following sum- 
mer months, when the library was closed, Grillparzer 
again joined his pupil at a castle of the family in Moravia. 
Nearby there was a famous shrine, Maria Stip, much 
frequented by pious pilgrims. He was compelled to ac- 
company the countess on one of her visits to the church, 
and caught a chill there. The count’s surgeon, suspecting 
a contagious disease, advised that the patient be isolated, 
and had him sent to a lonely hut near Maria Stip, where 
the village barber used to cup those of the pilgrims who re- 
quired his attention. For a time the surgeon came to see 
Grillparzer, but soon his visits ceased, and he was left in 
charge of the village barber. His illness grew desperate 
and he himself believed that his end was near. When he 
finally recovered and was able to journey home he heard 
of the battle of Leipsic. The noble family had fled from 
the estate. His money was gone ; he had seen during his 
illness a woman open the drawer in which it lay, but 
thought he was dreaming. He borrowed, however, enough 
for the trip, which was retarded by the confusion into 
which the country had been thrown. ^No postmaster, no 
postilion, no innkeeper or waiter was to be found. Every- 
body was in the streets. The newspapers were read aloud 


publicly, people embraced, rejoiced, wept, the millennium 
seemed to have arrived.’^ 

On his return to Vienna he made the impression of one 
returned from the dead. When he called on the family of 
his pupil he discovered ^^not a trace of shame or repentance 
on their aristocratic faces, although there was a certain 
embarrassment in their manner.’’ They had engaged a 
tutor for the young count, but were willing to have Grill- 
parzer continue his special instruction. He resumed his 
task, devoting himself at the same time heart and soul to 
the study of languages in the imperial library, where his 
official duties were of the lightest. The condition of things 
there was characteristic of the easy-going ways of 
Viennese officialdom. 

^^The employees, mostly good-natured persons, con- 
ducted themselves pretty much as might old invalid soldiers 
in an armory; they preserved what they found on hand, 
showed rare things to visitors, used the slim appropriations 
for the purchase of all imaginable editions of the classics 
and kept away, as far as possible, all forbidden, that is to 
say, all modern, books. Systematic library work was out 
of the question. All this suited me perfectly. My first 
care was to add to my knowledge of Greek, which I and 
my colleague Eichenfeld studied diligently. In order to 
be undisturbed, we went into the manuscript room of the 
library, and there, surrounded by all the necessary material, 
we read the Greek writers. This lasted for some time, 
until the first custodian of the institution, an intolerable 
ignoramus, himself without the ability or desire to use a 
manuscript, got wind of our doings and, impelled by envy 
at the thought of our possibly editing a manuscript — a 


thing lie could not dream of doing — ^forbade us from enter- 
ing the manuscript room. 

had in the meantime also devoted myself to another 
language, the study of which I had begun some time pre- 
viously, and which was to have the most important in- 
fluence on my future career. I had always had a convic- 
tion that a poet could not be translated into another lan- 
guage. In spite of my bad memory, I had therefore ac- 
quired, in addition to the two ancient languages and the in- 
dispensable French, a knowledge of Italian and English; 
and at a very early age, attracted by Bertuch’s transla- 
tion of Don Quixote and his remarks about Spanish poets, 
I had begun the study of Spanish. I had stumbled upon 
a very ancient Spanish grammar, so ancient as to antedate 
Lope de Vega and Calderon and to compel me later on to 
unlearn and modify the rules thus acquired. Owing to 
lack of money, I was without a dictionary until I picked 
up at a second-hand bookshop a volume of Sobrino, which 
It is true was minus the entire letter A, but which on that 
account was offered for one florin in paper money. This 
was scarcely a sufficient equipment for the serious study of 
the language. About that time there appeared Schlegels 
translation of some of the plays of Calderon, among 
which his ^Devotion at the Cross^ chiefly attracted me. 
However admirable I considered SchlegeFs translation 
of Shakespeare, that of Calderon^ s plays appeared to me 
entirely inadequate. That a writer who in his imagina- 
tive flights soared almost beyond the reach of poesy could 
not have indulged in such stiff and awkward phrases, 
was perfectly clear to me. Armed with all the resources 
of the imperial library, I threw myself with ardor into 
the study of Spanish, and attacked it where the diffi- 



culties were greatest, that is to say, in the plays of Cal- 
deron. In order not to pass lightly over obstacles, and to 
force myself to look up every new word in the dictionary, 
I resolved to translate the play I had chosen, ^La vida es 
sueno,^ rendering it, passage for passage, at once into 
German verse and even, following the original, into rhyme. 
How much time I consumed in this tedious labor I do 
not know; at all events I did not get beyond half of the 
first act; but that sufficed, as the only object of my trans- 
lation was the study of the language.^^ 

It so happened that this very play of Calderon’s was 
then about to be performed in Vienna, and when Grill- 
parzer mentioned to a friend that he had himself tried 
his hand at translating it, he was induced by him to lend 
him the manuscript, and, finally, to allow the Moden- 
zeitung, an influential literary journal, to print it. Grill- 
parzer’s translation appeared the day after the first per- 
formance of Calderon’s play, and was lauded to the skies 
by the editor of the Modenzeitung^ to the disparagement 
of the other translation. The author of the latter was 
^^Karl August West,” the pseudonym of Joseph Schrey- 
vogel, the able secretary and artistic manager of the 
imperial theatre at Vienna. Schreyvogel, who knew 
Grillparzer’s family, but had never met Franz, was 
deeply chagrined at the thought that the young man should 
lend himself to a malicious personal attack on him. When 
he learned that the translator was entirely guiltless of 
any such purpose, he expressed a desire to make his ac- 
quaintance, and from their first meeting dated the begin- 
ning of the close relations between Grillparzer and 
Schreyvogel which ended only with the death of the latter. 


IV 


DIE AH]SrFRAtr 

In the course of their first conversation Schreyvogel 
praised Grillparzer’s translation very highly, and asked 
vt^hether he had ever thought of writing an original 
drama. The young man confessed that he had com- 
posed an ^^endless tragedy’^ in his boyhood days, but 
had since given up all thought of dramatic composi- 
tion. He finally admitted, however, that he had recently 
thought of some plot, based on the story of a French 
robber who made love to a maiden ignorant of his charac- 
ter and antecedents. This incident he had combined with 
an old fairy story of a young girl, the last descendant 
of a noble family, who bore so great a resemblance to the 
spectre of her own ancestress that the girks lover alter- 
nately took one for the other. This plot he related 
with so much animation as to infect Schreyvogel, who ex- 
claimed enthusiastically : ^^The play is ready, all you have 
to do is to write it down,’^ He overruled all the objections 
interposed by the young writer, who promised to ^^think 
about it.’’ The play was to be called ^^Die Ahnfrau” (The 
Ancestress) . 

In the meantime Grillparzer^s pecuniary prospects had 
somewhat improved. Through the instrumentality of 
Count Herberstein, a high official of the finance depart- 
ment, who had known his father, he had been induced to 



and enter the government service in the customs depart- 
ment, where he was entrusted with the duty of cross-exam- 
ining smugglers and other offenders against the custom 
laws. He rather enjoyed his present life, as contrasted 
with his uncongenial duties as instructor to the young 
count and as subordinate of the tyrannical custodian, and 
he forgot all about the promise to write a drama. One 
day, while taking a walk, he met Schreyvogel, who called 
to him from a distance, ^^How about your play?^^ The 
young man answered sadly : can^t write at all.^’ 

^^Schreyvogel,” says Grillparzer, ^Tormerly the pos- 
sessor of considerable wealth, which he lost as an art 
dealer, had, toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
through his acquaintance with the victims of the French 
Eevolution, incurred the suspicion of being attached to its 
principles. Although nothing could be proved against 
him, he found it advisable, with the sanction of the au- 
thorities, to leave Vienna for a time. He went to Jena 
and Weimar, where he remained for several years, in 
somewhat close contact with the great literary personages 
of Germany. 

^When I told him: T can’t write at all,’ he replied: 
^That is just the answer I gave Goethe when he encouraged 
me to do literary work; but he told me to roll up my 
sleeves and go ahead.’ 

^The words of the great master mad© a deep impression 
upon me. If, after making all possible allowance for the 
difference in native endowment, others could succeed by 
merely ^rolling up their sleeves,’ why should I be doomed 
to failure? My very soul rebelled against such an as- 
sumption. Continuing my walk alone, I pondered over the 
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^Almfrau/ but accomplished nothing beyond the first 
eight or ten lines, written in trochaic metre, which I had 
become fond of through my acquaintance with Calderon. 

“When I came home and had eaten my supper, I wrote 
down those eight or ten lines, without any particular pur- 
pose in view, and went to bed. A peculiar mental commo- 
tion arose within me. I was seized with a fever. During 
the entire night I threw myself from side to side. I had 
hardly fallen asleep when I started up again. And yet 
all this time I had no thought of the ^Ahnfrau,’ nor of 
any part of its plot, 

“In the morning I rose as one who feels a severe illness 
coming on. I breakfasted with my mother and went back 
to my room. Suddenly my eye caught the paper with the 
verses written down the day before, which I had com- 
pletely forgotten. I sat down and wrote on and on, 
thought and verse coming as if of their own accord, as fast 
as my pen could travel. The next day I had the same ex- 
perience, and in three or four days the first act was ready, 
almost without an erasure. 

“I instantly ran to Schreyvogel, to read to him what I 
had written. He expressed himself as most satisfied, and 
urged me now more than ever to continue. The second 
and third acts were written in the same way. I remember 
that I wrote the great scene in which J aromir persuades 
Bertha to flee, from five o^clock in the morning till five in 
the evening, without a pause and without eating a bite. At 
breakfast time and at noon my mother knocked in vain at 
my door. Only toward evening did I leave my room, 
then strolled over the city ramparts, and late at night I 
took my dinner. 



*^^811(1(161117 cold weather set in, and it seemed as though 
I had lost all ability to think. I betook myself sadly to 
Schreyvogel, and told him that I knew I could not go on. 
But he assured me that I would soon do better, and so it 
happened. After an interruption of two or three days I 
finished the play as rapidly as I had begun it. I wrote it 
in not more than fifteen or sixteen days, and then handed 
it to Schreyvogel, to have him decide as to whether it could 
be performed. When I called after a few days for his 
opinion, I found that he had cooled down very materially. 
Schreyvogel had an excellent mind; he was in some re- 
spects, with all due allowances, a sort of Lessing. But in 
addition to his logical acumen he had this trait in common 
with his prototype, that his artistic principles were the re- 
sult of the study of models, rather than of his own spon- 
taneous views. He was now at a loss what to do with my 
moon-calf and seemed nervous. It was not that he rejected 
the spectral apparitions or the so-called idea of fate, but he 
demanded that the latter he properly developed, especially 
the fact, scarcely touched upon by me, that the family in 
the play were the direct descendants of the sinful ances- 
tress. As I could not agree with his views, he offered to 
rewrite the play and make of it a joint production. But 
against this I protested; it was to be either my play or 
else not to be performed at all.^^ 

Grillparzer, however, finally made the changes suggested 
by Schreyvogel. The objections to the play raised by the 
public censor were overcome by influential friends of the 
celebrated actress, Mme. Schroeder, who had chosen the 
first performance for her benefit. The Theater an der 
Wien, which was also under the direction of Schreyvogel, 
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had among its actors one or two persons who seemed par- 
ticularly qualified for the parts in the ^^Ahnfrau/^ and 
that stage was therefore chosen for its performance^ rather 
than the Burgtheater. 

^^At last/^ writes Grillparzer, ^^came the day of the first 
performance (January 31, 1817). I could not be induced 
to let my name appear on the play-bills. All the street 
corners contained placards with the anouncement of ^Die 
Ahnfrau, a tragedy in five acts/ but without the name of 
the author. This in itself was not a good omen. The 
theatre was half empty and the cash receipts were poor, a 
fact which ]\£me. Schroeder — although she needed money 
badly — ^never remembered to my discredit; on the con- 
trary, she behaved as though she had earned tons of gold 
through my instrumentality. She sent me three reserved 
seats in the first gallery, which were occupied by my 
mother, my youngest brother, then a boy of eleven or 
twelve, and myself. The performance, although admirable, 
made a most dismal impression upon me. I sat as if in a 
bad dream, and I then and there resolved never more to 
attend a performance of any of my plays — a resolution 
which I have up to this day strictly adhered to.*^ The 
members of my family behaved most strangely. I myself 
unconsciously recited the entire play in a low voice. My 
mother, turning her gaze away from the stage every now 
and then, exclaimed again and again : Tor Heaven’s sake, 
Franz, calm yourself, you will get sick;’ while my little 
brother, who sat on the other side of her, prayed inces- 

*This seems to be contradicted by a remark of the actor Costenoble, 
in his Recollections, “Ans dem Burgtheater/^ concerning the first per- 
formance of “The Golden Fleece” (March 27, 1821): “Grillparzer 
was called before the curtain, came, and bowed.” 



santly for the success of the play. What added to the dis- 
agreeahleness of the scene was that there sat among the 
few spectators on the bench directly behind us a respect- 
able-looking old gentleman, who of course did not know 
me, and who, although apparently interested in the per- 
formance, could not refrain from exclaiming frequently: 
^Too gross, altogether too gross.^ There was much ap- 
plause, but only in those scenes which afforded the prin- 
cipal actors an opportunity to display their art. When I 
went on the stage, after the close of the performance, I 
entirely disagreed with the actors, who maintained that 
the play had proved a great success. 

^^That my opinion was the correct one was shown at the 
second performance on the following evening, for the the- 
atre was half empty. But the actor Kiistner said that I 
did not know the ways of this theatre. It always took a 
few days until the public of the Vorstddte of Vienna heard 
of the success of a play. And so it proved. On the even- 
ing of the third performance the theatre was literally 
besieged, and the play produced in Vienna and through- 
out Germany a tremendous impression. 

^Tn spite of the general interest it evoked, ^Die Ahnf ran’ 
did not yield me more than 500 florins in paper money, 
paid me by the director of the theatre, besides a similar 
amount which I received from the publisher, the total be- 
ing equivalent to 400 silver florins (about $1Y0). Acting 
on Schreyvogel’s advice, I had given the play to the 
printer, immediately after the first performance, because 
the critics misrepresented its contents as well as my aims 
in the most atrocious manner. All the theatres of Ger- 
many therefore played the piece after the printed copy. 


with enormous benefit to their treasury, but not one of 
them thought of offering me any share whatever in the 
receipts. However, what I got in Vienna served to defray 
some of our household expenses. We paid the rent for our 
dwelling, then about due, and I kept for myself only fifty 
florins in paper money, for which I bought the Brunswick 
edition of Shakespeare and Heyne’s Iliad.’’ 

^^Die Ahnfrau” established Grillparzer’s reputa- 
tion, and yet it clouded his literary fame through life ; for 
it allied him, in the opinion of the uncritical, long after 
he had sought other themes, with the so-called fate trage- 
dians Miillner and Werner, whose gruesome productions 
shed their gloom over the German stage during the early 
decades of the last century. Great, indeed, must have been 
the literary skill of the young author which triumphed 
over the horrors of so dismal a plot as that of the ^^Ahn- 
frau.” Its outlines are as follows : 

The ghost of the ancestress of Count Borodin haunts the 
castle where he and his daughter Bertha live, the last 
descendants of their race. The ancestress had been mur- 
dered by her husband, whom she had betrayed. Bertha 
falls in love with a stranger who had rescued her in the 
woods from the hands of bandits. It is J aromir, the chief 
of the outlaws — ^her own brother, who had been kidnapped 
in infancy. Count Borodin, who pursues the robbers, is 
killed by Jaromir. Bertha puts an end to her life, and 
Jaromir dies in the fatal embrace of the ghost of the an- 
cestress, which he mistakes for Bertha. Thus is the guilt 
of the house of Borodin avenged by its extinction. 

Grillparzer, as has been seen, wrote his play in scarcely 
more than two weeks, and it has all the merits and some 



of the defects of a composition struck off at such fever 
heat. His impassioned diction and the melody of his 
trochaic tetrameter have not wholly lost their power to 
charm, even in the case of modern audiences ; the exposi- 
tion and the development of the plot manifest the firm 
grasp of the born dramatist, while the occasional crudity 
of thought and redundancy of metaphor are no more 
glaring, it may be urged, than are similar defects in 
Schiller^s first dramatic effort, ^^Die Eauber.^^ Keminis- 
cent borrowing of characters and situations may be looked 
for in the youthful effusions of all dramatists. The bandit 
brother and lover brings before our mind Schiller’s ^Hride 
of Messina,” just as the killing of his father recalls King 
(Edipus, while the fateful dagger, stained with the blood 
of preceding generations, which accomplishes the extinc- 
tion of the house of Borodin, revives the memory of 
Werner’s once famous fate tragedy, ^^The 24th of 
[February.” 

With all its defects, ^Hie Ahnfrau” has to this day 
stood the supreme test of all plays intended for the stage — 
the power to hold and move an audience. Ehrhard has 
explained the secret of its success as follows: “Ho model 
could furnish Grillparzer with that which made the success 
of his play. In addition to genuine inspiration drawn 
from real life, there are dramatic qualities of the first 
order, a marvellous know’ledge of scenic effect, a rapid 
action whose interest never flags, an irresistible warmth, 
a diction full of animation and poetry, which did not need 
to enrich itself with adornments borrowed from Schiller.’^ 
For nearly a century the “Ahnfrau” has been relegated 
by literary historians to the lumber-room of forgotten 
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melodramas, yet again, and again it reappears on the stage, 
in nndiminished strength. “During three generations,” 
says Prof. Emil Reich, “dull malice has vainly spent itself 
against its extraordinary descriptive skill and the power- 
ful development of its plot.” 

In composing “Die Ahnfrau,” Grillparzer was as far 
from any intention of enforcing a particular ethical 
theory as was Goethe when he wrote his “Werther,” and 
“Die Ahnfrau” was even more fiercely attacked for its 
un-Ohristian doctrines than had been the pagan sentiments 
of his illustrious predecessor. Even learned theologians 
joined in the hue and cry, which vainly attempted to 
drown the plaudits of the public. 

It is quite likely that, consciously or unconsciously, the 
forbidding sombreness of “Die Ahnfrau” was the direct 
result of the atmosphere in which its author wrote it. He 
lived at that time in a district significantly known as “Das 
Elend” (The Hisery), a group of gloomy old houses, 
which have now disappeared. The young poet may have 
felt, while revolving the plot of his play, that the hand 
of fate rested heavily on his own family, whose last mem- 
ber he was destiued to be. 



V 


SAPPHO 

STiJHa by the ignorant hostility of his critics, Grillparzer, 
as we learn from his autobiography, determined to choose 
for his next play ^^the simplest possible story, in order to 
prove to the world and to myself that I could produce an 
effect by sheer poetic power. But I found no such story, 
perhaps only because I looked for none. My soul was 
embittered. I felt that I had come as the last poet into 
a prosaic age. Schiller, at the memorial celebration of 
whose death, at the Karnthnerthor Theater, I had nearly 
lost my own life, my chest being almost crushed by the 
crowd against a half-open door — Schiller was dead, and 
Goethe had turned to science, devoting himself, in his 
grandly contemplative way, to indifferent subjects, power- 
less to impress the world ; while within me burned all the 
fires of fantasy. Spring and summer passed in dreamy 
idleness. Toward the beginning of autumn I was taking 
a walk in the Prater along the Danube. Near the first 
group of trees I met Dr. Joel, who told me that Kapell- 
meister Weigel was anxious to find a good libretto. He 
thought that my poetry, combined with Weigehs music, 
would, etc., etc. He himself, he said, had found a splendid 
plot for an opera. While I had not the faintest desire to 
furnish such a libretto, I asked him what the plot was. 
TTa 


however, thought that there were too few incidents in the 
story. Thus we separated ; he turned toward the city, and 
I continued my walk in the Prater. 

^^The mention of Sappho had struck me with singular 
force. Here was the simple story I was in search of. I 
rambled farther and farther into the Prater, and when I 
returned home late in the evening, the plan of the tragedy 
was ready. Next day I asked in the imperial library for 
the extant fragments of Sappho’s poems, and found that 
one of the two complete ones, that addressed to the goddess 
of love, was perfectly suited to my purpose. I translated 
it then and there, and next morning I began work in good 
earnest.” 

Grillparzer completed ^^Sappho” in less than three 
weeks. He had been well prepared for the task. When 
the critics of the ^^Ahnfrau” reproached him with misun- 
derstanding the Greek fate, he returned with the utmost 
zeal to the study of the great Greek tragedians. The aes- 
thetic teachings of Lessing and Winckelmann further chas- 
tened his taste, and Goethe’s ^^Tasso” and ^Tphigenie” left 
their unmistakable imprint on ‘^Sappho.” But Grill- 
parzer’s tragedy is far from being an imitation of either 
Greek or German models. While based on the ancient 
legend, it is wholly modern in the development of its 
characters. There are certain resemblances between 
Mme. de Stael’s ^^Corinne” and Grillparzer’s ^^Sappho.” 
He retained from the legend of antiquity the story of 
Sappho’s unrequited love for Phaon, and of her suicidal 
leap from the Leucadian cliff to that grave which, in Swin- 
burne’s language, ^^hides too deep the supreme head of 
song.” He added the character of Helitta, Sappho’s 
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slave attendant, a creation to which he lent much of the 
charm of Goethe’s Mignon, a young girl irresistible in her 
simple loveliness, which is but heightened by the melan- 
choly due to her forcible separation from her native shores. 

The opening scenes of the play show us Sappho in the 
fulness of her triumph at the Attic games. But she values 
the acclamations of the populace chiefly for the sake of 
Phaon, the youth who accompanies her, and whom she en- 
nobles by her love. Phaon discloses the origin of his affec- 
tion for her in impassioned language : 

Since thought first came, since first my feeble hand 
Coaxed immature the lyre^s melodious wealth. 

Thy god-like image stood before my eyes. 

When at my parents’ humble hearth I sat. 

Their children all joined in a sweet content. 

And then Theano, my good sister, rose. 

To fetch the parchment from the corniced shelf; 

And when thy song, O Sappho, she entoned, 

A silence deep fell on the noisy youths, 

And closer pressed the maidens’ eager group. 

To garner in each golden grain of song. 

.A.nd when she reached the fervent glowing strain 
Of love for him, the youth in beauty clad, 

Of how the goddess poured her longing plaint 
Into the silence of the lonely night; 

When of Andromeda the fate she told, 

How each drank in her words, each bosom swelled 
With rising bliss, the listening heart intent 
To hush the only sound — each beating pulse. 

Mayhap Theano then her head reclined 
Back in her chair and gazed with musing eye 
Into the circling darkness, and she spoke: 

“God-like, what may her outward features be? 

Methinks I see her. By the gods above 



Among a thousand I should know her form/^ 

Keleased from long restraint each fettered tongue. 

Each now his fancy urged to dower thee 
With added beauty, as his choice might prompt. 

One gave thee Pallas’ eye, the other Hera’s arm, 

One Aphrodite’s magic girdle lent. 

But I alone arose and silent stepped 
Into the sacred solitude of night. 

And drawn within the witchery of her realm. 

My senses captive in her sweet repose. 

My arms for thee I spread in longing vain. 

And when above my brow the fleecy clouds, 

The gentle zephyr’s breath, the mountain dew. 

The paling silver of the moon beyond — 

When all this melted into every sense. 

Then wast thou mine, then felt I thy approach. 

And Sappho’s image throned above the clouds. 

But Phaon’s worship of Sappho is in reality an admira- 
tion for the poetess which he shares with all Greece. He 
sees in her merely the goddess ; of the woman, older than 
himself, he soon tires. He first notices Melitta at the fes- 
tive hoard, where, in passing the cup to him, she is seized 
with confusion at the sight of the fair youth and spills the 
contents on the floor. The din of the celebration wearies 
him. He escapes from the feast, and in solitude gives vent 
to his vague unrest and his longing for his parents. Melitta 
is reproved by Sappho for her seeming indifference toward 
the attractions of Phaon. Sappho, in the fervency of her 
love for him, would have the whole world see him with her 
own eyes. She calls : 

Melitta, hearest thou? 

Melitta, 


What, 0 my mistress? 



Sappho. 

Do then my veins alone run warm with blood, 

While ice chokes up the hearts of all the rest^ 

They saw him, heard his voice, the self-same air 
That fanned his brow their lifeless bosoms breathed. 

And a dull-sounding ^'What, O mistress?” 

Is all their lips reluctantly give forth! 

Indeed, I almost hate thee for it. Go I 

(Melitfa turns to go.) 

Sappho (throwing herself upon a grassy slope). 

And canst thou tell me nothing then, Melitta, 

That might rejoice my heart? O speak, dear child! 

Thou saw’st him — didst thou not? and was there nought 
Deserving to be seen and talked about ? 

Didst thou not use thy eyes, thou silly child? 

Melitta is dravm to the same spot which Phaon had 
sought, by an equal longing for her own home. Her 
plaintive call to the gods is overheard by Phaon. 

Phaon. 

So young still and so full of sadness, 

Melitta (frightened). Oh! 

Phaon. 

I heard thee praying to the gods just now 
Por friendly sympathy. Here is a friend. 

An equal sorrow joins like equal blood. 

And those who suffer everywhere are kin. 

I, too, miss longingly the fondest parents, 

I, too, am homewards drawn by sadness’ might. 

Come, let us hear each other’s tale, that sorrow, 

Thus interchanged, become a mutual balm. 

Thou’rt silent? Why suspicious, gentle maiden? 

Look up at me ! ISTo harm is in my thought. 

(He taTces hold of her chin and raises her head.) 
Ah! Is it you then who passed ’round the cup 
And ’stead of me did cool the polished floor? 



Hence so afraid ? Forget thy merry blunder I 
Thy mistress laughed at it, no less than I. 
i,Meliitaj who seemed startled at the last remarlc, first looTcs 
down, then casts a glance at Phaon, and turns to go.) 
PTiaon, 

J. did not mean to give offence, dear child. 

Can such a gentle eye so serious look? 

Thou must reply to me, I do insist. 

I noticed thee before this — ^at the feast. 

Thy lovely stillness, maiden, shone above 
The tumult wild of the carousing guests. 

Who art thou? And what keeps thee in this place? 

Thou sat'st not at the table, but didst serve ; 

The slaves familiarly addressed thee, seeming thus 
To mark thee their companion, and yet — 

Melitta. 

That am I! (She turns to go.) 

Phaon Qceeping her hach). Nay! 

Melitta. 

What ask you of the slave? 
Xet her with slaves seek kindred solace — and — 

Take me to you, to you take me, ye gods 1 
Phaon. 

Thou art disturbed, thou tremblest. Calm thyself ! 

The fetters of a slave tie but the hands. 

The mind alone makes free, and makes the slave. 

]Be quiet! Sappho gentle is and kind; 

One word from me, and thou without a ransom 
May'st, free, return to thy paternal home. 

(Melitta silently shaJces her head.) 

Phaon. 

IBelieve me, she will free thee. Or perhaps 
The fervid longing for thy fatherland. 

That first so moved thee, has already fled ? 

Melitta. 

My fatherland! Ah, tell me where it is! 


I^Jiaon, 

Thou know^st it not? 

Melitta. 

In early childhood days 
Was snatched away I from its tender soil; 

Its flowers only and its vales retains 
My memory, its name is strange to me, 

But it lies there whence comes to us the sun. 

Tor light was there and all was beautiful. 

I^haon. 

Is it then far from here? 

MelUia* 

Far, very far I 

There was surrounded I by other trees. 

And other flowers filled the air with fragrance, 

More beautiful the stars were in the heavens, 

And kindly were the people that there dwelt. 

^Mong many children lived I, still a child, 

And there was, too, alas! an aged man. 

With silvery locks, and father him I called. 

He fondled me, and there was still another. 

So fair to see, and of so gentle mien. 

Brown was his hair and eye, almost like — ^thine. 
JPhaon. 

W^hy stopp^st thou ? And that man ? 

JMeliita. 

He too — 

J^haon, 

Caressed 

Bike this. {He seizes her hand,) 

JSdielitta (in a low voice). 

I was a child. 

JPhaon. 

I know full we 

A dear, sweet child, unconscious of itself. 


Continue I 


(He drops her h 



Melitta. 


And thus all was right and good. 

But once awoke 1 in the night. Wild screams 
From all sides fiercely beat upon my ear. 

My nurse approached my bed, I was picked up, 

And carried out away into the darkness. 

Around me see I cabins flaming up. 

And men are fighting, and they fiee and fall. 

And now a madman furious grasps at me. 

And there is anguish, shrieking, battle cry. 

When next remembrance comes I'm on a ship. 
Which in the night glides swiftly through the sea, 
And children heard I cry and maidens, too. 

But fewer grew in number they, poor things. 

The farther was our country left behind. 

And thus we sailed on many days and nights. 

Yes, months perhaps. And then I was alone. 

Of all the wretched lot, with those wild men. 

Till finally there faced us Lesbos' coast. 

There was I put ashore. There saw I Sappho, 

She offered gold for me, and hers became Melitta. 
Phaon. 

Was then thy lot so sad in Sappho's hands? 

Melitta. 

0 no, 'twas not. With kindness she received me. 
She dried my tears, and gave me loving care. 

And fondly taught me, for though sometimes rash. 
And quick of temper, bitter for a moment. 

Kind Sappho is and sweet, yes, truly kind. 

Phaon. 

And yet ne'er couldst thy country thou forget? 
Melitta. 

Alas ! too soon did I forget my home ! 

For what with dance and play and household duties, 

1 seldom thought of those whom I had left. 

But sometimes, when oppressed I am by sorrow. 



Then longing steals into my aching heart, 

And memory, with sweet yet painful hand. 

Unveils the past that lies in golden haze. 

And thus it was to-day. I felt so timid. 

Each lightly spoken word upon me fell 

With wounding weight, as on raw flesh and flbre. 

And — yet, all now is well, and I am glad. 

(A voice calls from within*) 

Melitta ! 

Phaon* 

Hearl They call! 

Melitta. 

They call ? I come. 

(She drops the flowers and the wreath she had begun to maTce.) 
Phaon. 

What is this? 

Melitta. 

Flowers, thou seest. 

Phaon. 

And for whom? 

Melitta. 

For thee — for thee and Sappho. 

Phaon. 

Stay! 

Melitta. 

They call. 

Phaon. 

Thou must not leave from here with frowning look 1 
Show me thy flowers I 
Melitta. 

Here! 

Phaon (talcing out a rose). 

Take thou this rose! 

(He fastens it to her bosom.) 
Let it remind thee of the hour now passed. 



Kemind thee that not only in thy home. 

That in the far-ofi land are also friends. 

{Melittaj who shuddered as he touched her, stands now motion’ 
less, with heaving hosom, her arms hanging down, and hei 
head lowed* Phaon, a few steps apart, has his eyes fixed 
upon her,) 

(A voice from within*) Melittal 
Melitia. 

Did you call? 

Phaon. 

Not L Within — 

Melitta (picJcing up the wreaths she had dropped). 

Pm coming. 

Phaon. 

Why so niggardly, Melitta? 

Deserves my gift no gift from thee in turn? 

Melitta. 

A gift from me? What owns my poverty? 

Phaon. 

Gold vanity bestows, and so does pride ; 

The gift of friendship and of love is flowers. 

And flowers thou hast here. 

Melitta {throwing away the flowers). 

How? these thou wouldst. 
Plucked by those maidens wild, that destined were — 

No, never! 

Phaon. 

Then what else wilt thou bestow? 

Melitta. 

How they have ravaged all these bushes here! 

No trace is left of e’en a single flower. 

{She stands before a rosebush and looJcs tip.) 
There hangs a rose, I see, on yonder branch. 

But far too high for me, I cannot reach it. 

Phaon. 

I’ll lend a helping hand. 
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Phaon^ 

How? Is Sappiio her 
(He relinquish^ 

Sappho iafier a pause). 

Kelitta! 

Melitta- 

Mistress mine! 

Sappho* 

What seek’st thou hei 

Meliita. 

I looked for dlowers. 

Sappho. 

And not without success ! 

Meliita. 

This rose — 

Sappho. 

This rose — it burns upon thy lips. 

Meliita. 

It hangs so high. 

Sappho. 

Perhaps not high enough. 

Go! 

Meliita. 

And shall I perhaps — ? 

Sappho. 

Go, say I, go! 

(Exit 

Sappho, still unsuspecting, and blind, to the ( 
Phaon’s feelings toward her, entreats him not 
a dangerous sentiment in the heart of one whom 
almost as a child: 

llTo maiden, brought to me by fate’s caprice. 
Was dear to me as has Melitta been, 

A maiden sweet and gentle in her thought. 


Her mind not deep nor ricli, nor yet endowed 
With skill to exercise a varied art. 

She won my heart as no one else has won. 

By artless ways and unpretending worth. 

Sappho’s jealousy is not aroused until, while bending 
over Phaon to imprint a kiss on his brow, she hears him 
utter Melitta’s name in a dream. Phaon, who is uncon- 
scious of the depth of his affection for Melitta, just as he 
was ignorant of his real sentiments toward Sappho, re- 
lates to her innocently the dream in which Melitta ap- 
peared to him. In an interview with Melitta, Sappho’s 
jealousy bursts into flame, and she threatens her with a 
dagger. Phaon appears in time to save Melitta. 
Sappho decides to transport her secretly to the isle of 
Chios, but Phaon discovers her design and flees with 
Melitta. They are overtaken and brought back. Sappho 
recognizes that she was not destined to enjoy earthly love, 

Whoe’er is chosen by the gods as theirs. 

The mortal throng must shun forevermore, 

and she plunges from the cliff into the sea, with the part- 
ing prayer : 

Be yours each flowering joy; think well of her 

Who willing now repays her life’s last debt. 

Bless them, ye gods, and take me to yoin* heights ! 

^^Sappho,” which was first performed at the Burg- 
theater on April 21, 1818, was the play Grillparzer him- 
self liked best of all his works, and it has perhaps retained 
a stronger hold on the public than those of his tragedies 
which surpass it in dramatic power. As an illustration of 
the vagaries of dramatic criticism, it may he interesting 


to compare the varied impressions produced by the play 
on some of the contemporaries of the young author. 

Lord Byron, among foreign critics, was one of the most 
enthusiastic in its praise. In an entry in his diary, under 
date of January 12, 1821, he wrote: ^^Kead the Italian 
translation by Guido Sorelli of the German Grillparzer — a 
devil of a name, to be sure, for posterity, but they must 
learn to pronounce it. With all the allowance for transla- 
tion, . . . the tragedy of ^Sappho’ is superb and sublime ! 
And who is he ? I know him not, but ages will.^’ Carlyle 
in an article on ^^German Playwrights,’^ written in 1'829, 
speaks of Grillparzer, in his irritatingly patronizing way, 
as ^^a most inoffensive man, nay, positively rather meri- 
torious. ^Sappho,’ which we are sorry to hear is not his 
last piece, but his second, appears to us very considerably 
the most faultless production of his we are yet acquainted 
with. There is a degree of grace and simplicity in it, a 
softness, polish and general good taste, little to be expected 
from the author of ^Die Ahnfrau.’ ” In Germany, Tieck 
and Solger, considered weighty critics in their day, treated 
the young dramatist with the utmost contempt. Solger, 
whose esthetic pretensions annoyed Schiller and Goethe 
not a little, wrote after a performance of ^^Sappho”: ^^I 
must mention that monstrosity. The favor it meets with 
is astounding. My wife and I would have laughed out- 
right over it had we not been so greatly bored.” 

Modern criticism assigns to ^^Sappho” a very high rank 
among the dramatic masterpieces of German literature. 
Eudolf Gottschall, who is very grudging in his praise of 
Grillparzer, places ^'Sappho” very close to Goethe’s 
^Tphigeuie.” A certain inner parallelism heightens the 



resemblance between the two dramas; but if Iphigenie 
affords ns yagiie glimpses of one of Groethe’s passionate 
attachments, Sappho^s plaint is almost literal in its sad 
recital of Grillparzer^s misfortunes : 

To lose and to renounce has been my lot. 

My parents early sank into their grave. 

Their children followed to the nether world, 

Ey fate^s decree and also by their guilt, 

Which sorely wounded oft my faithful heart. 

I know the torture of ingratitude. 

Deceptive love and friendship false and base; 

Their anguish has my bosom learned to bear. 

To lose and to renounce has been my lot. 

In more than one of his lyrics recurs this melancholy 
note, as in his ^^Entsagung’’ (Resignation) : 

Mankind’s eternal fate is resignation, 

No joys are thine but those thou hast renounced. 

Sappho has often challenged comparison with Goethe^s 
Tasso. We find in both the same conflict between art and 
actuality, but Grillparzer’s heroine is dramatically a more 
effective impersonation of the poet struggling against 
hopeless passion than Goethe’s hero. ^^Tasso shows no- 
where,” says Volkelt, ^^such clearness and significance in 
his attitude toward life.” That the conclusion of 
^^Sappho” is disappointing, ethically rather than dramati- 
cally, may be granted. We feel that her death is not 
called for by the situation. Phaon, to put it bluntly, is 
scarcely worth dying for. He tells Sappho : 

If love I vowed thee, ’twas without deception: 

I loved thee as methinks one loves the gods, 

Toves what is noble, what is beautiful, 
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One can hardly help suspecting that she ends her life 
rather from chagrin at having thrown away her aiSFection 
on one so immeasurably beneath her than because her 
dwelling place is with the gods. 

Grillparzer himself , who was ever his own justest critic, 
is far from claiming perfection for the manner in which 
he treated his theme, tie recognizes the lack of action in 
the first two acts and admits that the first, especially, has 
in reality little dramatic life. But his own preference for 
the play, as the one, above all others, written with the 
completest spontaneity and joy in the mere creating, is 
abundantly justified by its extraordinary poetic beauties, 
and a perfection of form perhaps unequalled in any 
drama produced by so youthful an author. 



BAS GOBDEJ^-E VLIESS 


^^Sappho/^ like ^^Die Ahnfrau/’ was triumphantly pro- 
duced on many German stages, but the pecuniary results 
which the play yielded to the author were insignificant. 
One court theatre sent him about six dollars as his royalty. 
Nor was the income from the sale of his printed works 
worth mentioning. From a sentiment of patriotism, he re- 
fused the offers of German publishers and clung to his un- 
enterprising Vienna bookseller. His growing fame re- 
sulted, however, in an improvement in his official position, 
through the favor of Count Stadion, the Minister of 
Finance, one of the few enlightened bureaucrats then in 
high office. He caused him to be appointed dramatic 
writer to the Burgtheater, with an annual salary of 2,000 
paper florins, equivalent to about 400 dollars. Prince 
Metternich also became interested in him and promised to 
smooth his official path. might have been the idol of 
the mighty in the state,^^ is Grillparzer’s remark, ^^had I 
never written a line about anything else but the fortunes 
of simple-minded lovers. But scarcely did I overstep these 
bounds when I was persecuted by everybody.’’ Through 
the mistaken good-will of Count Stadion he was trans- 
ferred to another department in the Ministry of Finance, 


the STimmer of 1818, accident threw in his way a 
dictionary of mythology, in which the legend of Medea 
arrested his attention. The subject seemed to him emi- 
nently adapted to fuller dramatic treatment than Euripides 
and his modern imitators, with some of whom he was 
familiar, had given it, and he conceived the plan of 
a trilogy based on the quest for the golden fleece. He was 
then unaware that Schiller, in a letter to Goethe written in 
1798, had pointed out the story of Medea as a rich and 
still unexplored field for the dramatist ^^if treated in its 
entirety and as a cycle.^^ Grillparzer prepared himself for 
his task by the most painstaking study of ancient sources — 
Apollonius Khodius’s ^^Argonautica,^^ Strabo’s ^^Geogra- 
phy,’’ and Valerius Elaccus’s epic. He divided his sub- 
ject into three parts, ^^Der Gastfreund” (The Guest), 
Argonauten” and ^Medea.” The work was carried on 
with his usual rapidity. He wrote the one-act ^^Gast- 
freund” between the 29th of September and the 5th of 
October, 1818, and the first three acts of ^^Die Argonaii- 
ten” between the 20th of October and the 3d of November. 
Then his labors were interrupted by the illness of his 
mother, which terminated in her death, on the 24th 
of January, 1819. Her loss was a crushing blow to him, 
all the more so because, as is now considered certain, she 
had terminated her life in a fit of insanity. His own 
version, in his autobiography, is that he found her one 
night standing, half-dressed, near her bed. He addressed 
her, but received no answer, and discovered to his horror 
that she was dead. 

^^What I felt,” wrote Grillparzer, ^^can only be imagined 
by one who knew the almost idyllic nature of our common 





life. After she had no longer any resources of her own, 
I provided for all the necessities of our home, and thus 
I was to her both son and husband. She had no will but 
mine, nor did it ever enter my mind to impose upon her 
a wish that was not hers. All domestic matters were left 
to her absolute decision, but on the other hand she re- 
frained from any interference in the domain of my 
thoughts, sentiments, convictions — in whatever related to 
my work. According to custom at the time of her youth, 
she had received very little so-called education — in those 
days learning was a thing scarcely thought of for women 
— ^but artistically endowed as she was, she could interest 
herself in everything, and her mind was receptive even in 
directions where her knowledge was deficient. Judging 
from the harmony of our relations, I may say that a 
wedded life would not have been contrary to my nature, 
although I was not to enter into it. There is within me 
something yielding and conciliatory that inclines me only 
too much to the guidance of others, but constant disturb- 
ance or interference in my inner life I do not tolerate; I 
could not bear it even if I made up my mind to it. In 
married life I should have required to be let alone, for- 
getting that my wife had a personality of her own, though 
I should gladly have shown myself willing to contribute 
my share toward removing any causes of mutual misun- 
derstanding. But to be one of two would have been im- 
possible to my solitary nature. At one time it seemed as 
though such a relationship might be formed, but it was 
nipped in the bud. Heaven knows through no fault of 
mine.’^ 

To turn his mind from his grief, he went to Italy, 



where he became acquainted with Count 
lord-steward of the Empress Caroline Augusta 
who was then travelling in that country with tl 
The count was anxious to introduce Grillpai 
empress, and on their arrival at Eome, where qi 
been prepared for the lord-steward in the 
Wurmbrand, in order to keep Grillparzer net 
it be known that the poet was secretary t 
press. This deception, which was not at al 
parzer^s liking, and of which he only heard la 
to disagreeable complications on the poet’s 
Vienna^ 

During his stay in Italy Grillparzer enjoyed 
of being invited to dine with Prince Metternicl 
tion this circumstance,” he writes, ^^solely be 
remarkable incident which occurred on that occ 
prince was, as always, very amiable. After di] 
coffee was being served, he recited with real e 
and from memory, in English, the entire fouri 
Lord Byron’s ^Childe Harold.’ That canto ha- 
appeared, and was still unknown to me. IS/. 
daughter, the Countess Esterhazy, since dece 
sionally prompted him, likewise from memory. 
On his return to Vienna Grillparzer once m 
the victim of bureaucratic persecution, being to 
in wilful disregard of his wishes, between 
istry of Einance and the department dealing 
affairs of the court theatres. Still greater 
arose from the publication of several lyric poe 
in Italy, in one of which, inspired by the Forn 
titled ^^The Euins of Campo Vaccino,” he had 


the classic age with the clericism superimposed upon it, 
thereby incurring the displeasure of the public censor. 
The emperor himself, as well as Metternich, joined in the 
official denunciation of the poet. The indignation of the 
emperor was all the greater because the poem had appeared 
in an almanac dedicated to a Bavarian princess, and the 
Munich court had sent to the Austrian government a pro- 
test against the laxity of the Vienna censor in permitting 
the publication of such anti-Christian sentiments. All the 
unsold copies of the almanac were thereupon seized and 
the obnoxious pages torn out. 

^^Unfortunately,” wrote Grillparzer, ^^this measure 
failed to attain the desired end. Tour hundred complete 
copies had already been sent to other countries, and lovers 
of prohibited literature and scandal of whatever kind en- 
deavored to bring them back at any cost. Those who could 
not buy a perfect volume borrowed one and wrote out a 
copy of my poem, and as a result nothing from my pen has 
ever had such a circulation in my fatherland as this poem, 
which, if left unnoticed, would have been thoughtlessly 
swallowed by the public with no greater relish than if it 
had been so much grass.” 

As a public official, Grillparzer was peremptorily sum- 
moned by the president of the police to explain his con- 
duct. ^Tt would have been easy enough,” he wrote, “to 
defend myself. The poem had received the imprimatur 
of the public censor, and that completely exculpated me 
as the author. But that merely meant shifting the respon- 
sibility to the shoulders of the censor, in this instance my 
friend Schreyvogel, and this was not to be thought of. I 
therefore handed the president of the police a memoran- 


dnm in which I gathered together everything that could 
possibly be said by way of justification of intent and 
expression.” 

The document is a manly and very able plea for the 
right of the poet to give utterance to his momentary 
thought, but his learned distinctions between the functions 
of poetry and history were lost upon the ignoramuses and 
time-servers of Austrian officialdom. The poet was from 
now on a spotted man. ^^Henceforth,” he wrote, ^'every 
vagabond thought himself licensed to attack and malign 
me.” He was popularly known as an enemy of the Pope, 
and when, in 1821, he applied for a position in the private 
library of the emperor, Francis remarked : ^^Yes, he might 
do well enough for the place if he hadn^t had that afifair 
with the Pope.” 

In the midst of all these tribulations Grrillparzer re- 
sumed work on his trilogy. ^^My disagreeable experi- 
ences,” he wrote, ^^did not dampen my ardor in the com- 
position of the dramatic poem. I remember that the 
verses which Oreusa recites in the second act of ‘^Medea^ 
— ^the favorite song of J ason — ^were written by me in pen- 
cil, in the antechamber of the president of the police while 
I was expecting a stormy audience. As I felt that my ex- 
citement and anger would soon give way to reaction and 
discouragement, I hurried to the conclusion as rapidly 
as possible, and I know that I wrote each of the last two 
acts of ^Medea’ in two days. When I had finished (on 
the 20th of January, 1820) I was thoroughly exhausted, 
and without rewriting the play or making any further 
changes, beyond those I had made while writing, I carried 
the barely legible manuscript to Schreyvogel. After 



reading it, he remained silent for a long time, and finally 
remarked that my queer production ought to be laid aside 
for a while. With my usual indifference to the fate of my 
works, I tried to dismiss all troublesome thoughts of the 
present and future by seeking diversion of every kind, and 
also by turning to the ancient writers and to Kant’s phi- 
losophy, with which I had only recently become acquainted. 
While I was thus engaged, Schreyvogel suddenly made his 
appearance, embraced me, and said that ^The Golden 
Fleece’ was to be put upon the stage without any delay. 
What had caused him to change his opinion, I do not 
know. It may be that he could not at first easily read 
the badly written manuscript, or that it was only on a 
second reading that he entered into my deliberately 
planned purpose of fusing in my work — ^whimsical though 
it may be — ^the romantic and the classic. However, we 
never discussed this point. At all events that excellent 
man, to whom I am so greatly indebted, may well have 
been displeased at my handing him my play as a finished 
product, ready to be performed, without subjecting it first 
to his criticism. I should have been stupid indeed had the 
opinions of such a friend concerning matters of detail been 
indifferent to me^ but I knew from experience that his 
desiderata concerned the essence of the plays, and as to 
that, I wanted to reserve perfect freedom of action, even 
at the risk of making a mistake. 

^^This feeling of independence has always kept me away 
from literary coteries. With two exceptions, no journalist 
or literary celebrity has ever received a letter from me, 
and those two letters I wrote by way of reply. I have al- 
ways stood alone, and therefore I was at first attacked on 


all sides, and later on ignored. I bore this treatment with 
prond disdain, although it subsequently lessened my pleas- 
ure in the creation of new works. I may add here that in 
mingling, as stated, the romantic and classic in 
my play, nothing was further from my mind than a silly 
purpose to imitate either Shakespeare or any other poet 
of his time. What I intended to do was to bring out as 
clearly as possible the difference between Colchis and 
Greece, a difference which forms the basis of the tragedy, 
and which caused me to employ here and there, alter- 
nately, the iambic measure and an unfettered metre, ex- 
pressive, as it were, of a different idiom. 

The trilogy was performed on the 26th and 27th of 
March, 1821. Grillparzer records in his autobiography 
a barely moderate success. The first and second parts, 
“Der Gastfreund’’ and ^^Die Argonauten,” are rarely seen 
on the stage nowadays, while ^^Medea” has remained one 
of the most popular and effective of German tragedies. 

^^The Guesf’ is in the nature of a prologue. We see 
in the wilds of Colchis Medea, daughter of King ^etes, 
leading a life of untamed freedom. She is in communion 
with supernatural powers and defies the restraints of hu- 
man society. Her inflexible will clashes with the behests 
of her father, a barbarian ruler, yet, in his rude way, a 
lover of his country. The opening scene shows Medea and 
her weird nurse, Gora, in the act of offering a deer as a 
sacrifice to the goddess Darimba. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony Medea summons her attendants to the chase. 
Peritta, who has earned her mistress’ contempt by re- 
nouncing her liberty and following her lover, is banished 
from Medea’s presence. She kneels before her. 


Medea, 

Kneel not ! Thou shalt not kneel ! 

Hear’st thou? I blush with very shame for thee. 
So cowardly, so tame! Not that IVe lost thee 
Fills me with pain, but that I must despise 
Whom formerly I loved. 


Peritta. 


O if you knew! 


Medea. 

Knew what? Didst recently not steal away. 

The chase forsaking, down the Tergene valley. 
To seek the shepherds ? Speak, ungrateful one ! 
Didst thou not promise to be mine forever. 

Not any man^s? Speak, didst thou promise me? 
Peritta. 

When thus I vowed, could I then know — 


BesUent! 

What need of knowing more than that you promised! 
iEetes’ royal daughter is Medea, 

And what I do is right because I do it; 

And yet, thou false one, had I promised thee 
This hand of mine to cut from off my arm, 

I’d do the deed, forsooth, because I promised. 

Peritta. 

Eesistless fate drove me unconscious on 
Against my will, indeed against — 

Indeed! 

She would not, yet she did — Go, siUy one ! 

How could it happen if thy wish forbade? 

What I do I have wished, and what I wish — 

Well, that perchance I sometimes leave undone. 

Go back into thy shepherd’s stuffy cabin. 

There squat thee down in smoke and wretched squalor, 
And cabbage raise upon an inch of ground! 

My garden is th’ illimitable earth. 

The sky’s blue pillars mark my dwelling place. 


There shall I stand, around me the free hills. 

And drink their air with nnimprisoned breast. 

And looking down on thee, despise thee, girl. 

Ho ! To the woods, ye maidens ! To the woods ! 

Medea’s fierceness leaps into flame when she is told by 
her father that strangers have arrived from a foreign 
land, bearing rich treasure, and intent on laying waste the 
land. ^^Go and kill them,” is her advice to ^etes, but she 
will not stoop to the treachery planned by him toward the 
leader of the invaders, Phrixus, the Greek. The latter 
comes bearing aloft the fateful golden fleece which he had 
stripped from a statue of the God Peronto at Delphi, in 
obedience to a dream. Peronto is the patron deity of Col- 
chis, and when Phrixus bends his knee before his statue 
and thanks him for his protection, ^etes’s religious jeal- 
ousy is added to his greed, and he resolves on the destruc- 
tion of the stranger who invokes his hospitality. Medea 
vainly protests against the murder. Phrixus’s dying curse 
bespeaks misery and death for the children of the man 
who has so vilely betrayed his guest, u^letes, terror- 
stricken, would fain force the fleece, which portended the 
ruin of his house, upon his lifeless victim, and Medea, 
repeating with gruesome emphasis Phrixus’s curse, fore- 
tells the awful doom that is impending. 

The expedition of the Argonauts, led by the war-like 
J ason, is the theme of the second part of the trilogy. The 
golden fleece is buried in a cave guarded by a dragon. 
Medea has foreseen the coming of the avengers. jEetes 
and his son Absyrtus appeal to her to avert their fate and 
consult the gods. In the gloomy tower which is her re- 
treat she reluctantly invokes the powers of darkness: 
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Medea (a hlach staff in her right hand:, a lamp in her left). 

It is so sultry here, so gloomy! 

A humid vapor oppresses the £ame, 

It burns, but gives no light. 

CShe puts the lamp down.) 

Hark ! It is my own heart 

That loudly beats against my breast. 

Weak and silly I am! Arouse thee, Medea! 

My father’s cause is at stake, the cause of the gods. 

Shall strangers be victorious? Is Colchis doomed? 

Hever, never! 

Begin then thy work ! 

Attend me, ye gods! 

Hear me, and answer my question ! 

(^8he makes signs in the air with her staff.) 
Ye who walk clad in the robes of night. 

And march on the wings of the storm. 

Dread princes of the deep. 

Who approve of resolve 
And deliberate deed, 

Who with corpses abide. 

And drink the blood of the slain ; 

Who know the heart’s secret and bend the will ; 

Who count each blade of the present. 

And garner the harvest of the past. 

And foresee the budding crop of the future — 

To you I call ! 

Announce to me clearly 

What threatens our safety, what smiles on our fate. 

By the power I wield. 

By the deed I have done. 

By the word that ye know, 

I call to you : 

Appear, appear! 


What means this? All is silence. 


(A pause.) 


They do not appear ? 

Have I offended you, or has human foot, 

A violating foot. 

Entered this sacred spot ? , 

I am filled with alarm, I am seized with a shudder I 
Ye who are aU powerful, hear me call! 

Hear the voice of Medea! 

It is the call of a friend. 

I implore you, I demand: 

Appear, appear! 

{Jason jumps forward from hehind the statue.') 
Medea {drawing hacJc). 

Ha! 

Jason. 

Accursed sorceress, thy end has come ! 

Before thee stands who is to take thy life. 

{While rushing forward with extended sword, he wounds Medea 
in the arm.) 

Medea {grasping with her left hand the injured right arm). 
Woe’s me! 

{She drops upon a seat in the rock, groaning and hreathing 
heavily.) 

Jason. 

Thou flee’st ? My arm shall reach thee still. 

{Looking about him in the darkness.) 

Where is she? 

{Ee takes the lamp and searches hy its light.) 
There! — Thou shalt escape me not. 

{Approaching her.) 

Thou wicked one! 

Medea {groaning). 

Oh! 

Jason. 

Groan’st thou ? Tremble then f 
{Letting the light of the lamp fall upon her.y 
Deceives me not my sight ? Art thou the sorceress 


Tlxat but a moment since did hoarsely curse? 

A maiden see I lying at my feet, ' 

Defended by that grace which conquers all, 

And superhuman nothing but her beauty. 

Is’t thou? Ah, yes I That white arm runs with blood, 
Which my unfeeling sword has caused to flow. 

What hast thou made me do ? Art thou aware 
That I came near to killing thee, fair image, 

When in night^s darkness I attacked thee thus? 

And pity ’twere, indeed, to slay such charm ! 

Who art thou, tell me, thou deceitful being ? 

Thou seem’st so fair, and art so full of evil, 

So well worth loving, yet begetting hate. 

How could this mouth, a rose, which like a rose 
Was made to breathe the fragrance of sweet words. 

With darksome utterance pollute itself? 

When hTature planned thee, she wrote gentleness 
With pleasing letters on her first fair leaf. 

Who set the sorceress^ sign upon her pages ? 

Oh, I beseech thee, leave! I hate thy beauty. 

Which will not let me fully hate thy malice. 

Thou breathest heavily. Does pain thy arm? 

Thou now behold’st the fruits of evil deeds. 

The wound is bleeding. Let me see ! 

(He touches her hand, 
Thou tremblest! 

Fast beats thy pulse, convulsed is every fibre. 

Perhaps thou art as bad not as thou seem’st. 

But tainted merely by thy savage country. 

And penitent, and full of pious shame. 

Lift up thy eye and look into my own. 

That in thy clear gaze I may see revealed 
The hidden riddles of thy life and deeds. 

Art silent, maiden, thou? O wert thou mute. 

And would another mouth less sweet than thine 
Had apok^ Qursed words that struck my ear! 



Tliou sighest. Speak! O let me hear thy sounds! 

Entrust them to the air’s swift messengers. 

Or else my mouth shall fetch them from thy lips! 

The appearance of Absyrtus interrupts the spell which 
the god-like Jason has thrown over Medea. She stays the 
hand of her brother, who is about to strike down the 
stranger. Unknown to herself, love for Jason from now 
on fills her soul. Her nurse and her attendants find her 
listless and tearful. Medea confides her adventure to 
Gora, but insists that it was Heimdar, the god of the 
deep, who appeared to her in the guise of a young hero. 
Jason, in an interview with jEetes, tells him the object of 
his mission. He has been sent by his uncle Pelias, King 
of Thessaly, to demand the return of the golden fleece. 
jEetes haughtily refuses, but presses upon Jason a cheer- 
ing cup, in token of hospitality. Medea presents it to the 
stranger, but when she recognizes Jason in him, she utters 
a cry of horror, warning him against the poisoned draught, 
and thus saving his life for the second time. Medea still 
professes to share her father’s undying hatred of the in- 
vaders and their leader. She refuses to admit to the im- 
petuous J ason, who reads the secret of her heart, that she 
returns his passion. He leads her back to her father. 

J ason. 

How, king, prepare thee for the deadly struggle! 

The ties are severed that have held me captive; 

Dispelled forever is the fond delusion 

That lamed each sinew and repressed the deed. 

As back to thee I give her thou embracest, 

So from me cast I peace, and now breathe war. 

Prepare thee, king! At stake are life and fate! 

(To Medea.) 


And thon, who mute and trembling liest here, 

Tby face in hostile anger turned from me, 

Earewelll We now must part forevermore* 

There was one moment when I vainly thought 

That thon conldst feel, that thou conldst more than hate. 

When I ima^ned the eternal gods 

Had made us for each other, thee and me; 

But that is past, and now farewell, once more. 

Twice hast thou saved the stranger’s life, Medea. 

This I shall cherish, and I thank thee for it* 

When in my far-oif home, in years to come, 

I tell the story to my listening friends. 

And they shall ask and urge : Bor whom the tear 
That sparkles strangely in thy manly eye^ 

Then painful recollection will o’erpower me. 

And I shall say : Medea was her name. 

And she was beautiful and was majestic, 

But in her bosom beat no human heart. 

The confession of her love is finally wrung from her 
when her father, in his fury, attempts to strike Jason 
down. She entreats ^etes to accept Jason as his son, 
but merely provokes his curse: 

^etes. 

Thou hast deceived me and betrayed. 

Never more shalt thou enter my house! 

Thou art cast out like the beast in the wilderness, 

Shalt die among strangers alone. 

Follow him, thy lover, to his home. 

Share his bed, his errors, his shame! 

Live a stranger among strangers. 

Mocked at, despised, and jeered by the crowd! 

He for whom thou forsakest father and country. 

Himself shall despise thee and mock. 

When stilled his desire, when dead is his lust. 

Thou shalt stand and wring thy hands, 


And extend them toward thy home. 

Separated by the wide and raging sea. 

Whose murmuring waves bring thee thy father’s curse. 

Medea^s lot is now inseparably joined to Jason’s. 
summons his followers for the final stroke and attempts 
to soothe Medea. 

Jason. 

Forget what thou hast heard, what thou hast seen, 

What thou hast been until this very hour. 

-^Fetes’ daughter is now Jason’s wif^. 

Linked to my breast thy duty and thy right. 

And as from thee I ruthless tear this veil. 

Marked with the symbols of the powers below. 

So tear I from thee all the ancient ties 
That joined thee to this country’s wickedness. 

Ye Greeks, here stands a Grecian maiden ! Hail her ! 

(He tears off her veil.') 

Medea {endeavoring to seize it). 

The gods adorned me! 

Jason. 

Those below. Away 1 
Thy hair falls freely o’er thy open brow, 

And free and open art thou Jason’s bride. 

But one thing more, and we shall sail from hence : 

The fleece thou knowest; tell me where it lies. 

Medea. 

0 speak it not! 

Jason. 

Why not? 

Medea. 

Speak not, speak not 1 

Jason. 

Pledged is my word to fetch from hence the fleece. 

Without the victor’s prize returns not Jason. 


Medea. 

0 hear my voice, speak not of it ! 

A god in his anger sent the fleece; 

Misfortune it brings, it ever has brought. 

1 am thy wife; thou hast snatched it from me. 

Snatched from my breast the reluctant word. 

Thine am I, I follow wherever thou wilt. 

But not one word more about that fleece! 

In the dawning twilight of prescient dreams 
The gods have shown it to me, 

Spread over corpses. 

Spattered with blood. 

My blood, 

Speak not of it! 

Medea implores Jason to desist from the search for the 
fleece, which must end in certain death, but as he remains 
unshaken in his determination, she accompanies him to the 
cave, where, aided by her magic, he eludes the dragon, 
and carries off the coveted treasure. As the Argonauts 
are about to embark, Absyrtus, at the head of a force of 
Colchians, comes to recapture the fleece. Disarmed by 
Jason, and threatened with capture, he leaps into the sea. 
-^etes appears in time to witness in his son’s death the 
fulfilment of the curse pronounced by Phrixus. When he 
attempts to throw himself upon Jason, he staggers back 
before the avenging fleece. The Argonauts depart as the 
agonized father falls to the ground. 

During the long sail from Colchis to Greece Medea be- 
comes Jason’s wife. He curtly relates: 

Four years the gods postponed the ship’s return, 

’Tween sea and land we aimlessly were tossed. 

And hourly facing her in narrow confines, 



My early shudder parted with its sting. 

Done was what happened; she became my wife. 

Two children are born to the ill-matched pair. Bitter 
disappointment awaits them both on their final landing. 
Instead of being hailed in G-reece as the conquering hero, 
Jason is the object of general aversion because of his wife, 
the sorceress. He feels himself slighted in her. 

Mine was she, me they scorned in scorning her, 

but the double insult merely intensifies the estrangement 
between them. His uncle Pelias commands him to cast off 
Medea, but his pride rebels against the behest. Pelias dies 
a cruel death, and Jason, suspected of having murdered 
him, flees from lolcos. After wandering, a homeless fugi- 
tive, from city to city, he reaches Corinth, whose king^ 
Creon, a friend of his father, he hopes may give shelter 
to him and his wife. And to Creon he tells the story of 
his life. 

At the opening of the last part of the trilogy, in Cor- 
inth, we find Medea resolved to break with the past. She 
will be Greek with the Greeks, and buries her magic imple- 
ments, together with the golden fleece. Gora, her nurse 
and evil genius, who had come with her from Colchis, sur- 
prises her as the chest containing the ill-starred treasures 
is being lowered into the earth, and she heaps upon Medea 
words of biting sarcasm: 

And thus all now is blotted out? 

A breath that’s gone is the past. 

Alone is the present, and there is no future. 

There was no Colchis, and there are no gods. 

Thy father never lived, nor died thy brother ! 
because thou think’st it not, it ne’er has been! 


Thinly then thou art not wretched, think 
Thy husband loves thee still, the traitor. 

Perhaps ’twill happen ! 

Gora has even poisoned the minds of the children. 
Medea takes them to greet their father : 

Boy. 

Art, father, thou a Greek? 

Jason. 

Why dost thou ask? 

Boy. 

Gora in insult calls thee Greek ! 

J ason. 

In insult? 

Boy. 

Deceitful folk they are, and cowardly. 

Jason (to Medea). 

Hear’st thou? 

Medea. 

’Tis Gora’s talk inflames the children. 

Forgive them! 

(She hneels down "before the children and whispers into their 
ears.) 

Jason. 

Be it so! There, ill-starred, kneels 
Who bears her burden, bears my own as well. 

Oreon, after hearing Jason’s story, is willing to grant 
protection to him and his children, and gentle Crensa, 
Creon’s daughter, welcomes Jason, her early playmate. 
Her heart goes out to his children, but she shudders at the 
first sight of Medea, whose evil fame has preceded her. 
Creusa, however, soon holds out a pitying hand to her from 
whom all turn in fear: 




Crema* 

I liave offended ttee, I know, forgive me. 

sweetest sound! Who spoke the gentle words? 
They often scold and deeply hurt my soul. 

But no one ever asked how sore the wound. 

Creusa teaches ]5d!edea a song that Tason sang i 
hoping that it will please him to hear it, but 
though willing to learn, describes to Creusa his 
fishness : 

For him and him alone the world was made. 
And nothing lives except to prompt his deeds. 
To own in thought what may elude his clutch^ 
He dares his fate and risks the fate of all. 

If glory tempts, he kills without a pang. 

And if a woman, why, he simply grasps. 

Let break what will, he has what he desires; 
Eight is his deed, for what he wills is right. 

Creusa attempts to mediate between J ason and 
but he rudely sends Medea away, and in telling Or 
story of his triumphs and disappointments, he ] 
early fondness for her reawaken. 

Jason. 

My fate is sealed. Crushed am I, ne’er to rise. 
Creusa. 

I know a way by which thou nxayest rise. 

Jason. 

I know there is, but canst thou show me how? 
Show me that ne’er I left my parents’ home, 

That I remained in Corinth with you all, 

That ne’er I saw the fleece, saw Colchis never. 

Saw never her whom now I call my wife ? 

Show me she sought again her cursed land, 
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And blotted out that once sbe was in Corintb, 

Then shall a man again I be with men. 

Greusa. 

Is this the only way? I know another: 

Let simple be thy heart, content thy mind. 

Jason. 

0 if thou might’st impart these, pure-souled maid! 
Greusa. 

The gods grant willing what we fondly seek. 

Once they were thine ; they may be thine again. 

J ason. 

Dost sometimes thou recall our childhood days? 
Greusa. 

Oft do I think of them, and love to think. 

Jason. 

When we were as one heart, a single soul. 

Medea returns as Jason recalls to Oreusa the ha 
days when she watched for his coming and going, 
resents Medea’s intrusion. 

Medea. 

Jason, I know a song. 

Jason (^continuing to address Greusa). 

And then the tower! 

Dost thou remember it, on yonder shore, 

Where thou didst weeping with thy father stand, 
When I took ship and sailed for far-off lands? 

1 had no eye then for thy ilowing tears, 

Eor full my soul was of my future deeds. 

A gust of wind detached thy veil from thee. 

The waves received it, and I sprang for it, 

And carried it with me, to think of thee. 

Greusa. 

Hast thou it still ? 

J ason. 
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Since then has passed ; the winds have borne away 
Thy pledge. ^Tis gone 
Medea, 

Jason, I know a song. 

Jason, 

Thou then didst call to me : Farewell, my brother ! 
Creusa, 

As now I call: My brother, hail to thee! 

Medea, 

Jason, I know a song. 

Creusa, 

She knows a song 

That once thou sang’st. Hear! Let her sing it. 

J ason. 

Yes, yes! What was I saying? ’Tis a habit 
That mocking clings to me from childhood’s days, 

And makes me dream and talk of far-off things 
That are not now and nevermore shall be; 

For even as the youth lives in the future. 

So with the past together lives the man, 

And no one in the present fully lives. 

A moment back I was a valiant hero, 

And had a precious wife and gold and goods, 

And mine there was a place where slept my children. 

(To Medei 

What didst thou want of me? 

Creusa, 

Sing thee a song, 

Which in thy youth thou sang’st here in our home. 

J ason. 

That singest ihouf 
Medea, 

As best I may. 

Jason. 

Indeed 1 

Wouldst thou, then, with this paltry, childish song 



Give back my childhood and its happiness ? 

No, let it be! We must cling to each other. 

Because it happened so, and ’tis our fate; 

But let us have no songs and childish things. 

Greusa, 

0 let her sing ! She tried so hard to learn, 

And now she knows the song and — 

Jason. 

Well, then sing! 

Greusa. 

The second string, remember! 

Medea {passing her hand over her forehead, with an expressic 
of pain). 

0 forgotten! 

Jason. 

Thou see’st, I knew full well it would not do ! 

To quite another play her hand is used; 

The dragon sang to sleep her magic art. 

Which had another note than thy pure song. 

Greusa {prompting Medea in a whisper), 

O ye gods. 

Great gods — 

Medea {repeating). 

0 ye gods, 

Ye great and just, relentless gods — 

{The lyre drops from her hand, and she presses her hands i 
her eyes.) 

Greusa. 

She weeps. How can you be so harsh to her and wild? 
Jason {restraining Greusa). 

Leave her I Thou, child, know^st neither me nor her. 

The gods have laid their hands upon Medea ; 

She feels the touch, yet, blood-stained, digs e’en here. 

Do thou not meddle with the gods that judge! 

Hadst thou beheld her in the dragon’s nest. 

Where liko the monster’s her contortions were. 


Her darting tongue shot forth a double venom, 

And hate and death gleamed from her flaming eye, 

Thy bosom were well steeled against her tears. 

Take thou the lyre, and sing to me the song. 

And chase the demon gnawing at my vitals; 

It may be thou canst do it, she cannot. 

Medea, stung hy Jason’s taunts, breaks the lyre and 
throws the pieces defiantly before Creusa. At this mo- 
ment the herald of the Amphictyonic Council appears and 
proclaims the banishment of Jason and Medea from all 
Greece, for the murder of King Pelias. Creon defends 
Jason and shields him as one who is to be his son-in-law, 
but Medea is told to leave Corinth before another morning 
dawns. The bitterest mutual reproaches between Jason 
and Medea ensue : 

Jason. 

Why dost thou rave against me, frightful one, 

Turn to reality my darksome dreams. 

Show me myself reflected in thy mirror. 

And call my thoughts as witnesses against me? 

I nothing know, no, nothing, of thy deeds. 

For hateful from the first were all thy ways, 

I cursed the day when I beheld thee first. 

And pity only kept me at thy side. 

But now for all eternity I leave thee, 

And curse thee, as thou’rt cursed by all the world. 

Medea. 

0 speak not thus, my Jason, husband mine! 

Jason. 

Away! 

Medea. 

When threatening my old father spoke. 

Didst thou not promise nevermore to leave me? 



Jason, 

Thyself thy promise thou hast forfeited, 

I give thee over to thy father’s curse! 

Medea. 

Thou hateful one ! My husband, come ! 

J ason, . 

Away! 

Medea, 

Back to my arms, as was thy own desire ! 

Jason, 

Away, away! See’st thou my sword? It slays thee 
If thou dost not retreat. 

Medea (approaching him). 

Then strike me, strike! 

Creusa (to Jason), 

O hurt her not! Let her depart in peace! 

Medea, 

Art thou here, too, thou white and silvery serpent? 

O hiss no more, nor tempting move thy tongue. 

Thy aim thou hast attained, thou hast my husband! 
Was this the object of thy loving ways, 

Why thou didst coil around my neck thy rings ? 

O would I had a dagger, that I might 

Thee and thy father, him, that righteous king ! — 

So therefore didst thou sing thy lovely songs? 
Therefore thou gav’st the lyre me and the dress ? 

(Tearing off her do 
Off ! Off I Away ye gifts of infamy I 

(To Jas 

Look! As I tear asunder here this cloak. 

And to my aching heart press part of it. 

While all the rest I throw before thy feet, 

So tear asunder I my love, our ties. 

Whatever may ensue I cast before thee. 

Who sinned against misfortune’s holy brow. 

Give me my children, let me then depart! 


King. 

The children shall remain. 

Medea. 

Not with their mother? 

King. 

Not with the sinner I 
Medea (to Jason). 

Thus thou sayest, too? 

Jason. 

I, too! 

Medea. 

Then hear me, children! 

King. 

Back, I say! 

Medea. 

You bid me go alone? So be it then 1 

But hear me now : Before the twilight ends 

My children you shall give me. ^Tis enough ! 

But thou who stand’st dissembling now before me. 
And down upon me look’st, thou lying saint, 

I tell thee thou shalt wring thy hands despairing, 

In envy of Medea^s happier lot. 

Jason. 

Barest thou? 

King. 


Medea. 


Away! 


I go, but shall return 

And fetch what’s mine, and bring what is your due. 
King. 

Shall she thus threaten to our very face? 

If words cannot — 


Medea. 


(To his attendants. 
Then you shall teach the lesson! 


Stand back! Who of you dares to touch Medea ? 



Eemember, king, the hour when I departed, 

No more unhappy hour hast thou e’er seen. 

Make room! I go I My vengeance goes with me! 

Gora fans Medea^s fury against her treacherous hus- 
band. She asks for another interview with him, and is 
stung to the quick by his studied calmness. 

Medec^B 

Who is the gentle one that speaks to me? 

Is it not Jason? And his talk is sweet? 

Thou gentle one, didst thou not go to Colchis 
And woo, besmirched with blood, the kingly maiden? 

Thou gentle one, didst thou not slay my brother? 

Not kill my father, gentle one and pious? 

Dost thou not leave the wife, the stolen one? 

Thou gentle? Thou abandoned, awful wretch! 

But while owning all her guilt, caused by her love for 
him, she makes one more appeal for the sake of her 
children. 

Medea. 

My husband! No, thou art no longer that! 

My lover! No, that thou hast never been! 

Then man! Can’st thou be man, and break thy faith? 
Jason! Fie! Treachery spells that name! 

How shall I call thee ? Wretch ! O gentle, kind one ! 

Give me my children, and let me depart! 

Jason at last grants her the cruel privilege of taking 
one of the children with her into exile, the choice to be 
made by the children themselves. Creusa brings them in. 

Creusa. 

The children, so they tell me, have been sent for. 

Why were they? And what is to happen now? 

0 seel They love me, though but just arrived. 

As though for years we’d seen and known each other, 



My gentle speech, to which they are unused. 

Has won them, as their misery wins me. 

King. 

One of the two will leave hence with his mother. 

Creusa. 

And leave us I 
King. 

Yes, for so the father wills. 

{To Medea who has stood hy, lost in thought.) 
The children are now here, let them decide ! 

Medea. 

The children ! Ah, my children ! Yes ’tis they ! 

The only thing I still own on this earth. 

Ye gods, what ever evil I have thought, 

Forget it, and leave both to me, leave both! 

Then I shall go and praise aloud your goodness. 

Forgive him and — ^not her, no, no, nor him! 

Come here, my children, here 1 "Why stand you there, 

And nestle closely to her hostile breast ? 

0 if you knew what she has done to me. 

You would seek weapons for your little hands. 

To cruel claws would turn your feeble fingers. 

And you would tear the body which you touch. 

Dost thou my children tempt? Kelax thy grip! 

Creusa. 

O wretched woman, think’st I hold thy children? 

Medea. 

Hot with thy hand, yet boldest them, like their father. 
With malice in the eye and treachery. 

But when Medea implores each child in turn, with all 
the pitiful eloquence of a mother’s anguish, to go with her, 
and both flee from her to Creusa, her heart has henceforth 
only room for vengeance. The children’s doom, as well 
as J ason’s fate, is sealed. The King, who has accidentally 
discovered Medea’s buried treasures, furnishes himself 


the weapons of revenge. She gives him the fleece which 
he demands, and sends to Crensa as a marriage gift a fiery 
casket, which is to consume her and the palace. The chil- 
dren are brought to her for a last farewell. 

Female Slave (with the children). 

My royal master sends your children here. 

When past the hour, I am to call for them. 

Medea, 

In time they shall he for the wedding feast. 

And now take her who stands here to thy mistress, 

She has a present and a message from me. 

And thou mind well what IVe commanded thee. 

Speak not, it is my will! — Take her with thee. 

(Exeunt Gora and the Slave,) 

Medea. 

Begun the deed is, but not finished yet. 

My mind is easy, since my path is clear. 

(The children j hand in hand, turn to follow the slave,) 

Medea, 

Where to? 

Boy. 

I’m going home. 

Medea, 

What seek’st thou there? 

Boy. 

Our father bade us follow yonder slave. 

Medea, 

Your mother bids you stay. Here you remain! 

* * * * ^ * 

What harm has ever done ye both your mother 
That thus you flee from her and turn to strangers? 

Boy. 

You want again to take us on thy ship. 

Where we get dizzy and the air is close. 

We shall remain here. Brother, stay’st thou not? 


Little Boy. 

Yes. 

Medea. 

Tlien thou, Absyrtus, too, wilt go from me? 
But it is better tlms, better the whole ! 

Come to me! 


Boy. 


Tm afraid. 


Medea. 

Come to me, boy! 

Boy. 

Will you not hurt me? 

Medea. 

Hurt ? Hast thou deserved 

Boy. 

You once did throw me, for that like my father 
I look, but therefore does my father love me. 

I stay with him, and with the woman kind. 

Medea. 

Thou shalt go to her, to that woman kindl 
How he resembles him, the traitor, him 1 
Little toy. 

I’m sleepy. 

Elder Boy. 

Let us go to sleep. ’Tis late. 

Medea. 

0 ye shall both sleep to your hearts’ content! 

Go there and rest yourselves upon those steps 
While I take meanwhile counsel with myself. 

How carefully he leads his brother thither. 

Takes off his outer dress and wraps it ’round 
His little brother’s shoulder, to protect him! 

And now, their little arms locked in a fond embrace, 
They closely nestle. — Bad he never was| 

O children, children! 


The fatal hour has come. She rouses the children for 
the last time. 

Medea. 

Children, hear you not! Arise, arise! 

Boy {awaking). 

What is it? 

Medea {lending down close to the children). 

Put your arms around me! 

Boy. 

I slept so sweetly! 

Medea. 

Slept? How can ye sleep? 

Sleep you because your mother wakes nearby? 

No bitterer foe e’er held you in his grasp. 

How could you sleep while I was wakeful near? 

Go inside, children; there — ^there may you rest. 

When Gora flees from the burning palace^ and comes to 
tell of Creusa’s death, Medea hurries away and completes 
her revenge. 

In the last scene of Grillparzer^s tragedy, as in Eurip- 
ideses play, Medea and Jason confront each other once 
more. But whereas the classic drama ends in bitter mutual 
reproach, and Medea departs unmoved, predicting evil to 
Jason, the modern poet provides a nobler climax. The 
touching conclusion of her apostrophe to Jason reawakens 
the sympathy of the spectator: 

Bear then what has been meted out to thee. 

Thy fate shall be what thy deserts demand. 

As thou before me liest on the ground. 

Thus lay in Colchis I before thee once, 

And prayed for mercy. Hadst thou mercy then? 

Thy sacrilegious fingers grasped thy lot^ 



Althougli I called: ^^Death is thy toucli to thee.” 

Take then what sullenly thy heart desired, 

Thy death. But I take final leave of thee ; 

It is the last farewell, forever the last, 

I bid thee now, my husband. Fare thee well! 
Remembering all the Joys of bygone days, 

In all the anguish that enshrouds us both. 

In aU the sadness which the future bodes, 

I still say, fare thee well, 0 husband mine! 

A fate of sorrow darkening looms for thee. 

Yet be prepared to meet thy stern decree, 

In suffering stronger than thou wast in deed. 

And if thy anguish greater than thy strength, 

Let my surpassing woe console thee still. 

For I have done what thou hast merely borne. 

Lite Sappho^s final note of resignation, Medea’s last 
words are : 

^^ear, suffer, and atone.” 

It would scarcely be profitable to trace in this place the 
relationship between Grillparzer’s drama and the Medea 
of Euripides. Both retain their hold on the reader and 
spectator by an appeal to the primal emotions which defy 
age and custom. An American student of Grillparzer, Mr. 
William Guild Howard, of Harvard University, justly 
remarks that “it may be doubted whether of the many 
dramas in European literature treating the fate of Jason 
and Medea, the first, that of Euripides, is not, next to 
Grillparzer’s, the least antiquated.” Leaving aside the 
multitude of lesser dramatists who have tried to modern- 
ize the story of the golden fleece, one is tempted to com- 
pare Grillparzer’s “Medea” with that of Corneille, a work 
which, with all its shortcomings, did not deserve the fate 


that has overtaken it. The ^^Medea’’ of Longepierre, 
says the learned Corneille editor, If. Marty-Laveaux, 
first performed in 1694, and kept before the public 
throughout the eighteenth century, has thrown that of 
Corneille into complete obscurity. Corneille’s ^^Ifedea,” 
while it cannot claim to reproduce the atmosphere and 
the spirit of the Greek play as closely as does Grill- 
parzer’s, has supplied the text for hosts of subsequent 
adapters of the classic legend; Grillparzer himself box- 
rowed from it the figure of Creusa, which he endowed 
with such charm. There is endless scope for the fancy of 
the student of comparative literature in the contrast be- 
tween the characters of Medea and Jason as portrayed by 
Euripides on the one hand, and Corneille and Grillparzer 
on the other. The latter, it is true, has softened the char- 
acter of Jason — as he has, at the close, that of Medea — 
but his picture remains true to the calculating egotist of 
the original. His hero has his sentimental moods, but 
Grillparzer’s Jason, through all his vacillations and in- 
consistencies, could never have indulged in the utterly un- 
Greek affectation of Corneille’s: 

^‘Mou coeur, qui se partage en deux affections, 

Se laisse dechirer a mille passions, 

Je dois tout a Medee, et je ne puis sans honte 
Et d’elle et de ma foi tenir si peu de conte, 

Je regrette Medee, et j’adore Creuse.” 

Corneille followed Seneca’s Latin play throughout, and 
often startles us by strangely gallicized lines, as in the 

^^Ya, bienheureux amant, cajoler ta maitresse” 

(I nunc, superbe, virginum thalamos pete). 
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while Grillparzer’s diction combines with the naive direct- 
ness of the original those exquisitely delicate, realistic 
touches of which he alone, among modern dramatists, has 
the secret. The trilogy abounds in these. In a few simple 
lines we have placed before us the contrast between Col- 
chis as seen by Jason and Medea. J ason describes it thus : 

The day is night there, and the night is horror. 

And darker than the night are those that dwell there, 

while Medea longingly exclaims : 

0 Colchis, land thou where my fathers lived, 

They call thee dark, to me thou’rt light itself. 

Sometimes a singularly telling effect is produced by the 
repetition of a phrase with the change of but a single 
word, as in the description of Medea by Milo, Jason’s 
friend : 

A woman fearful with her deep, dark eyes, 
and Jason’s reply: 

A woman glorious with her deep, dark eyes. 

The trilogy, in spite of some repetitions, is a noble and 
consistent whole. Medea herself, as depicted by Grill- 
parzer, is one of the most powerful characters in all litera- 
ture. W^e shall dare place beside her,” says M^r. Howard, 
“only the very greatest tragic characters in the modern 
European drama— Eacine’s Athalie, Hebbel’a Kriemhild, 
or Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth.” 
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the highest degree instructive. In this case it contented 
itself with a succes d^estime. 

The impulse of the artist in search of new themes, 
heightened by patriotic motive, led the disappointed au- 
thor into a field where he was destined to achieve some of 
Hs most notable triumphs— that of Austrian history. 
GriUparzer has left a vivid record of the origin of his 
drama, ''Konig Ottokars Gliick und Ende'' (King 
Ottokar’s Fortune and End). 

‘‘The fate of Kapoleon was at that time fresh in every- 
body’s memory. I had read with an avidity that drove 
almost every other subject from my thoughts all that had 
been written about that extraordinary man by himself and 
others. I regretted that the divergent views concerning 
the principal facts of his life rendered a poetic treatment 
of them Impossible, not only for the time being, but prob- 
ably for the future, Eull of such impressions, I gathered 
up some of my recollections of other historical subjects, 
and while thus occupied, I was struck with a certain 
resemblance, remote, it is true, between ISTapoleon and the 
Bohemian King Ottokar II. Both, notwithstanding the 
great difference between them, men of valor, both con- 
querors, who, without real malignancy in their composi- 
tion, were driven by circumstances to harshness, nay 
tyranny, and both rulers who, after fortune had been true 
to them for many years, met with a sad end, the turning 
point in the fate of both being the dissolution of 
their first marriage, followed by a second. And since the 
downfall of Ottokar resulted in the foundation of the 
Hapsburg dynasty in Austria, an Austrian poet could not 
help finding in that historic episode an invaluable treas- 




ure. It was thus not the fate of Napoleon which 
to describe in that of Ottokar, although even ' 
resemblance between the two excited my en 
The subject, moreover, was peculiar in that 
in history and legend, ready at hand, nearly all i 
needed for my purposes. In order not to be < 
to introduce needless incidents of my own inven 
gan to devour whatever I could rake together c< 
the history of Austria and Bohemia during the 
question.” 

Grillparzer’s natural interest in the past of h 
land was undoubtedly stimulated by a remark c 
Wilhelm Schlegel, in his ^^Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature,” delivered in Vienna, as to the extr; 
wealth of dramatic themes in the history of 
Baron Hormayr, the editor of a periodical ca 
irian Archives, had raised the question ^Vhethe 
tory of Austria offered less noble subjects for tl 
ballad, legend, the novel and the plastic arts tha: 
tory of antiquity or that of the Middle Ages in o1 
tries.” Grillparzer hated Schlegel and disliked I 
but, as Ehrhard says, ^^he carried out in his ^Ot 
best part of their programme.” The French prof< 
justly refutes the reproach of his German 
Volkelt, that Grillparzer in reality cared little fo 
Grillparzer, like Schopenhauer, had little patience 
propounders of cut-and-dried systems. ^^He <] 
says Ehrhard, ^The influence of Hegel, whose 
combined philosophy with history, just as they 
with poetry.” Grillparzer’s lucid intellect was re 
those historians who dealt largely in abstractio: 


vinus was in Ms eyes the very worst type of those histori- 
cal wfiters who envelop the reader in a cloxid of learned 
phrases, while unable to place before him the picture of an 
epoch or the portrait of a man. And he thus defines the 
functions of the poet in search of historical subjects : 

“I was on firm historic ground, as regards the tragic 
drama, long before Ludwig Tieck and his worshippers 
held forth on that subject in their stupid way. Stupid 
indeed. For the poet selects historical subjects because 
he finds in them a germ for his own themes, above all, in 
order to give to the events and persons of his own choos- 
ing a certain consistency and appearance of reality. He 
endeavors to transplant into the realm of bodily existence 
what is properly part of dreamland. No one would care 
for an imaginary hero who by imaginary deeds of valor 
conquered an imaginary land. And especially is it neces- 
sary to have a background of reality if what is described 
transcends ordinary bounds ; for otherwise it will become 
simply ludicrous. A fictitious Alexander the Great or 
Napoleon would excite the ridicule of every sensible per- 
son. But the question of what is strictly historical, that is 
to say, what is actually true, not only as to events, but as 
to motives and development, has nothing to do with the 
subject itself. Schiller’s masterpiece would remain what 
it is, for all time to come, independently of all historic 
truth, even if to-day documents were discovered proving 
either Wallenstein’s complete guilt or his innocence. 
Shakespeare found ready at hand what was then called 
“history” and used, it in his own way. In all liis historical 
plays, what he himself added is the most interesting part 
of them, as witness the comic personages in ‘Henry IV.,’ 



the inimitable Hotspur, the heartrending scenes in ^King 
John/ etc. And it must be confessed that had he not 
written the plays founded on tales and legends, there 
would be little talk of his historical plays. Indeed, what 
is history ? About the character of what historical person 
are opinions agreed ? The historian knows little, but the 
poet must know everything.^’ 

Judged by this view of the province of the historical 
drama, the censure of some of Grillparzer’s critics becomes 
purposeless. Indeed, as Dr. O. E. Lessing remarks, ^Hhe 
alleged defects of Dttokar’ constitute one of its greatest 
merits. Grrillparzer, who shared Schiller’s theory of the 
historical drama, in practice went considerably beyond 
Schiller. He surpassed the older master in psychological 
accuracy of characterization and in the use of actual 
episodes that lend consistence to the dramatic structure. 
He knows, better than Schiller, how to convince us of 
the inevitableness of what has happened by the sheer 
force of the events themselves. Grillparzer’s characters 
do not make history out of the depths of philosophic 
consciousness, they are alive and are history. Grill- 
parzer’s ideas are expressed not in fair words hut in 
deeds.” 

The period during which Grillparzer wrote ^^Ottokar” 
was perhaps the happiest of his life. In the winter of 
1820-21 he made the acquaintance of Katharina Frohlich, 
with whose name his own is inseparably linked. She was 
one of four gifted sisters, all endowed with a charm of 
person and manner which secured them entrance into the 
best society of Vienna. Katharina, who was ten years 
younger than Grillparzer, possessed striking beauty. As 



a child she attracted the attention of the emperor Francis 
as she happened to walk through a corridor of the imperial 
palace. He stopped her^ stroked her heantifnl hair^ and 
asked her name — an incident commemorated by the poet, 
as we shall see, in ''Ottokar.'' Grillparzer had first met 
her elder sisters at musical soirees, where he admired 
their artistic power and conversational grace, and he 
found, it difficult to choose between the four. But Katha- 
rina’s natural gayety, goodness of heart, and emotional 
charm proved irresistible. She was genuineness itself. 
While not much better educated than the average Viennese 
girl of those days, she possessed an innate mother wit and 
soundness of judgment which captivated the poet. He 
spent blissful evenings at the modest salon of the Froh- 
lichs. Schubert was a frequent guest there. He com- 
posed his ^‘^Serenade’’ for J osephine, the most gifted of the 
sisters, a singer of renown. On such evenings Katharina, 
seated next to the poet, abandoned herself to dreams of 
happiness evoked by Schuberfs improvisations on the 
piano. Alas ! they were not to be realized. 

Meantime Grillparzer’s official position had undergone 
a favorable change. The first use he made of an increase 
in his salary was to cancel his contract as dramatic poet to 
the Burgtheater, in order to be free to dispose of his work 
as he chose. His official duties in the finance department 
were light enough, the only disagreeable feature being the 
necessity of reporting to Count Stadion, in the absence of 
the ministerial secretary, at all hours of the night. Count 
Stadion often went to bed toward morning and rose at noon. 

had to give him an account,” Grillparzer writes, ^^after 
midnight, on his return from some social affair, of all sorts 


of transactions and oiEcial papers — a duty which, half 
asleep as I was, I did not always discharge with great 
promptness/’ In the summer Grillpar^er accompanied the 
minister to his estates, and he records, with justifiable 
satisfaction, that Count Stadion ^^made it plain how 
pleased he was to be able to introduce to his family, 
instead of my ignorant predecessor, a poet and a man of 
parts.” 

Grillparzer did not feel at ease in the company in which 
he found himself. “When there were visits from noble 
families in the vicinity or from diplomats of the second 
rank, belonging to the sphere formerly occupied by the 
count, there was a hubbub and noise to which my nerves 
did not prove equal. The emptiest and most witless of all 
were the diplomats, and I often sighed when I subse- 
quently read their names as participants in the political 
deliberations of bygone days. They entertained the count 
with coarse and scandalous stories taken from their daily 
experiences, and it was very evident that they were looking 
in the very house of their present host for material with 
which to entertain those whom they were now ridiculing. 
The count knew all this as well as I did, but he was in- 
different to it. He was altogether, as regards strength of 
character, one of the notable men of his time. He had an 
almost incredible control over himself. For the demands 
of society the inanity of court life and of the diplomatic 
salons had been a good preparatory school ; but even so it 
was wonderful how he succeeded in finding always some- 
thing to amuse or interest him in every contingency that 
arose. But he demanded the same self-control of every 
true man, and I am convinced that he took my boyish vacil- 


ations very ill, although he never gave a sign of displ^^^ 
ire. Yet it was this very kindness that made a real 
ilay of energy on my part impossible.’^ 

Two years had elapsed since the manuscript of ^^Otto 
car” reached the public censor, and there was still 
mswer concerning its fate. Inquiry of various officials 
revealed nothing as to its whereabouts. The play app^^ 
mtly had vanished. Tinally some one suggested tb-at X' 
night possibly be in the hands of the court councillo:! 
jrentz, Metternich’s powerful secretary, and Grillpar’ize^ 
3alled at his house. Gentz, a German publicist of greai 
ability, but utterly without principles, who had sold, big 
pen to Mettemich, was precisely the sort of official mosi 
repugnant to Grillparzer, who has left on record a v?"ivic 
picture of his interview with him. 

well remember how disgusted I was by all I saw ixi 
the man’s apartments. The floor of the antechamber wag 
severed with padded carpets to such a depth that at every 
step one sank into them as if into a bog, and experiericed a 
sensation akin to seasickness. On all the tables and 
bureaus stood covered glass dishes with preserved fruit, 
ready to gratify the momentary appetite of the sybaritic 
occupant of the dwelling; in his bedroom he himself lay 
on a snow-white couch, clad in a dressing-gown of gray 
silk. He was surrounded by every imaginable contrivance 
pandering to ease and comfort. There were movable 
armchairs to bring pen and ink nearer to him, a desk 
which moved automatically toward and away from bim^^ 
etc. He received me coldly, but with politeness. He ad- 
mitted having read my play, but said that he had passed 
it on. I left him. I went elsewhere, from one place to 


another, only to meet with new uncertainties. Finally all 
trace of the play was lost. 

^^What my situation was may well be imagined. I could 
not think of choosing a new subject, for if one so loyally 
patriotic met with difficulties, what hope of success was 
there for another? At last, however, help came from a 
quarter where I had least expected it. The present dow- 
ager-empress, at that time reigning empress, was indis- 
posed. The poet Matthaus Oollin, one of the teachers of 
the Duke of Eeichstadt, called on her, probably in order 
to report about the progress of his pupil. The empress, a 
woman of much education, asked him to suggest some in- 
teresting books to her. He mentioned a few, which she 
had already read. Finally she said: ^Why don’t you go 
to the office of the imperial theatre, and ask whether there 
is not on hand some interesting manuscript play? I 
should witness its performance with all the greater inter- 
est after having read it.’ Collin went to the office, but 
learned that there were on hand only a few insignificant 
one-act comedies, whose value lay solely in the opportunity 
they gave to skilful performers. ‘^Konig Ottokars Gliick 
und Ende,’ he was told, was a play that might be of inter- 
est to her majesty, but that had for two years been in the 
hands of the censor, and all efforts to recover it had proved 
fruitless. Oollin went straight to the bureau of the censor, 
and when he told the nature of his errand, the manuscript 
was at once found. 

^^Collin read the play to the empress, who could not suf- 
ficiently express her astonishment that there should have 
been any idea of prohibiting it. While it was being read 
aloud to her the emperor entered her apartment. The em- 
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press told Mm what she thought about the play, and that 
she had foimd in it nothing but what was good and praise- 
worthy. 'If that is so/ said the emperor, 'let Collin go 
to the censor and tell him to give his permission for the 
performance of the play/ Collin, a man of the highest 
sense of honor, has never made a secret of this occurrence, 
and thus I have heard of it. It was thus by the merest 
accident that a work which, not to speak of anything 
else, had cost me more than a year's labor in collecting the 
material, did not vanish from the earth." 

A few years after the performance of "Ottokar" Grill- 
parzer had an amusing encounter with a court councillor 
connected with the censor's bureau, which threw light on 
the mysterious disappearance of his play as well as on the 
workings of that institution. The official, whom the poet 
met accidentally in a stage-coach, began the conversation 
with the stereotyped question why Grillparzer wrote so 
little. "I answered, that he, as an official censor, ought to 
be in a sufficiently good position to know the reason. 
'Yes,' was his reply, 'that is the way with you literary 
men. You always imagine the censor engaged in a con- 
spiracy against you. When your "Ottokar" was held up 
for two years you probably believed that a bitter enemy 
of yours prevented its performance. Do you know who 
kept it back? I myself, and the Lord knows I am no 
enemy of yours.' 'But, my dear court councillor,' I 
answered, 'what was there in the play that seemed so dan- 
gerous to you?' 'hfothing at all,’ said he, 'but I thought: 
After all, one can't be sure' — and this the man said in a 
tone of the utmost friendliness, showing that the official 
in charge of literary matters had not the faintest concep- 


tion of literarj property rigtts. It never entere 
that the work of a poet might have as good a cl 
preciation and compensation as that of an ojSS 
artisan.^^ 

^‘Konig Ottokars Grliick tind Ende’’ was pei 
the Bnrgtheater on the 19th of Febrnary, 1825. 

Grillparzer followed in his drama substantia 
count of Ottokar^s career as given in the ^^Rhym 
cle of Austria^’^ written in 1306-20. A sumi 
interest as throwing light on the use which the 
of his material. 

During the troubles following the extincti 
Babenberg dynasty, Ottokar of Bohemia invad 
and takes up his residence at Vienna. He ma 
garet, sister of Duke Frederick, the last of i 
bergs. She was the widow of King Henry, who 
to her his rights to Austria and Styria. Kii 
Hungary disputes Ottokar’s title to Styria, a 
quished by the Bohemian king in the battle of 
Having become the most powerful of Germs 
Ottokar divorces Margaret, in order to marry I 
Belays granddaughter. He carries on a victo 
paign in the Korth against the pagan Prussian 
the South he joins Oarinthia and Oarniola to 
under his sceptre. Uniform success renders hi 
cal. He throws into prison a number of Styi 
men falsely accused of having conspired ag 
and subjects one of them, Siegfried von Me] 
cruel torture. He is suspended by his feet, wil 
down, and the jailer breaks his skull. Ottokar i 
to the dignity of emperor of Germany, and ent' 


trigues to obtain the votes of the electors assembled at 
Frankfort. But Endolpli of Hapsbnrg is chosen instead, 
and is crowned at Aix-la-Ohapelle. As prince of the em- 
pire, Ottokar is summoned to Nuremberg, to render hom- 
age to the new emperor. He refuses to go, nor does he 
heed a second summons to Augsburg. Eudolph thereupon 
despatches the burgrave of Nuremberg to demand of him 
the restoration of the provinces of Austria and Styria, to 
which he has no title after having repudiated Margaret. 
The nobles of Austria and Styria, tired of Ottokar^s 
tyranny, rally around the emperor. Ottokar attempts to 
check their defection and seizes some as hostages. Eu- 
dolph descends the Danube, everywhere hailed with joy. 
Austrians and Styrians join him in the siege of Vienna. 
Its burgomaster, Paltram, a partisan of Ottokar, is forced 
by the inhabitants to surrender the town to Rudolph. 
Ottokar is furious at the news. His chancellor, Bishop 
Braun of Olmiitz, seeks to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the two monarchs, and Ottokar finally listens to his 
advice. He goes to Vienna, and, kneeling before Rudolph, 
is invested by him with the crowns of Bohemia and 
Moravia, after he has renounced his claim to the provinces 
brought to him by Margaret in marriage. On his return to 
Prague, Queen Kunigunde loads him with reproaches for 
having thus humbled himself before his rival. Stung by 
her insults, he swears to retrieve himself in her eyes, and 
tears the treaty of peace concluded with Rudolph. His 
courtiers vainly attempt to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose, although he recognizes that in declaring war against 
Rudolph he decrees his own ruin. He meets the imperial 
army on the banks of the river March. Rudolph’s soldiers 
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Ottokar’s treatment of Margaret alienates from him the 
nobles of Austria and Stjria. The indignities heaped 
upon them open the eyes of the delegates who have come to 
offer him the imperial crown. His overweening pride in 
ostensibly disdaining the title of emperor prepares the way 
for his final downfall. 

Grillparzer presents in various ways the character of 
Ottokar in a less sombre light than does the ^^Chronicle.’^ 
He is there depicted as having rid himself of Margaret by 
poison, just as he had caused the barbarous death of the 
elder Merenherg. In the play Ottokar is troubled by re- 
morse for having thrown Merenberg into prison. He re- 
tains to the last the attachment of devoted followers. 
Whatever his faults, hypocrisy and intrigue are foreign 
to his character. 

In more than one passage Grillparzer emphasises the re- 
semblance of Ottokar to Hapoleon, although, in Ehrhard’s 
words, ^Tis theme, a downfall due to pride and tyranny, 
forbade his investing Ottokar with the grandeur of a man 
whose eye had fascinated him when he saw him standing 
on the flight of steps in front of the castle of Schonbrunn.’’ 
As so often in his writings, so also in this drama, Grill- 
parzer dwells on the need of looking in one’s own heart 
for earthly peace and happiness. Hapoleon was far from 
supplying a suitable illustration for such a text. In some 
detached prose reflections, as in two poems devoted to the 
fallen conqueror, Grillparzer has left on record his real 
estimate of Hapoleon’s character : ^^What was it that urged 
him on to his gigantic enterprises ? Was it a desire for 
the happiness of France, of the world at large ? He prob- 
ably never dreamed of either^ Did he wish to descend to 
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nable. Grillparzer bad a rather low opinion of histrionic 
art, but few dramatists have so greatly relied on the actor 
to supplement and complete their conceptions. There is a 
wealth of suggestion in Zawisch’s ejaculations and 
innuendos. The poet, in his talks with Foglar (“Grill- 
parzers Ansichten iiber Litteratur, Biihne und Leben”), 
gave a hint of that rare mastery of dramatic technique 
which went to the elaboration of his characters. “A young 
dramatic author,” he said, “ought to transport himself in 
thought to the pit, and see whether the person on the stage 
keeps to the right or left, whether he raises this or that 
hand, whether he stands or sits; he ought, as it were, to 
see every button on his coat.” With the same sure instinct 
for dramatic effect, which at bottom had its root in an 
artistic conscientiousness very rare in dramatic literature, 
Grillparzer knows how to adapt his language to the charac- 
ter represented. Unlike most other dramatic personages, 
Grillparzer’s heroes and heroines speak as befits their in- 
dividuality. 

As if to demonstrate his final emancipation from the 
influence of the “fate dramatists,” Grillparzer emphasizes 
in his OttokaF’ the power of the individual to carve out 
his own destiny. Accident has no place in his drama. “It 
is not an accident,” says Ehrhard, “such as a sudden 
gust of wind, that uncovers the tent in which Ottokar 
bends his knee to Eudolph; it is the traitor Zawisch who, 
to revenge himself, cuts the cord. It is not the hazard of 
war that defeats Ottokar at Diirnkrut; his ruin is the 
work of Milota, who deserts him. Finally it is not the 
hand of a stranger that inflicts the mortal blow upon the 
vanqmshed king; he perishes by the stroke of Seyfried 


von Kerenberg, the young knight from whom he had 
taken first his bride and then his father.’’ 

Throughout the play there runs a characteristic note 
of depreciation of Slavs and Hungarians. Ifumerous 
passages in G-rillparzer’s political essays and reflections 
testify to a certain antipathy toward these races which 
even his own protestations to the contrary cannot wholly 
gainsay. King Bela of Hungary is placed in a most un- 
favorable light ; there is not a redeeming feature in Kuni- 
gunde ; King Ottokar arraigns the indolence of the Czechs 
in the most scathing terms, while Ottokar von Horneek, 
the supposed author of the Chronicles,” is expressly in- 
troduced into the play to extol, in a famous passage, the 
beauty of the Austrian provinces and the virtues of their 
inhabitants. The poet’s innermost sympathies are re- 
vealed in this contrast. 

His personal feelings have left other imprints on his 
work. Just as, by introducing Katharina Frohlich, he has 
immortalized the one person nearest to his heart, so he re- 
calls one of the saddest episodes of his youth in his allusion 
to the wonder-working spring near Stip, “a solitude to die 
in, not to live,” where, as has been related, Grillparzer 
nearly died from the cruel neglect of the noble family who 
employed him as tutor. 

The animated scenes with which the play opens bring 
out in full relief Ottokar’s wrongdoing toward Margaret, 
as revealed in the contrasting views of the manly Meren- 
bergs and the scheming Rosenbergs. 

(Seyfried von Merenherg, partisan in hand, guards the enr 
trance to the royal castle at Prague. Mizaheth and another 
attendant enter from the queen's apartment.) 



Elizabeth. 

Haste, Barbara! Eetcbi Master Hiklas, haste! 
Though well the queen seems, I am not at rest. 

(Enter a servant.) 

Hast thou the healing draught? I’m glad ^tis here. 
0 direful day! O miserable queen! 


MerenUrg. Merenherg.) 

How fares the queen? 

Elizabeth. 


Her state seems marvellous I 
But clear it is she struggles to be calm. 

Merenberg. 

Who is with her? 

Elizabeth. count of Hapsburg, sir, 

0 that I’ve lived to see it all! 

Merenherg. . 

8 ey fried (who has stood, lost in thought, leaning on 
partisan). 

You, father? 

Merenberg. 

Have you heard the news ? 

Seyfried. j 

Merenberg. 

You say, then — 

Seyfried. 


That I don’t believe it. 


Merenberg. 


What? 


Seyfried. 

Ho, father! And the talk so frenzies me 
That could I but get at the lying brood. 
Here with this halberd smote I one and all. 
Merenberg (drawing bach). 

Alas! my son, smite not your father then. 
For I believe it, too. 



Sey fried. 


You, too? 


Merenlerg. 


I IcnoWj my son. 


Seyfried. 

What say you? Such a man, a knight, a king. 
Unmindful of his solemn pledge and troth, 
Porsake the woman joined to him for aye? 

Have I not served him from my boyhood up. 
And was he not my model and exemplar 
In all good deeds? 

Merenlerg. 

Ho man becomes depraved 
Who, ere he fell, was not accounted good. 
Seyfried, 

And if myself fair deed I wrought and thought. 
To him and to his worth I traced it all. 

Oft deeply humbled by his nobler strength. 

One single grievance lately nursed my heart : 

I durst not join him in the Magyar fray — 
Mayhap a rest of ancient love survives 
For Bertha still, the maid of Kosenberg — 

0 could I but extermine from his life 
This only blot, all else were pure and fair ! 
Believe me if he sins, the deed is theirs. 

Fie, Eosenberg! A father sell his daughter! 

Merenlerg, 

Think as you will, but know this much is true. 
The queen must leave, she and her retinue. 

The worst awaits them, yea, the very worst. 

1 shall to-day seek Merenberg, my home. 

My ancestral retreat. You, too, must hence. 
Seyfried, 

I, father ? 

Merenlerg, 

You. Your childish confidence 
Must not misguide you to the yawning gulf. 



Pretend to follow mo. Youll find at Bruek 
A trusty servant^ with two vim^r hIoimIh, 

And while the world bolieveH you aafo with m% 

You haste to Germany by lomdy patlw. 

The queen declines to lay law liapIesH 
Before the realm; God ludpiuKt tlion shall L 
I shall not see the daugldnr of niy lord 
Outcast from land and honns and Hhcdterloii. 

You go to Frankfort. Hand this hdtor liorci 

(He opens his doublet, in which the letter m concealm 
To the Archbishop of Mainss— But. 1 hear atapi«» 

[We are observed. 

(lie iurm to gi 

Be silent and make haste! 

One day too much is tliirty years too few. 

(Enter Benesch von Dudih and Milota*) 

Benesch. 

Was not Herr Zawisch here? 

Sey fried (turning away), 

I saw him not. 

Benesch, 

Yet on his horse I saw him here. 

Milota, 

Fea«!. brotlierf 

Benesch, 

Aye, peace, indeed! And let the king but dare! 

Is Eosenberg my name not? Is our hotimi 
Most powerful no more of all ruibkw! 

And he shall dare mich insult? Idlt» fitlk! 

But I must know whose brain eyolved tlii^ tiile, 

My hand shall strike him, thus, and thiif, and thui. 
Unto the fourth of kin. 

(Enter Bertha mn DmdUu.) 

You, fooliih ctliildf 


What seek you here ? Avaunt, into your chamber I 
Bertha. 

I cannot stay, by restless fear pursued. 

They hurry through the castle and they whisper 
Of horrid happenings with averted gaze. 

Pray, tell me, is it true? 

Benesch. 

You ask your father? 

Be hence I Awayl 
Bertha. 

O Lord I Is there no soul — 
(Approaching 8 ey fried, hut suddenly drawing hack.) 
You, Merenberg, whom most I ought to shun. 

Above all, you, and yet, you have a heart I 
I wronged you sorely, Merenberg, but pray, 

Not now seek vengeance. Now you see me kneel — 

(She kneels before him.) 

Can it be true? 

Seyfried. 

What, Bertha? 

Bertha. 

Is it true? 

Dissolved the wedlock of the king, dissolved? 

Seyfried. 

So says my father, 

Bertha. 

And thus say they all. 

And to be married ! — O belated shame, 

Too late thou comest I Who speaks now of shame ? — 

Once more to marry — 

Seyfried (compassionately). 

Not a Bosenberg, 

Not Bertha I 

(She presses her face to the floor, with an exclamation of 
anguish.) 

Benesch (to Seyfried). 


Who has told you? Come to met 
Milota (approaching Bertha). 

ISTieoe, leave this room, this is no place for youl 
Bertha, 

0 Seyfried, help I 
Sey fried. 

Milota, with your leave. 

If you but dare to lay your hand on her. 

This spear, by God, I thrust into your heart. 

(Lowers his partisan., 

Benesch, 

And if myself — 

Seyfried. 

No matter who the man. 

Benesch. 

Dare you withhold the daughter from the father? 
Seyfried. 

O had you but withheld her in the past, 

She should not be as now she stands before us, 

Her groans overmastering our very hearts. 

Benesch. 

Perhaps she best had wedded been to you ? 

Seyfried. 

Par better, sir, than wed to shame like this. 

Benesch. 

My child! 

Seyfried. 

No further I She is mine in trust, 

Which, bound in honor, I know how to guard. 

Benesch. Then let my sword — 

Seyfried. 

Enough! And fear nought at my hands- 
(Zawisch enters and hursts into a fit of laughter.) 

Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Benesch (who turns suddenly at his approach). 

0 is it you? Thank God! 



Zawisch. 

Why struggle thus, ye huutsmen, bold and furious. 

To seize the bearskin ere the bear is slain? 

Behold friend bruin trudge o’er mount and vale, 

In full possession of his paws and claws. 

Fair cousin, my regards ! 

(To Seyfried-) 
And you, my huntsman, 

Smoothe out your ruffled feathers, look less stern, 

I am not proper game for you. 

Benesch, 

TeU us — 

Milota, 

Yes, nephew, speak 1 
Zawisch, 

Tell you? And what? 

Benesch, 

The king 

Zawisch. 

Has taught the Magyars a useful lesson 
At Eroissenbrunn. 

{Turning to Milota.) 
You, uncle, shared the sport. 

Benesch. 

Why talk about that? 

Zawisch. 

Peace has been proclaimed. 

In Austria — 

Benesch. 

Hot that I 

Zawisch. 

In Styria — 

Benesch. 

Mock you my words ? 

Zawisch. 


Well, what is your desire? 



Benesch, 

Tlie union of the king — 

Zawisch. 

Ah, that has been dissolved. 

Benesch. 

The document all written out? 

Zawisch, 

And sealed. 

The queen for Vienna is to leave to-day. 

And thence — 

Benesch, 

There is no talk, then ? — Cursed the luck I — 

With whom — 

{Turning to Bertha,) 
Be still at last ! — ^With whom the king — 

Zawisch, 

Ah! whom he now takes for his second spouse? 

Whom else, think you, than yonder maid, your child? 

0 you have shuffled skilfully your cards ! 

At first the maid by accident was shown. 

In splendor decked, such as is rarely seen; 

Then her own lack of native wit supplied 

Your nimble tongue. Ah, how her wisdom flowed I 

The queen of Sheba scarce could better her. 

At last — but how can I know all your tricks ? 

In short, the king is captured, and beware, 

Before the hour is o’er, he comes to woo. 

Bertha {jumps up). 

Away, away, to clasp her feet, and die! 

{Rushes into the queen's chamber,) 

Zawisch, 

Ha, ha, ha I 
Merenberg, 

Herr Zawisch! 


Zawisch, 


O a merry feast! 


A Jrttly iliiiii'p titirii in lii« miirriiip:» iK^li! 

(T& 

Aiifl itiitfliiiikii, hiiva wcKmti hi%r. twi* h^fnm* 
lly CJtitl ! Wli0ii in h«nght«’iitHl iiiiiuhI willi wiiiii, 

I likw! lit^r milk-iual-H|»|>!i^ 

Yiiiir Itiiiu! I in lokim of 

{H^gfrM iurm awu^. 

MiMih 

A triiro In folly! Him m»hor 

Wtio m iti Iw lim kiiig‘ii iiHIttio’tHl i|>cnawl 

Zummh. 

Chirl ifi ycntr tntfi my aiiiwor b©: 

Tii of Mimiktiviii, 

Nio«i to iliii Magyar king, 

Ben0»eh. 

Tho pkgim iipoii li«p ! 

Zmdmh, 

Twfti your liouiro to aoti tlm king tlivorcml, 

For twimy yoitra ytni khonnl to iliin oihL 
Frwi ia liP mm ■ unit wiMiing 
ihnmeh (prtmMing hh hnnd in hm hmw), 

Iklrayofl mul ftiitlly ofioiitiHlt Infamy f 

if It riff A. 

You knriok in vitln tttm tit tho gato of thmight» 

What oral waa otoiwi iitivnr o|«aj now, 

thn0mL 

Yon rtilloulo wlwl you ytniraolf aiiiirofiicl t 

riff A* 

Apiirirt’wlf WImi nmiaiuw! 11 Wlint raiii|«iiit folly! 

B0n$»th* 

Yf*, you, fmt foist 
Afilola. 

llaoaui© you okinruMl tci know* 

Bmmeh, 

Ilrtiig me tiiy iktigliter, bring her liirti to itiiif 
Hlii* iball iMil live! H«»l alto, nor I. Oft, cili! 
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Seyfried. 

Do you revile her? Fie upon yourself! 

Who gave you warrant that it was your child 
For whom the king’s, her own king’s, hand was meant? 
Zawisch. 

Ah, there is unsuspected sense indeed! 

A Merenberg were mad to think such thought ; 

But we, who trace our birth to royal Rome, 

Heirs to patricians, conquerors of the globe. 

Once, as Ursini, nearest to the throne 

Where Peter’s might o’ertops all worldly power — 

We may impunely grasp at princely crowns, 

A Rosenberg may boldly and by right 
In marriage join the highest of this earth. 

And even — ^ha, ha, ha 1 
Milofa. 

Cursed be his laughter! 

Zawisch, 

The daughter mad, the father tears his hair, 

And we boast of our old nobility ! 

And were it older than the angels’ fall. 

The king but nods, it crashes to the ground. 

Benesch, 

But ere I f aE, revenge ! 

{Seizing Milotc 
Brother, revenge! 

Milota, 

Fve gathered thought, and am resolved to act. 

Zawisch, 

Do you bestir yourself, slow-moving Milota? 

Then let the trembling king beware indeed ! 

Benesch, 

If you — ^if you forsake our common cause. 

You are no Rosenberg ; a scoundrel, you I 
1^'dota, 

Thus is it. 



ZmmeL 


W«i|t! Iftiw iliPii iifp In nr 
l4!t*8 w'#'. fVf|yi|i#i W'ln^ii iiiMt I fir kitiic hm 

Yfili liU»i I»!r|t ti|wi|i litfi Inn, 

Thiti hurls, iiild ymi urn thi’ii ft%*inign 
Ikfmrh, 

Hr y*! l4»r4! m ii»> ICiniriitinrg I 

iMilwhi, 

Vmiu\ iiftujtrr, Irl II ri gn! Hfi wlm mil Jml 
Wlwni nulthsl in lllP Itniinf uf iu«i ||ii|ii#’» 
Iki«iirvun ■ 

Zmmrh* 

frirtul 1 IViiy *i4t iiit\ v 
Ytni liitth, wliii rtuttl tlin nir %%‘ilti nuijily rrir.*i 
Ihuif w«illa yuy nhnyl til iitifl In ii|jiyi riirfi, 
CJ(iiin|iirfi iii litghwnji^n, iltirnt iintnnw f«*r I 
ffrrr iiru ihny nut viilnnniri iiini! 

With fury ilruiib, tliry mm l$li«^ nllmr itrsiir 
in u«» miiiHly fnr mwh likn uir, 

Away iiitfi tin* n|a’U, liniwritil 
Cliir Imufai iiiui hniuii lilljiinn, utinlt ttv nliiiul 
tn iifhuirsn, liinl unt at Iriisl wiirtiif 
Tlir king my rulrr m tuuiugli f»r nm, 
Mihia Cii|i|ir<#ifiiAi#ii; h$m'h 

1 fiiiii la’Iinvn ynur ni|imrri itnl ymir 

I>ii ytni tiiiiku umum nf iwf 
Zmnmh (imd)* 

■Ilf tiiti 

My iiluiit Ihuughta ytiti iinvrr mti 
Ami if ymt t^-Hihh y«m mu Milntif tur 

Tfm i|uwut*a aiairtitiPiii ^^mm, tliprw .^tip rn 
Aiui lipr grttiiil-ahiU'iimr, tltultiliili, I'ntiiit Ik 
Im ii» mil irttafiajii i*ii iliinr iti»iitiilinit«* 

III tlm fulhnvhig mnmi^ lliirgitri^t rrliilm i 
Ilipitiiirg flm Mmy nt lictr wmm, nf Imw tl 


poisoned the king’s mind, and nourished his passion for 
Bertha, in the hope that she would finally occupy the 
throne of Bohemia — she who is now the insane victim of 
their wiles. As for herself, she entered into her marriage 
with Ottokar without love, and she leaves him without sor- 
row, because without a stain on her honor. When 
Bohemia’s delegates had implored her to marry Ottokar 
as the only means of putting an end to devastating war be- 
tween that country and Austria, such was her reply : 

I answered “No”! remembering my husband. 

Who took my plighted faith into his tomb ; 

But out upon the balcony they led me. 

And pointed to the land by war laid waste. 

To meadows charred, to empty homes, and corpses. 

By women, children, wounded, bleeding, groaning, 

I, horror-stricken, found myseK surrounded, 

Implored to save them, I who had the power. 

Then had I but one thought, and promised all. 

And there they brought to me young Ottokar, 

And said he was to be my future husband. 

Dark looked his eye on me, by dark brows fringed. 

As he stood shyly distant, lost in thought. 

Fixed on my aging form his youthful gaze. 

But thinking only of my country’s woes, 

I went to him and spoke in friendly tones. 

Thus I became his wife. I never bore him love. 

Nor thought if I might later learn to love; 

But gave him quiet care, and tending him. 

In time a feeling stole into my heart 
That knows full well the anguish of true love. 

But not love’s happiness. And thus we lived. 

Judge now if separation frights my soul. 

Yes, I shah go, but wedded I remain, 

Nought h4ve I dpue to bre^ the marriage tie. 


Martial pomp and splendor mark the entrance of King 
Ottokar upon the scene. He receives the ambassadors of 
the Khan of Tartary, who have come to offer an alliance, 
but are dismissed with contempt. He then turns to the 
delegates of the city of Prague, whom he thus addresses : 

Ottolcaf. 

Who are you? 

Burgomaster. 

Councillor and Burgomaster, 

Sir, of your most devoted town of Prague. 

OttoTcar. 

And your desire? Ah! — Tell your tale, ye men! 

I am fatigued, let them ungird my armor! 

(He throws himself into an armchair; two servants hasten to 
obey his command.) 

Burgomaster. 

0 mighty king! All-powerful conqueror! 

Your victory’s fame has overspread our land 
And — 

OttoJcar. 

riillenstein I 

Fullenstein. 

My lord, at your command! 

OttoJcar. 

What was the place of the Hungarian’s rout? 

Fullenstein. 

Near Kroissenbrunn. 

OttoJcar. 

Pool! There were we encamped. 
Think you that I forgot whence I set out? 

1 mean where last my horsemen made the charge 
That sealed the day. 

Fullenstein. 

It was Marchegg, my lord. 

So called because the March there sharply turns, 


OUokar, 

Marcliegg, thus let the town be also named 
Which there in memory of the day shall rise. 

Marchegg be mark and token of my luck, 

Which thence shall spread. Who is to stay my hand? 

The distant future loudly shall proclaim 
The glorious day and my victorious name. 

{Se rises and turns to the servants,) 
Why do you stay? Ah, to ungird my limb? 

{He sits down again.) 
Herr Burgomaster, seize my hose of mail! 

Hot thus! Avaunt! WThy slowly tug away? 

(He violently pulls off the greave and throws it into the middle 
of the room,) 

Just where the river March begins to curve. 

Throned high King Bela on the further hill. 

And Heinrich Preussel near him, in full sight. 

Who showed him, as in puppet-play do boys. 

The battlefield and what took place around; 

The combatants he named of most repute. 

A pretty pastime, till the Hapsburg came. 

His cavalry descending with fell swoop. 

And wildly fied who could in Magyar swear, 

Into the river, where their flowing beards 
Like sedgy grass swayed in the tide below. 

Where is Count Hapsburg? By the gods of war. 

Well stood his ground he! Most demure of mien. 

But in attack a very devil he. 

Where is Count Hapsburg? 

Servant 


Shall we call the coimt? 


OttoTcar, 

Ho! When the Magyar king perceived his plight. 
Ho need he had of an interpreter. 

His hair he wildly clutched with both his hands. 
And plucked. Methought an idle task, 


Which we set out far better to perform. 

Still, he is now our friend and our ally. 

Of whom in kindness only we must speak. 

But have you done at last? 

(BTe risi 

My cloak and hat! 

And what be new with you, Herr Burgomaster? 

You stand as if in dream. Ill fits my hat. 

(To the servao 

The devil tal^e it! Fetch another hat! 

The castle wall, I hear you say, is finished? 
Burgomaster, 

Yes, gracious lordl 
dttohar. 

The Moldau bridge, then, too? 

Burgomaster, 

But yesterday the final stone was laid. 

OttoTcar, 

I see, you knew that I would come to-day. 

Was cleared the suburb for the German troops 
Sent there, the Saxons and Bavarians? 

Burgomaster, 

I humbly beg — 

OttoTcar. 

Has it been done? 

Burgomaster, 

Your highness— 

Ottohar. 

Yes? 

Burgomaster. 

Hot yet. 

OttoTcar, 

Why? Not yet? God! Why not y 

Burgomaster. 

Once more we crave to plead with you, our lord. 

Ere we dislodge so many faithful subjects — 
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Oitohar, 

Dislodge! Who says dislodge? Was this my wish? 

To Ohrudim let them go, where triple land 
And space to bnild on they will find assigned, 

And threefold all the cost of their removal; 

There should they go, and must. They must, I say! 

Well know I your desires, ye old Bohemians! 

To dwell at ease ^mid heaps of ancient rubbish, 

The dark inheritance of darker times; 

Content to eat up yesterday’s scant earnings. 

And sow enough just for to-morrow’s crop. 

On Sunday feasts, at Kirmess clownish dances. 

But deaf and blind to all the world beside — 

Such is your happiness, but not such mine. 

Por as one grasps the drowning by the hair. 

So I will clutch you at your tender spot: 

The German I shall drop among you lollards. 

Who’ll pinch your drowsy flesh till you awake, 

And scream with pain, and kick as does the horse 
When spurred to action. You still dream of days 
When sat around the hearth your gentle princes. 

Whose ’scutcheon bore a kettle, emblem fit ! 

IsTot such am I, by God, not I ! 

{The servants throw the cloah around him,) 
Look here ! 

In Augsburg purchased was this cloak of mine, 
Embroidered rich in velvet and in gold. 

Can you, in your Bohemia, fashion this ? 

You shall, by God, you shall, and I will teach you 1 
With Vienna, London, Paris, and Cologne, 

Your Prague shall rank, a proud and equal town! 

The countries all, which erstwhile scorned your land, 

Mj sword has humbled. The proud Magyar flees, 
Bavaria’s prince has learned to hold his peace. 

And Austria, brave Styria, Portenau, 

Camiola, too, and old imperial Eger, 


I have united all unto my realm. 

Bohemians name to distant bounds IVe carried, 

From distant lands returns Bohemians fame. 

I, too, might sleep in peace, as slept my forbears. 

Might let you sleep, as once your fathers slept. 

For whom performed I what I did? For you! 

But you must follow, on my word, you shall I 
I placed you on a height where looms the world. 

Climb on, or fall, and break your necks to boot ! 

{Turning away.) 

Prepare the suburb for the German troops! 

{Enter the chancellor, who approaches the Icing.) 

HtoJcar. 

What is^t? 
lhancellor. 

The queen, as you commanded, sir, — 
HtoTcar {again addressing the citizens of Prague). 

This, too, you see, for your sake I have done. 

Wliat dearest is to every man, his home. 

His peace, I have disturbed for yours. 

And for your children’s peace; that when I die 
My kingdom may not lack a rightful heir, 

Hor civil strife undo what I have done. 

Therefore have I divorexul Queen Margaret, 

Who nouriahos no hope of child and heir. 

And other ties have I resolved upon. 

{7\irning to the entire assernblage.) 
Yes, yes, ye lords, may ye then know it, all. 

To firmly seal the now accomplished peace 
King Bela Kunigunde offers me, 

His grandchild and Masaovia’s only daughter. 

Therefore, since long have raised the bishops of the realm 
Their voice in protest ’gainst Qua^n Margaret^ — 

And there are reasons why she has displeased — 



For, first, slie’s aged, and there is no issue, 

Nor is there prospect of a future heir; 

And, then, she is my kin— near kin or not. 

No matter which, nor care I, finally— 

But why enumerate cause one, two, three? 

For firstly, second, third, it is my will! 

The queen will come and give her signature. 

Affir m anew the dower of her lands, 

And you as witnesses are here assembled. 

(£fe takes his seat on the throne S) 

The scenes which follow are crowded with stirring inci- 
dent and rapid characterization — the whole a masterpiece 
of dramatic exposition. Queen Margaret, accompanied 
by her champions, the knights of Hapsburg and Meren- 
berg, is put by the chancellor through the formality of a 
trial, whose result is a foregone conclusion. Ottokar wel- 
comes the appearance of the estates of Austria, Styria, 
and Carinthia, who come to do him homage. Margaret, 
while bowing to the decree of separation, warns Ottokar 
not to put his trust in the loyalty of provinces attached to 
him only through his marriage compact with her. King 
Bela and Kunigunde come to heighten his triumph. The 
delegates of the Diet of the Holy Eoman Empire ask Otto- 
kar whether he would accept the crown in case it were 
offered to him. By mistake one of the delegates raises aloft 
the banner of the Count of Hapsburg instead of that of 
Bohemia. Rudolph claims his own, but is imperiously or- 
dered by Ottokar to keep silent. King Bela introduces 
Kunigunde, who is disguised as a warrior, as one of his 
grandsons, anxious to serve under Ottokar. She throws 
aside her cloak and stands revealed a beautiful woman. 
Zawisch, near her, exclaims: ^‘Thou beautiful warrior 



and is rebuked by Kunigunde. Queen Margaret returns 
with tbe documents asked for by the king, but he refuses 
to see her. Merenberg offers to lead her away, but is com- 
manded by the king to keep his place. Eudolph of Haps- 
burg then offers her his arm. His chivalry attracts 
the attention of the delegates of the Holy Eoman Empire, 
among them the chancellor of the archbishop of Mainz, 
who recognizes in him the chivalrous knight who once gave 
a priest, bent on an errand of mercy, his own horse with 
which to cross a swollen stream. The archbishop was 
himself that priest, and he now asks, in the name of the 
empire, safe conduct for the queen. He and Rudolph lead 
her away. Ottokar threatens the departing delegate with 
his wrath. The spokesman of the delegates presses for a 
definite answer to the question whether he would accept the 
crown if offered. 

Zawisch (^stepping forward). 

Will you deprive us of our king and master? 

Is he not powerful? He needs you not. 

A very god he rules upon this earth. 

The empire breeds but care and little- profit. 

Leave him, and give your precious gifts to Gnermans I 
Your offer shows your need. Leave us our master! 
Ottohar, 

In part he speaks the truth, sir delegate. 

Much need of change is patent in the empire. 

Great need to break and punish sullen pride; 

Well see I that your master was your servant. 

King am I of Bohemia and rich; 

God keep me from a beggared emperor’s fate! 

Yet, wait and see if latex I be pleased 
To answer your petition favorably. 

(Turning to Kunigunde) 


Now am I yours, with soul and body yours. 

Zawisch. 

Long life to Ottokar! 

(Sound of trumpets. General acclaim.') 
King of Bohemia! 

Of Austria Duke! 

Of Styria, and Carinthia! 


Of Carniola! 

Holy Koman Emperor! Ottokar! 


At the opening of the second act Zawisch ridicules alike 
Ottokar’s pretensions to the emperor^s crown and Kuni- 
gnnde’s pride. Milota von Kosenberg has captured Sey- 
fried von Merenberg, who has in his possession the con- 
fidential letter sent by his father to the archbishop of 
Mainz. Seyfried had paid a farewell visit to Bertha, who 
is reported to be raving. Zawisch frees Seyfried from the 
hands of Milota. At the approach of the queen he puts a 
letter under the half -raised foot of a statue of Venus, plac- 
ing it so that the queen must see it. 

Kunigunde. 

Who hurried hence? ’Twas Kosenberg, the shameless! 
Let him come back! 

Maid (calling after Mm). 

Herr Zawisch! Back, come back! 
The queen commands that you return at once. 

(Zawisch reappears, affectedly twirling his hat in his hand.) 
Queen. 

I know not, sir, if I may trust my senses ; 

Have fever dreams held captive me of late. 

Or are you really so lost to shame, 

So ’reft of reason — ^vainly seek I words, 

A madman’s freak perhaps had best I call it — 

So madly impudent, as seems your conduct? 

When I arrived, a cry you uttered loud — 



C) it WiiH ypu! Nr^nr whh 1 . luul I hmril it! 

Hlnct* \v'h«^rtA*r 1 turtle ytmr gliiiu*t*i4 

Hill'll gliiiH't’M iiH ilfvfy ciimeriptiettn 

And fill mil with dtMguMt in thtnighi of ihntiu 

( A -ppnmth ing Za mm 

Wlicni lit flit' rt'H’init danrn my hnnd I, giivt' ytni, 

You. in ymir i«i|nul«mtM% ycnt to prourt it! 

Hir. do yon know my phioo iiud yourn! 

Zmiisch. 

Forgive f 

Qmm, 

Am c|nw‘n!i ihtm troiitml in tlu« hinil of youril 
Dimininod I not in my own 01111141^ to ronwi 
My huMlnintrH iro. iind woro Ilohoiuiiin Wiiy^ 

Liki^ ihow^ whioh iiro tlio ouhIoiii of my homiv— 

Whom oliiliim tho wtf«< tlio riglit, voiois niul |K>wiir, 
To oiirry into iioiitm whttt hIio wilb. 

Wtn:»ro quooit not only tho kinic*B oonnort in, 
lint inintrt'iiii of the Itiiul— iir, you nhnuld run. 

Zawiseh, 

Forgivnl 

QtmmiM 

Forgivot Whntl Firit no iiti|nidtint» 

Ainl now no nitfvilo, thiit I. hmihing. shrink! 

Whfil did you fimti'n to yon wihnim thontf 

Zmmch, 

To yondtr cioluiiinl^-lk Uwiro might attnchwlf— 

Qm0fh 

A liilliit 
Zawimh* 

Tlioro 11 hlllotf Yi«, ill triiiti, ilmrti if* 
Qumn (Ici h^r ffuiid uf hmmr). 

Tiiko dowii tills tiling. W^hmt is tlioris writtiiii in iti 

Zammh. 
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Queen. 

And yet you affixed it there. 

Zaivisch. 

I ? Truly not ! 

Queen. 

Yon did, as I approached. 

ZawiscTi. 

I was not here. The other way I came. 

Queen. 

As Heaven help me, have I lost my head? 

Has sndden madness seized my senses all? 

Are trees these which I see? Do I breathe air? 

I saw it plainly, not three steps away. 

Yon stnck the billet to yon colnmn there! 

Zawisch. 

If so yon saw it, O my gracions lady, 

Then what yon saw is trne, thongh ne’er it happened. 
Queen. 

And what contains the billet? 

Zawisch. Idle fancies. 

Born of a poet’s glowing heart and brain. 

Queen (to the maid of honor). 

Show it! 

(8he unfolds the paper and reads the superscription.) 
^^To the most beanteons” — O the insolent! 

Take of thy daring folly here the proof! 

(8he throws the billet at his feet.) 
And if a second time thou dar’st approach me. 

Then let the king mete out thy punishmienti 
Zawisch (pichs up the billet and kneels before the maid of 
honor). 

Emow then that I have followed yon, yonr slave; 

Long has a secret fire devoured my heart. 

Here in these lines I dared confess my love, 

Lost am I, lady, if your ire I roused. 

(Me rises and leaves.) 


Queen. 

Ha, ha, the silly madcap makes me laugh ! 

Maid. 

You see, my gracious lady, how at one, two, three, 

A knight IVe won who swears true love to me. 

Queen. 

And do you truly think, ’twas you he meant? 

He dares to follow me, the hare-brained fool! 

Maid. 

What harm, my gracious lady, if I cherish 
The pleasing fancy, it was I he wooed? 

Queen. 

What, such a knight? I smile at your conceit! 
Maid. 

A noble knight in truth! Throughout our land 
There^s none with Zawisch Kosenberg compares. 

You saw his noble bearing and his gait. 

The many graces of his manly frame. 

As well as I you saw it all, my queen. 

And as for martial courage, he transcends 
All knights whom on the battlefield he met. 

In Padua he studied many years. 

And verses writes he, and he plays the lute. 

Queen. 

More is the pity! 

Maid. Pity, gracious lady? 

Queen. 

Because musicians in my land are paid 
Their pittance, and contemptuously dismissed. 

Maid. 

It is not so with us. Our noble knights 
Do not disdain to vie with troubadours. 

And more than one heart has Sir Zawisch won 
With song and sweet sound, as he played the lute. 

i8he opens the Mi 


But you shall see yourself. 
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Queen {sitting down). 

O he shall pay for this 

Maid {reads). 

snowlike hand — 

Queen. 

A snowlike hand? What means? — 

Maid. WThite as the sno'^ 

Queen {taTces off her glove and looJcs at her hand). 

He saw my hand? At most my glove, methinks. 

Maid {reading). 

^^0 snowlike hand 
In fiery mould — 

Queen {impatiently stamping the -floor). 

Maid. 

Your favor, gracious queen? 

Queen. Bead on! — ^that is — 

That is to say, continue, if you choose. 

Maid. 

^^0 snowlike hand 
In fiery mould, 

0 glowing gaze. 

Yet icy cold!” 

Queen. 

Would it were glowing that it might consume! 

I’d torture him till vengeance had its fill. 

Maid. 

^^0 snowlike hand 
In fiery mould, 

O glowing gaze. 

Yet icy cold!” 

Queen. 

Be silent! 

Maid. 

“0 melt, thou gaze, 

0 heart, relent 
0 hand — ” 



(She rises. 


Queen. 

Silence I tell thee, not another word! 

The silly child would fain believe it hers! 

Oh, would I were away, away from here. 

In Hungary, my home and that of mine, 

Where I might live my life, and roam at wiU! 

There let me be, by deep desire recalled. 

My aged parent there obeyed my wish. 

The princes bowed, and all their retinue. 

Whatever was man in that unbounded realm. 

And in his veins had passion, courage, fire. 

But no! they called me to their distant Prague; 

A king, they said, ruled o’er them and their land. 

In manly strength chained to an older spouse. 

Who thirsted for a consort fiery like himself, 

Por equal courage in a heaving breast. 

I come, and find a gray-beard, yes a dotard, 

Por are not mixed with gray his beard and hair? 

They say his wars have dyed them. What of that? 

Is he not moody like an aged man. 

Insistent on his right and quarrelsome? By God, 

Hot to be silent and obey I came. 

Let others fiatter, beg and lick the dust. 

Their blood is sluggish, and their hearts are cold. 

This Kosenberg alone, were he in Hungary, 

Would proudly under God’s free heaven stand. 

Like him, the daring leader of our race, 

Whom he resembles in his mien and frame. 

The best of Hungary’s heroic men; 

Yet unlike him who fearless rushed to deeds. 

In his endeavor straight and straight in all he did. 

With stealthy step the coward Czech proceeds. 

And lowly trails his manhood in the dust. 

(Sound of trumpets. 


What sounds are these? 



Maid. The tournament is over. 

And honored shall be the victorious knight. 

You, gracious queen, are to bestow the guerdon. 

Zawisch von Eosenberg returns in triumph from the 
tournament, and stands before the king. 

Oitohar. 

You? Ah, you triumphed in the tournament, 

A valiant knight, as ever you have been. 

Go to the queen, receive the prize bestowed! 

You, Fifflenstein! {Turning to Fullenstein.) 

FilUensiein. 

My lord, at your command. 

OUoTcar. 

Select a faithful band, to guard each gate. 

When homeward from the feast our guests depart, 

Arrest the persons I shall designate. 

And hold as hostage each, in prison close. 

I trust not yonder man! — ^Nor Lichtenstein, 

Nor smooth-faced Ulrich — 

Fullenstein. 

Heinrich surely not. 

OUoTcar. 

Why speah’st thou loud? Come here, and listen silent! 
(He retires with Fullenstein into the hachground and speahs 
to him in a low voice. Whenever Fullenstein replies, the 
hing turns his gaze toward the other side, where Zawisch 
and the queen converse. Zawisch stands before the queen, 
who sits lost in thought.) 

Maid {calling the queen^s attention to the presence of Zawisch). 

My gracious lady! 

Queen {noticing Zawisch). 

Dare you follow here? 

Maid (pointing to the embroidered sash which a page carries 
on a velvet cushion). 

His guerdon! 


(The queen takes the sash, and the page deposits the cushion 
at her feet) 

Zawisch (to the maid of honor). 

Damsel, hand me back the billet 
Which in your hand I placed a while ago I 
It was intended for another hand. 

Maid. 

Sir Knight I— 

Zawisch. 

Hand back the billet! 

(Stretches out his hand.) 

Maid. 

Pardon me ! 

Zawisch (still with outstretched hand). 

It is for some one else ! 

Maid. T ^ 

1 have it not. 

Zawisch. 

You have it not? It is no longer yours? 

Then truly has it reached the rightful owner! 

(He throws himself on the cushion before the queen and speaks 
effusively.) 

0 thanks, my queen I a thousand, thousand thanks— 

(In more measured tones.) 
Thanks in advance for what I shall receive. 

Ottokar (interrupting his conversation with Fullenstein). 

Why do you not confer the guerdon, wife? 

Kunigunde (offended). 

1 was about to do so ere you spoke. 

(Approaching Zawisch with the sash.) 

Sir Knight! 

Zawisch. 

0 blessed hour, my gracious queen! 

I humbly bow, devoted to your service. 

(In a low tone.) 

snowliko hand. 

In fiery mould.” 


Queen (in a low tone). 

Be silent ! 

Zawisch (loud). 

With this precious guerdon armed 
In place of armor, of all weapons bare, 

A wanderer shall traverse I the world, 

An d herald, queen, your fame, and his, my king’s, 

Prepared to tight for you and him, and die! 

(In a low voice and rapidly, while the queen, sash in hand, 
lends over him,) 

Let aged men take aged wives! To youth 
Shall youth be mated! 

(The queen throws the sash to the ground,) 

OttoJcar (calls). 

Have you finished, there? 

Zawisch (in a low voice). 

His head shall fall if so be your command! 

OttoJcar. 

What say you? 

Zawisch. 

That the sash fell to the ground. 

Queen (to the maid). 

Hand me the sash! If patience slowly wins, 

Bash insolence may likewise reach its goal. 

Here, take the sash, and fare you well. Sir Knight! 

(She places the sash around his necJc, As she 'bends over him, 
Zawisch seizes a ribbon tied to her sleeve. The bow is un- 
done, and the ribbon falls to the ground, Zawisch bends 
quicJcly and picJcs it up.) 

Queen. 

The king, 0 Heavens! 

(OttoJcar turns to her.) 

Zawisch (who has risen and retired to the bacJcground) . 

The queen, my gracious lord! 

OttoJcar. 

What is it, Kunigunde? Your desire? 



(A pause, during which the queen fixes her eyes on Zawisch, who 
quietly remains standing, loohing straight before him. She 
glances once more at him, then addresses the Tcing,) 

Queen, 

Shall you to-day proceed to hunt at Kibnik? 

Otiohar, 

Why ask this question? Yes, I shall, to-day. 

But you are troubled. What has taken place? 

If to bestow the prize has taxed you so, 

In future I shall save you needless pain. 

(jffe turns away.) 

Queen (in a low voice to her maid of honor). 

He must return the bow. Tell him, he must! 

(Ottolcar has stepped into the middle of the hall; those as- 
sembled form a semicircle, at one end of which, on the 
left, is the queen, Zawisch being on the right.) 

OttoTcar. 

Sore, gentlemen, am I perplexed by care. 

Which one of you I trust will lift from me. 

Old Mereuberg, he, Styria’s faithless son. 

To me and to his land has turned a traitor. 

With letters for the archbishop of Mainz, 

In haste he has dispatched his son to Frankfort — 

Where the electors meet, to choose the emperor — 

My own election, mayhap, to prevent. 

To spread disorder, kindle mutiny. 

The son, unfortunately, has escaped, 

But condign punishment awaits the father. 

And full disclosure his confederates. 

The miscreant is in his home intrenched. 

His castle safely guarded from attack. 

Whoe’er shall bring him here, bring him alive, 

All his estates, by treason forfeited. 

Shall him reward who seizes Merenberg. 

Ortolf von Windischgratz, will you attempt? 



Fullenstein. 

And let me be the second, gracious lord I 
Oitohar. 

Among my men the best you may select. 

This one — and that — 

{Pointing out several soldiers in the rear.) 

Maid {approaching Zawisch). 

The queen is sore displeased. 
Eeturn to her the bow, is her command. 

Zawisch. 

Return the bow? Not for the world, my child! 

In conquest won, it fairly is my own. 

Ask for my life, but not, not for the bow! 

{He takes it out) 

See but its beauty! Fair as thy sweet mouth. 

An d white as shines the silver of thy neck. 

{He touches her shoulder with his linger.) 
No, this I keep, and next to shield and helmet. 

The bow shall rest in splendor on my bier. 

Did I not risk my blood to gain this prize? 

Thou blood-red bow, mine art thou evermore! 

{He holds it aloft.) 

Queen {on the other side of the stage). 

He raves, the madman! Heaven, if the king — 

Maid {to Zawisch). 

The queen doth motion, quickly hide the bow! 

The king is near. 

Ottokar. 

What is it, Kosenberg? 

Zawisch {who has put the how into his hosom). 

0 nothing, gracious lord! 

Ottokar. 

What, nothing say you? 

Zawisch. 

There are some things, my gracious lord and master, 

To be concealed by right e’en from the king. 


Ottohar. 

A pledge of love? 

Zawisch, 

A pledge one loves, my lord. 

OttoTcar {after a pause). 

Who dressed the queen this morning? 

Maid, 

I, my lord. 

OttoTcar. 

Art thou so careless, wench, that but one arm 
Thou dost with silken bow adorn, the while 
The other bare? 


Maid, 

The bow is surely — lost 
Zawisch (stoops as though looTcing for it). 

It shall be found then. 


OttoTcar. 


Never mind, Herr Zawisch! 
When void the hall, the looking will be easier. 

But by this evening I shall hope to see it. 

And him who finds it you may give this ring, 

(He taTces a ring from his finger and hands it to Zawis 
In my wife’s name, intended for his wife; 

For queens may diamonds bestow at will. 

But ribbons not, to deck the bosom with. 

And, queen, you will in future heed your dress. 

And likewise heed your dignity with care. 

(To Zawis 

Mind what I say, and tell it to the finder ! 


Queen. 

In my name, sir, and tell him furthermore: 
Let him retain whatever he may find; 

What I bestow, if diamond or bow. 

Its nature loses as it leaves my touch. 

And is a gift but of the sovereign queen. 
And also let him know that I ^ mistress, 


And free to give more precious tokens still 
Than bow or diamond, as I may choose. 

{She leaves,) 

OUoJcar {paces up and down, then stops, addressing Zawisch). 

What has occurred here, speak thon, Kosenberg? 
Zawisch {tending his knee)* 

Have I unhappily displeased my lord? 

Ottohar. 

Thon dar’st in silly mood to rouse my ire. 

The ire of Ottokar, and this because 
Thy idle fancy prompts an idle whim? 

Who art thou, foolishly to dare such deed? 

A nod from me — and Eosenberg has been. 

But well I know thy cautious mind — ^Arise! 

Zawisch, 

Hot if in anger you command. 

Ottokar, Arise! 

{Zawisch gets up,) 

Ottokar {to a servant). 

Go with this message to my wife: Ho longer 
Shall her abstention mar this festive day, 

Let her return, our gayety to restore. 

And, Ortolf, you, begin the promised work 
Which, when accomplished, rich reward shall bring. 

Let them invoke the powers of the realm! 

The realm am I! 

Servant {returning). 

The queen is indisposed. 

Ottokar, 

Oh, illness such as hers I cure with ease! 

Ask her once more to come, ’tis my desire. 

And now, ye lords, rejoin the festive throng. 

Let dance and joy resume their wonted reign 
Till dawns the day, 

{To Fullenstein,) 
Eemember my command! 


Fullenstein, 

It slid.ll bs bssdGd. (^Sowdni T&tuT, 

OttoTcar, 

Comes tbe queen at last? 

Servant, 

Her Majesty refuses to appear. 

OttoJcar, 

She comes not, does refuse, when I command? 

Tell her! — But no, her better sense wiU tell her. 

A woman’s whim has claim on our indulgence. 

And now be gone, my lord! 

First Deputy of the Empire. 

My gracious king! 

OttoTcar, 

What, you still linger here, Sir Deputy? 

Deputy. 

I still await your Majesty’s reply 

To those who sent me here, the realm’s electors. 

The Holy Koman Empire’s. 

OttoTcar. 

Sir Ambassador, 

It is not easy ofE-hand to reply. 

I am a king who rules o’er many lands. 

Too many, almost, for my single strength. 

And now I am to shoulder greater care. 

Care for a land which wants to share my troubles 
And in my council sit as well. I’m used. 

When I command, to be obeyed forthwith; 

’Twere death for any one to answer, no I 
What can your princes offer me, pray, tell? 

Pledged are the customs and the revenues; 

Whatever the emperor formerly called his. 

With greedy hands this prince and that have seized 
As spoils, the while the interregnum drags. 

Why should I risk the substance of my crown. 

My own lands’ wealth for such deceptive gain? 



You, gentlemen, would fain accept my purse. 

To help supply your dire necessities. 

But I would rather sit here in Bohemia, 

And laugh at the poor German emperor’s stress. 

Than be that German emperor myself. 

Yet scorn I not to crown the greatest might. 

If such fate wills, with greater dignity. 

To occupy the throne of Charlemagne, 

A second Charles to sit, the empire’s lord. 

But they must first themselves bring here the crown. 
On yonder cushion place it there for me, 

Before I shall decide what is to be. 

I have despatched my chancellor to Frankfort; 

Herr Braun of Olmiitz, he attends the diet. 

And writes {producing the letti 

that the electors soon will choose. 

A compromise, he says, has been effected 
By which the Elector Palatine proclaims the vote. 

True, he’s no friend of mine, nor he of Mainz. 

They are intriguing, writes my chancellor. 

Yet dares no German prince, among them all. 

Provoke the wrath of frowning Ottokar. 

The crown is mine — ^if to accept I care. 

But first let it be here, then I’ll decide. 

Servant 

The chancellor, my lord, Herr Braun of Olmiitz. 
OitoJcar. 

You see, he has returned. 

Servant With him a knight. 

In armor bright, adorned as fits a prince. 

And heralds two, bearing the empire’s colors. 

The eagle at the breast. Hear now their trumpets! 
Zawisch. 

Permit us, royal lord and emperor. 

That we, the first, of your most loyal subjects — 

{The entire assemblage presses forwan 



Ottohar- 

Stand back! Doth tbink tbe diet^s deputy 
That he confers nnlooked-for happiness? 

Nor is it clear that I accept the honor. 

(To the deputies who retire to the rear,) 
Why do yon go? Not thus are you dismissed? 

Nought has occurred to interrupt your task. 

But he of Mainz, tell him that he beware! 

When I shall see the Rhine, as soon I will. 

His dastardly intrigues the man shall rue 
Who has too long disgraced the bishop^s see. 

(Enter the chancellor, Surroimded hy eager questioners, he 
remains in the hachground, wringing his hands,) 

0 tioTcar ( continuing) , 

Nor does the Palatine command my favor. 

Let the Bavarian have his electorate. 

0 more than one thing shall be changed anon. 

And all those pointed out here in this letter — 

Zawisch (venting Ms astonishment, though in a subdued voice). 
The empire’s choice, then, was not Ottokar? 

(The chancellor, with folded hands, shakes his head,) 

Zawisch, 

Who else then was it? 

Chancellor, 

Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg. 

Ottokar (who in the meantime has shown the deputies the let- 
ter, pointing here and there with his finger). 

These have to go, and this — 

(At the first word of the chancellor he listens intently. When 
he hears the name Hapsburg, he starts convulsively, the 
hand which holds the letter trembles, and he stammers^ 

And this must go! 

(His hand drops, he all but sinks to the ground, but summoning 
all his strength, he leaves the hall with a firm step,) 


Zawisch, 

Can it be true, your message, chancellor? 

Chancellor, 

But too true, Hapsburg is the emperor. 

Zawisch. 

How did it happen? 

Chancellor, 

All presaged success; 

The princes voted mostly for our lord. 

When suddenly appeared the chancellor 

Of the archbishop of Mainz — ^he who was here — 

And with him Wolkersdorf of Austria, 

And Hartneid Wildon from the land of Steier, 

These charged — ^but hush! the king returns. 

OttoJcar {re-enters). 

Go, tell the queen to be in readiness, 

Before the sun sets I shall hold the chase. 

{He paces up and down with a firm si 
Chancellor (after a pause), 

0, gracious lord! 

OttoJcar, 

What is it? You here — ^you? 

Chancellor. 

Alas! 

OttoJcar, 

And it was you who spoke? 

Chancellor, 

Ah, yes ! 

OttoJcar, 

Damnation ! 

(Throws his glove in his face, then seizes his hand, and ti 
him to the foreground.) 

What was all this idle chatter 
About the diet and the diefs choice? 

Chancellor, 

Hear from these men the tale I 
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(Enter the hurgrave of Nuremlerg, preceded ly two heralds 
and followed hy several attendants,) 

Ottohar (advancing). 

Who are you, sir? 

Bur grave. 

Frederick of Zollern, sir, my name is, 

Burgrave of Nuremberg, sent by the empire. 

Ottohar. 

Good luck! 

(He turns his hach on, him.) 

Burgrave. 

Rudolph, by God^s grace emperor — 

Ottohar. 

Sir Knight, am I to be the empire’s butt ? 

Here stiH before me stand the deputies 
Who offered me the crown, and ere I speak 
You make another man your emperor 1 
Burgrave. 

The chancellor of the archbishop of Mainz 
Has told, sir, how, contemptuous, you refused 
The sovereign crown and all that it implies. 

Ottohar. 

0 German barons, faithless to your pledge! 

Burgrave. 

Do you accuse thus princes of the empire? 

Know then why you did forfeit their support! 

We sought a sovereign just, of gracious ways. 

Such we believed you when the crown was offered. 

But news there came, confirmed by witnesses. 

And loud was thundered in the princes’ ears. 

That you had sorely wronged Queen Margaret, 

Had cast away from bed and home your wife. 

And also heard they how you wronged the lands 
That rightfully to Germany belonged; 

How your disfavor threatens life and soul 
Ere law and justice speak. Not such the ways 


That rule the meu of Swabia and the Khenish lands. 

We want a kindly and a gracious lord. 

Above all, one who knows what Justice is. 

And thus reflecting, did they cast their vote. 

Heinrich von Lichtenstein. {Behind the scene.) 

O treachery! 

OitoTcar. 

Whose voice? 

(Several of the assembled Tcnights call out:) 
’Tis Lichtenstein! 

Heinrich von Lichtenstein (advancing). 

Whoever calls himself an Austrian, beware! 

The castle gate is watched by servile men. 

Who lay their hands on all who’re not Bohemians. 
Fullenstein (follows him with drawn sword) » 

Surrender ! 

Ottohar. 

Heinrich, you ! And Ulrich, you ! 

Count Bernhard Pfannberg, Seldenhoven, you. 

And Wulfig Stubenberg— -give up your swords. 

And give your persons into custody! 

Lichtenstein. 

And our offence? 

OttoJcar. 

That you may not offend. 

To prison I assign you. Shall you also run 
To greet the newly risen Majesty, 

Like Wolkersdorf and Wildon? O the traitors! 

And Merenberg — (Stamping on the floor.) 

Who brings me Merenberg? 

When I shall pluck him from his craggy nest. 

And, face to face, accused you all shall stand. 

Woe to the man who guilty knows his soul! 

(Turning to Zollern.) 

And now continue. Let your tale be finished! 

(TAe hostages are led away.) 



Burgmve. 

What hare I ee© may save the explanation 
Why, air, not you were chosen emperor. 

Ami tluH my moBsaRe to Bohemia’s king: 

Eudolph, the Holy Itonian Emperor, 

Asks for a given day at Nuremberg 
Your prt'Henee, as the Ixiaror of the cup. 

Your dignity behtting as elector, 

And also that you may receive in trust 
The lands you rule, Bohemia and Moravia. 

OUokar, 

I'heae oxilyt What? Not Austria, not Styria? 

Burgraxw. 

Thesi\ (krniola and Oarinthia, 

And Kgc3r, IkrUmau, the Wondish March, 

You Hhall surrentler to the emperor, 

Retained too long ’gainst warrant of the law. 
Oitokar, 

Ha, ha, ha, hat You tell a merry tale! 
li there nought else the emperor demands? 

Burgratmn 

Only what is the realm’s I 
OUokar. 

But, sir, ’tis mine I 
From Hungary I wrested Styria 
With my own blood, with my Bohemians’ blood; 
Oarinthia is my rmclo’s legacy. 

By law now mine through mutual exchange, 

And Austria as a dower came to me 
From Margaret, my queen and wedded spouse. 

Bur grave. 

And where is now the queen? 

Oitokar, 

Though now divorcee 

She did confer anew what she had given, 

And mine is all that formerly was hers. 
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Burgrave. 

According to decree of Emp’ror Erederick, 

The lands of Austria and Styria revert 
ISTot to the sisters of who last held fief. 

But to his daughters; and Queen Margaret 
Was sister to the duke of Babenberg, 

Duke Frederick, the last of the male line. 

The empire’s lands cannot be thus transferred, 

Nor pass from hand to hand by marriage pact. 

You must return the holdings of the realm. 

OUoTcar, 

I doubt not your new sovereign would accept 
With real pleasure all those smiling lands, 

A gift to his poor Swabia, to enrich 
His meager purse and fill his empty hand. 

Not so, my friend! I am now old enough 
To balance carefully my gain and loss. 

Go back and tell the German empire this : 

— do not know a German emperor — 

Full many a vulture shall on carrion feast 
Ere they will gain what is Bohemia’s own. 

He would invite me? Tell him, I shall come. 

And merry guests will join me at the feast. 

When they begin to dance the earth shall quake. 

This tell your sovereign, sir, and now farewell! 
Zawisch. 

And we — ^to arms for glorious Ottokar, 

With heart and soul to battle for his cause! 

(He leaves; others are about to follow Mr 

OttoTcar, 

Stop ye! To arms? Wherefore? For whom? ’Gainst who: 
Throughout the land let each man think and act 
As is his wont in times of piping peace. 

When ripe the hour. I’ll name the feast and guests. 
Now follow me! The new-fledged beggar king 
Shall not have power to save a fleeing deer ! 


To-morrow’s chase at Ribnik suits my mood. 

You are invited all to share the sport. 

Fetch lights! ’Tis getting dark. Where are the torch^? 

ITow for a merry hunt! Out to the woods! 

(It is getting darher, A short pause, after which there is 

heard the sound of a guitar in the distanced) 

Maid {leaving the queen's chamber). 

So they have left ! Who plays there the guitar ? 

Queen {entering). 

What means this? Who’s the player? 

Maid {listening). 

Hush! — know not — 

But these the words; 

‘^O snowlike hand 
In fiery mould.” 

It is Herr Zawisch Rosenberg. He sings. 

Shall I forbid the music? 

Queen {sits down). 

Let him sing, 

’Tis sweet to listen in the evening air. 

At the opening of the third act old Merenberg is taken 
prisoner in his castle by Piillenstein and Windischgratz. 
The second scene shows Ottokar’s camp on the left bank 
of the Danube. The chancellor incurs the king^s displeas- 
ure by speaking of the growing accessions to Rudolph’s 
army and of his popularity throughout the empire. He 
implores Ottokar to listen to the compromise Rudolph pro- 
poses through his herald. Zawisch urges Ottokar not to 
yield, but the chancellor accuses him of insincerity and 
succeeds in persuading Ottokar to see Rudolph. The king 
enjoys in advance his fancied triumph at the meeting: 

For truly, Zawisch, I should like to see him. 

Watch his demeanor toward Ottokar. 


The poor knight Hapsbnrg in the emperor^s garb. 

What will he say when in the self-same tone 
With which I called to him at Kroissenbrunn : 

^^Count, forward and attack!” I now demand 
Austria, Styria and the empire^s fiefs? 

That were a victory without an army! 

Zawisch. 

Yet should he slyly and by tricky ways— 

OftoJcar, 

Be it then, chancellor, as you have proposed. 

Chancellor, 

A thousand thanks! 

Oiiohar. 

Ah, thank not prematurely 1 
I shall not go exactly as you’d have me. 

I see him stand and try to plead his cause, 

Whilst I retort : Keep your imperial robes, 

I hanker not for them; wear them in peace, 

But, sir, my country, you shall never touch! 

And now farewell, and may the Lord be with you ! 

At most we’ll grant him some small patch of ground. 
That he may boast of it at home and say: 

A conquest for the Empire we have made. 

This joy I shall not grudge him. Chancellor, come. 

On peace and compromise you see me bent; 

In this you lead us on, and we shall follow! 

Let all in camp with me, both high and low, 

(turning toward the entrance') 
Be ready, and display their finest garb. 

Their armor, rich with gold and silver decked; 

A sorry fellow whose equipment fails 
A hundredfold that emperor to outshine I 

(Exit Ottohar, followed hy the others,) 

(The island of Kaumberg in the Danube, Camp of the Im- 
perialists. In the bacTcground a rich tent, decorated with 
the imperial eagle, A few steps lead up to it. Enter a 
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captain, followed hy several soldiers, who are trying to 
keep hack the clamorous multitude with their crossed hat- 
herds.) 

Captain. 

Let them come in, the emperor permits it ! 

(The people rush inS) 

First Citizen. 

Here is a good place, here let ns remain! 

Second Citizen. 

But will he pass here, so that we may see? 

Woman (to her child). 

Keep close to me, and mind your flowers, child I 
Swiss Soldier. 

Where is our Eudi ? I’m his countryman, 

And have a grievance for the emperor’s ear. 

Captain. 

Have patience! But you see the tent is opening. 
(Emperor Rudolph seated at a camp-tahle in the tent. Before 
him a helmet, which he is mending with a hammer. He 
looks at the finished work with satisfaction.) 

Rudolph. 

That ought to serve me now for quite a while. 

(Looking around.) 

I see they come. — George, help me put this on! 

(A servant assists him in putting on his coat.) 

First Citizen. 

Say, master blacksmith, saw you how he held. 

The emperor, a hammer in his hand? 

Three cheers for Kudolph! 

Second Citizen. Hush! For here he com^. 

(The emperor descends the steps.) 

Seyfried von Merenherg. 

My gracious lord! 

Rudolph. 

How, Merenherg, is’t you? 

Be not in fear, your father shall be free. 
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My word for it. Throughout the realm reigns peace. 
Vouchsafed at last by the Almighty’s hand, 

And so it shall be in your Austria, too. 

Bohemia’s king to-day comes for a talk, 

And I shall think of you before all else. 

{Merenberg retires, A child with a bouquet runs toward th 
emperor.) 

Rudolph, 

Whose is this child? What is your name? 

A Woman, Kathrinal 

Kathrina Prohlich, burgher child from Vienna. 

Rudolph, 

Don’t stumble, Kathi! Ah, a pretty child! 

A gentle soul shines through her fine brown eyes 
And mischievous withal. So young and roguish I 
Your pleasure, my good woman? 

Woman, 

0 my lord! 

Bohemian troops have burned our house and home, 

And sick my husband lies from deep chagrin. 

Rudolph (to one of his attendants)* 

Write down her name, and see what can be done. 

(To the woman,) 

What I can do to help that will be done. 

Swiss Soldier (advancing, behind him three or four others). 
With your permission, gracious countryman! 

Rudolph, 

Ah, Walter Stiissi, from Lucerne! Your errand? 

(To the child,) 

Now, Katharina, run there to your mother ; 

Your father shall be helped, go tell her that! 

(The child runs to her mother,) 

Swiss Soldier, 

I and the others here from Switzerland 
Have come to ask if so you may be pleased 
To let us have some money. 


Rudolph, 

Ah, my friend, 

A good thing money is. Would that I had it! 

Swiss Soldier, 

So you have none? And yet you go to war? 

Rudolph. 

My friend, you know how matters were at home. 

Our peasants often garnered summer grain, 

To last them through the winter until spring. 

But if spring haply lingers until May, 

Instead of March, and snow enwraps the soil 
— ^Which otherwise might harbor early seed — 

If then the hoarded plenty disappears. 

Do you call reckless him who has to use it? 

Swiss Soldier. 

Mo, Heaven forbid! That many a man has done. 

And you? I see — 

{Addressing his countrym 
He is that peasant now. 

And if the winter lasts — ^I mean the war ; 

And eaten up the grain — ^I mean the money — 

Well, sir, we mind not waiting still a while. 

But until then the peasants must provide. 

Rudolph. 

If you care not to stay, free is the road! 

But he who’s not content with soldier’s pay. 

And lays his hand on peasant property. 

Shall hang, and were he my best friend! 

Swiss Soldier, 

A simple que 

I thought was free. I merely liked to know. 

Three or four days we willingly shall wait; 

Perhaps things will improve till then. 

Bvdolv'h. 

My greetings to the good folk of Lucerne ! 

{The emperor turns tq 


OttoTcar von Hornech {advancing) • 

My gracious lord and emperor, hear me, too! 
Rudolph, 

Who are you? 

Horne cJc, 

Ottokar von Horneck, sir, 

Liege to the noble Ott von Lichtenstein, 

Whom holds the king, with other noble knights, 
^Gainst law and judgment in conjfinement close. 
I plead for him, and for our country, too, 

A good lord he, and good this land of ours. 
Deserving that a prince take up its cause. 

Where can you find its equal on this earth? 

Look round you, and wherever turns your eye. 

It smiles as smiles the bridegroom on his bride. 
Its verdant meadows, fields of golden grain. 

With flax and safiron spread in varied hues 
And flowers fragrant, and with healing herbs; 

Thus stretch its valleys and its plains their breadth, 
A garland rich, as far as eye can see. 

Tied by the Danube^s silvery band around. 

It rises gently up to vine-clad heights. 

Where tempts in terraced rows the golden grape 
That swelling ripens in God^s glowing sun. 

The darksome, teeming woods the crown of all. 
And God’s breath hovers over mount and dale. 

And warms and ripens plants and quickens pulse. 

As never pulse is quickened on cold steppes. 

And therefore is the Austrian gay and frank. 

His frailties unconcealed, as are his joys, 
Unenvying, but willing to be envied. 

Whate’er he does is done with gladsome spirit. 
Perhaps in Saxony and on the Ehine 
There are good folk, much better read in books. 

But would you know what fitting is in need. 

What pleases God and man; seek you clear sight. 


An open mind that quickly finds the right — 

Then take the Austrian. Among them all 
He holds his own, talks little and thinks much. 

0 blessed land, thou fatherland! Hemmed in, 

’Tween Italy, the child, and Germany, the man. 

Thou lie’st a rosy youth, in growing strength. 

Hay God preserve thy blithesome ways and spirits. 

That turn to good the evil others wrought! 

Rudolph. 

An honest man this! 

First Citizen. Yes, sir, and a scholar! 

He writes a chronicle, and you, the emperor. 

Appear in it. 

Rudolph. Hot painted black, I trust! 

Thy master, be assured, will soon be free. 

And thou, in memory of this hour, accept 
This chain, a not unworthy ornament 
.For honest learning and for honest deed. 

(He takes a chain from his neck and hangs it around Hornech^ 
who has knelt down. Rudolph then addresses one of the 
spectators.) 

Think you, Sir Knight, my favor ill-bestowed? 

When with this sword I shall have touched this man. 

He rises a true knight, as brave as you. 

Eut many a knight I know not what to touch with. 

To make him write a chronicle like his. 

Put what I say not in your rhymes, my friend, 

1 would not have me praise myself through you. 

(Enter captain.) 

Captain. 

Hy gracious lord, Bohemia’s king is near. 

Rudolph. 

Good God, thy hand has brought me to this pass, 

O finish thou what I began with thee! 

(A camp-stool is brought in. The emperor sits down, surrounded 
by his followers.) 


(Enter King Ottohar in resplendent armor ^ over which he wears 
a richly embroidered, -flowing cloaJc. Instead of a helmet 
he wears the crown. Behind him the chancellor and 
retinue.) 

Oitohar. 

In vain IVe looked long to the right and left; 

Where is your emperor, my noble lords? 

Ah, you are here, Herr Merenberg? You here? 

I doubt not, we shall elsewhere meet, ere long! 

But where is Eudolph? 

(He sees him and goes toward him.) 
I salute you, Hapsburgl 
Rudolph (rising, to those around him). 

Why do you stand here, with uncovered heads? 

If Ottokar seeks Hapsburg, man to man. 

Then Jack and Tom may covered keep their heads; 

He is their like, a man — Don’t lift your caps 1 
Yet stands the subject in the liege lord’s presence, 
Bohemia’s prince before his emperor. 

(Steps among them.) 

Then woe to him who lacks in due respect! 

(He approaches OttoJcar with rapid steps.) 
I greet you, Ottokar. What is your errand? 

OttoJcar (stepping bach in confusion). 

I was invited to a — conference. 

Rudolph. 

Ah, yes, grave public matters to discuss. 

I thought it was perhaps a friendly call. 

To business then! Why comes Bohemia’s king 
So late in answer to imperial order ? 

Three times before I’ve asked you to appear — 

At Nuremberg, at Wurzburg, and at Augsburg — 

That you receive from me in fief your lands; 

But you responded not. The last time came 
Instead of you the worthy Herr von Seckau, 

Who none too worthily fulfilled his task. 


Oitohar, 

In fief King Richard gaTe to me Bohemia ! 

Rudolph. 

Yes, he of Cornwall. Ah, there was a time 
When purchasable was in Germany- 
Much more than merely fiefs and landed wealth. 
That time is past, however. I have sworn. 

And pledged my faith to my Almighty God, 

That right and justice evermore shall reign 
In German lands ; and thus it shall and must be. 
You have done wrong, king of Bohemia, 

Imperial prince, to emperor and realm 1 
The archbishop of Salzburg tells a tale 
Of how you carried death into his land. 

Your armies spreading ruin and devastation. 

In cruelty surpassing pagan wrath. 

OttoTcar. 

Due challenge gave I of an honest feud. 

Rudolph. 

But feud was not to be ! Peace is to rule I 
The lands of Austria and Styria, 

Carinthia, Carniola, and the Wendish March, 

Till now withheld unjustly from the realm. 

You will surrender all into my hand! 

There's ink and paper here. The document 
Is to be drawn up now and sealed forthwith. 

OttoTcar. 

Ha, by the Mighty Lord, am I myself? 

Is this still Ottokar? And this his sword? 

Am I to be addressed in terms like these? 

What is to happen, sir, if failing answer, 

I shall retrace my steps across the Danube, 

And speak again when leading forth my army? 
Rudolph. 

A twelve-month back you might have spoken thus. 
And on war's bloody die have risked your fate. 



You are a martial lord, as all men know, 

And used to victory your armies are. 

Your treasury witli silver ’s filled and gold. 

Not suck my outfi.t, much I lack, in truth; 

And yet, sir, see, my courage fails me not. 

If every man of them forsook my camp. 

With crown and sceptre I should go alone 
To dare the challenge of your threatening force, 
And I should call : Sir, give the realm its due I 
I am not he whom formerly you knew. 

Not Hapsburg am I, and not Eudolph I, 

The blood of Germany flows in these veins. 

The pulse of Germany beats in this heart. 

What mortal was in me has left me, 

The emperor am I who never dies. 

When called the voice which lifted me on high, 
Who ne’er indulged a dream of regal power. 

And when the Lord placed on my humble brow 
His empire’s crown, anointed then I stood, 

In wondering awe, a wonder to myself. 

And there I learned to trust in miracles. 

No prince was once less mighty than myself. 
And now the princes of the realm my vassals! 
Those who disturbed the peace fled at my call. 
Not I did this; His might affirighted them. 

Five paltry coins was all I called my own 
When I took ship at Ulm to join my troops. 
Bavaria’s duke rebelled, he soon succumbed; 

Few soldiers brought I with me to this land. 

The land itself in plenty gave me soldiers, 

From out your ranks they came and followed me. 
And Austrians helped me conquer Austria, 

Sworn have I peace and justice to maintain. 

As has ordained the holy, triune Lord. 

And not an inch, a single hair’s breadth not 
Shall you retain of that which is not yours. 



Thus stand 1 ; and before the eye of Heaven, 

I call to you : Give back the empire's own 1 
Ottohar, 

These lands are mine I 
Rudolph. 

They never were your own. 

OtioTcar. 

Through Margaret, my wife, I came by them. 
Rudolph. 

Where now is Margaret? 

Ottohar. 

No matter where, 

From her I got them. 

Rudolph, 

Shall she come herself 
To judge between us two? — She is in campl 
Ottohar. 

She, here, in camp? 

Rudolph (in changed tones). 

She, whom you sadly wronged, 
Deprived of joys, and of her right deprived, 

This morn she came to plead in accents mild 
That I spare him who never spared his wife. 
Ottohar. 

The woman might have saved herself the trouble! 
No pleading advocate needs Ottokarl 

Rudolph (with emphasis). 

Well may she plead, proud ruler of Bohemia, 

For at one word from me, sir, you are lost! 
Ottohar, 

Lost? 

Rudolph. 

Yes, cut off completely from Bohemia. 

Ottohar. 

The while to Vienna you lay siege, I free it! 
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Rudolph, 

Free Yienna? It is mine. 

Ottohar, 

No! 

Rudolph (turning around), 

Paltram Vatzo! 

Wliere is Herr Paltram? He desired to see me, 

The mayor of Yienna, with the city councillors. 

(Rnier Paltram Vatzo, hurgomaster of Vienna, with several 
members of the council, carrying the Tceys of the city on a 
cushion.) 

Paltram, 

My lord and emperor, I humbly beg 
To lay the keys of Yienna at your feet. 

And I do pray that you restrain your ire. 

Faith kept I to the king, whom faith I pledged, 

Defending Yienna till this very day, 

Indeed would, with your leave, have held it longer. 

Had not the people forced me to surrender. 

Tired of the siege and of their sad privations. 

(He places the heys at the emperor's feet.) 
My office, with the keys, do I lay down! 

But you shall find in me a loyal subject. 

(He rises.) 

My country's lord is Paltram Yatzo’s lord. 

Together with my country I surrender. (He retires.) 

Ottohar. 

Accursed luck! O fickle Yiennese! 

Ye trembled lest your favorite dainties fail! 

But ye shall rue it! The approach PU cut 
From Klosterneuburg, my defiant fort. 

Rudolph. 

Your Klosterneuburg, too, you own no more. 

The right shore of the Danube all is mine. 

Herr Friedrich Pettau, come! 

(Friedrich Pettau advances, with downcast eyes.) 


Ottokar, 


0 shameless traitor. 


My fortress thou gavest up? 

Pettau, 

Not I, my lord. 

Attacked without a warning, late last night — 

Ottokar. 

Enough I I know that traitors are at work. 

Yet triumph not I Still shall I thwart your plans I 
Erom Styria approach my goodly troops. 

With Milota, their tried and trusty leader; 

He seizes in the rear your gathered minions, 

While, like the whirlwind, Ottokar swoops down 
Upon your front, and mows it down like grass. 

Or dooms it to seek refugo in the flood. 

Rudolph. 

0 speak not thus, too rashly daring prince 1 
Ottokar. 

See you at last how distant is your goal? 

Rudolph. 

My warning hear: Trust not to Milota I 
Ottokar. 

1 stand on solid ground. You ought to tremble. 

Our arms decide between us I Now farewell! 

Rudolph. 

You leave? And give not up the lands? 

Ottokar (^about to go). 

Give up 

Rudolph. 

Then speak yourself with Milota, and see 
If rightly you can put your trust in him. 

Milota {led in fettered). 

Rudolph. 

Thus did the Styrians bring him to me. 

In chains, to pay for his relentless rule. 
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Ihoui^h chaiing inwardly under restraint 
knpoHCHl by Cliurch and State in petty fear. 

My dfiring coiirago yearned for wider fields. 

Then laid Ills mighty hand on nae the Lord," 

^nd placed mo, midoserviiig, on a throne 
Which Hotmis established to defy the world! 

And like a pilgrim who has sealed a height. 

And now looks down upon the spreading plain. 

And on ilio walls which long oppressed his soul, 

1 felt that from my eyes had dropped the scales. 
And from ambition's idle dream I woke. 

The world was given us that all might live. 

And groat alone is the Almighty God ! 

No longer dreams the earth its youthful dreams. 
And with the vanished giants and with dragons 
The ago of dauntless heroes fled forever. 

No more, like avalanches, hurl their might 
Nations upon each other. Tumult dies. 

And, judging by all signs, I fain believe 
Wo Boe the dawning of a better age. 

The peasant peaceful walks behind his plough. 
The burgher busy plies his wonted trade. 

And imluatrics and commerce rule the day. 

The Bwabians and the Swiss are planning leagues, 
An<l thefir swift ships the Hanse towns expedite. 

In East and North to seek their lawful gain. 

You over sought to benefit your lands; 

Grant thorn but peace, most precious of all gifts. 

O Ottokar, what happy days were those 
When, from the Prussian fray returned, we sat 
Upon your lofty castle's balcony in Prague, 

And spoko of future days and future deeds! 
Then near us sat Queen Margaret — 

Would you not see her, now see Margaret? 

OUolcar. 

Sir! 
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Rudolph, 

0 that you ne’er had cast from you that angel 
Whose gentle presence soothing comfort gave, 

Your flaming ire to blessing often turned, 

A loving sister in her ceaseless carol 

Tour luck you banished when you banished her. 

Would you see Margaret? She is in camp. 

Otiolcar, 

No, sir I But I shall take the fiefs you offer. 

Rudolph, 

Those of Bohemia and Moravia? 

OttoTcar, 

Tes, emperor 1 

Rudolph. 

And to the realm surrender — 

Ottohar. 

Austria and Styria, 
What claims the empire, and has turned from me. 

Much have I done for them! Ingratitude, 

Man’s utter baseness, sickens me to death. 

Rudolph, 

Come to my tent then, king! 

Ottohar. 

And why not here? 

Rudolph, 

The fiefs are but bestowed on him who kneels* 

Ottohar, 

Kneel, I? 

Rudolph, 

The tent screens us from curious gaze, 

There shall you kneel before God and tho realm, 

And not before one mortal like yourself. 

Ottohar, 

Then be it sol 
Rudolph, 


You will? Blessed be the hourl 
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Go in before me, and Til gladly follow; 

A glorious victory we both have gained! 

(They enter the tent, the curtains closing behind them.) 
Milota (joining his followers). 

Now God be praised, for once more am I free! 

The last days^ happenings long I shall remember. 


(Enter Zawisch von Bosenherg.) 

Zawisch. 

Where is the king? 

Milota. 

In the emperor^s tent he is, 

His fiefs he takes. 

Zawisch, 

Ah, ah ! But why in secret ? 

Let all those see it who have loyal hearts 1 
(He cuts with his sword the cords that hold the tent together; 
the curtains spread, disclosing Ottolcar hneeling before 
Rudolph, who with his sword has just conferred on him 
the fief of Bohemia.) 

The king kneels ! 

Bohemians (muttering). 

Our king kneels ! 

Ottolcar. 

0 the disgrace I 

(He jumps up and hurries toward the foreground.) 
Rudolph (following him, with the banner of Moravia in his 
hand). 

Will you not take Moravia in fief? 

(Ottolcar bends his hneef) 

Thus do I give in fief Moravia, 

The margraviate, and take your solemn pledge 
To give allegiance to the imperial realm, 

As God has willed, and has my power decreed. 

And now, my king, arise, and with this kiss 
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I greet you as my vassal and my brother. 

And you who fealty owe to Austria, 

And lands in fief hold by its ruler's grace, 

With me to Vienna go, to pledge the faith, 

As is your solemn duty to your lord ! 

Will you, too, follow, gracious sir and king? 

(Otiohar hows.') 

I shall await your pleasure then, my lord. 

You, raise the banners, and let joy resound, 

To crown sweet concord's bloodless victory! 

(He departs with his followers. Ottolcar remains standing, with 
homed head. 8 ey fried von Merenherg, who has remained 
behind, advances hesitatingly, in a supplicating manner.) 
Merenherg. 

My gracious lord, I pray you may — 

Ottolcar {sUrts up, casting a furious loolc at Beyfried; he wrests 
with one hand the hucJcle from his cloah, which falls to 
the ground, while with the other he tears the crown from 
his head. He dashes out, calling:) 

Away! 

The scene at the opening of the fourth act is in front 
of the castle at Prague. 

(A large gate, with a portcullis, in the middle. Next to it, 
raised hy a few steps, a small closed postern. To the right 
the gateheeper*s dwelling, containing a stone table and a 
bench. In front of it a bed of flowers. Milota and Fullen- 
stein enter from opposite sides.) 

Milota. 

Saw you the king? 

Filllenstein. No. 

Milota. Nor could I find him. 

Filllenstein. 

At Znaim his retinue lost sight of him, 

He disappeared, with him a single servant. 

Now aimless in Moravia wanders he. 
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At Kraliz he was seen, at Hradiseh, Lukow, 

Last at Kostelez, very near to Stip, 

Wliere flows a little wonder-working spring. 

To wMcli from far-off pions pilgrims come. 

A wretched hut for bathers lonely stands. 

Deep in a hollow, from the world remote; 

There for a fortnight he remained concealed, 

A solitude to die in, not to live. 

And as the pilgrim^s habit is — ^who throws. 

Plagued by some gnawing nnfnlfilled desire, 

A cross of fagots down into the well. 

To watch it sink or swim, prophetic of his fate — 

So did he, day by day in sadness steeped. 

This heard at last the magistrate of Hradisch, 

And hurried thither to overtake the king. 

But he was gone, and far beyond his reach. 

Milota. 

And where he now may be you could not learn? 
Filllenstein. 

They say he has been seen to take the road 
Por Prague. 

Milota, 

Hither? — hope he finds here rest. 

His daring wings, ^tis true, ^re somewhat clipped; 

The land which tempted him beyond his sphere 
He has restored with solemn oath and pledge. 

Would he now rule as did his ancestors. 

Expel the Germans from this realm of ours. 

And leaning on his true Bohemian nobles. 

Think only of his nation’s happiness, 

Perhaps I might forget how much he sinned 
’Gainst me and mine. — Shall you the chancellor see? 

If so, say that a herald of the empire 
Is now before the gates of Prague. He asks 
A strict fulfillment of the i)eace concluded, 

Above all freedom for the hostages 
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From Austria and Styria, still held captive. 

What he demands be granted speedily, 

Ere comes the king and frustrates this and that* 
Filllenstein, 

But if the king should — 

Milota, 

Do as you are told I 

(Exit Fullenstein.) 

Were not the land insulted in his person, 

I, too, should laugh as I heard Zawisch laugh. 

Let everything be done before he comes, 

Then can he but confirm and — go to sleep. 

(He retires into the castle, A short pause, A servant of 
the Icing appears. He loolcs carefully about him, then calls 
bach.) 

Servant, 

^Tis well! No one is here, my gracious lord! 

(Enter Ottohar, wrapped in a darh cloalc, A blaclc cap with blach 
feathers partly covers his face,) 

Servant, 

Shall I, sir, fetch the chancellor ? Gracious king, 

Would you not rather enter now the castle? 

Two days it is since last you tasted food. 

Nor have you slept. Think of your precious life! 

(The Icing laughs sneeringly.) 
Let me entreat you, O retire within! 

(Ottohar stamps upon the ground impatiently.) 
I go. But seek some rest, my lord, I pray ! 

(He goes into the castle.) 

Oitolcar, 

Shall I thy threshold cross, ancestral castle, 

And enter thee with desecrating step ? 

When I returned victorious, ^mid shouts 

That echoed through the joyful streets of Prague, 

And stood before thee with the banners taken, 

Then gladly didst thou ope thy gates to me. 
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And my forefathers welcomed me on high. 

For heroes only rose thy mighty walls, 

Untouched by him whose honor bears a stain. 

Here shall I sit, tho beeper of my gate, 

To ward off shame from my own house and home. 

(He seats himself upon the steps and wraps his cloah about his 
head,) 

(Enter the burgomaster of Prague and some citizens,) 
Burgomaster, 

Let me depart, I hasten to the council. 

A herald of his majesty, the emperor, 

Is here, and it behooves us not to tarry. 

For once more to the realm is joined Bohemia. 

King Ottokar has given a solemn pledge, 

And kneeling vowed forever to be faithful. 

A Citizen, 

How, kneeling? 

Burgomaster, 

Yes, he knelt in the emperor camp. 

He knelt, I say, the while the emperor sat. 

The army saw it all in dumb amazement. 

Who’s stirring there? 

Citizen, 

A man sits on the steps. 

Burgomaster, 

I oft have said that pride is doomed to fall. 

Go, see who’s sitting there before the gate. 

Suspicious folk roam o’er the country now, 

The soldier comes from war in ugly mood. 

Citizen (returning ,) 

0 Lord! 

Burgomaster, 

Thou tremblest, man! 


Citizen, 


It is the king! 
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'urgomasier. 

That man there on the steps? Thon’rt mad I 
'itizen, 

1 saw his face. Look for yourself ! 
urgomaster. 

Tis he! 

What if he heard what we have said just now! 

Shall I invoke forgiveness on my knees? 

Twere best perhaps to go. He^s lost in thought. 

They retire to the hacJc ground. Benesch von Dieditz and his 
daughter appear,) 

enesch (leaning on his staff, leading Bertha), 

O daughter, see how cheers and warms the sun ! 

Thou wilt enjoy the air! Come, Bertha, come! 
Unwholesome is the closeness of thy room. 

And just to please thy father, speak again ! 

Speak, Bertha, speak, if but a single word! 

Say yes or no, child! Thy old father asks! 

See, soon it will be — I cannot recall 
How long it is since silent thus thou starest. 

’Tis pitiful! O Bertha, canst thou talk? 

Td rather hear thee rave in fever heat 
Than not to hear all day a single word. 

What’s past is past. Eorget, and all is well ! 
irgomaster. 

Hush! 

mesch. 

Hush? Alas, her mouth is hushed for aye I 
Nor day nor night does she unseal her lips. 
irgomaster (in a low voice). 

There sits the king! 
nesch. 

Where? 

irgomaster. 

There upon the steps I 
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Cast ott the faded, and put on the fresh, 

Wreathed from the flowers he snatched from foreign 
gardens. 

And held the lives of thousands in his hand. 

Eor hves to him were pawns to play withal. 

And chess the game he played with joyful heart. 

When knight and horse he placed upon the field. 

The bloody field of battle's merry sport! 

The very elements he warred against. 

When in the morning he rode out to hunt. 

And saw the sky was somewhat overcast, 

He for the master mason sent forthwith, 

And ordered him to cease at Giildenkron 
All work on the new church there going up. 

There sits he, and stares lifeless at the ground 
His proud foot used to stamp in unchecked fury. 

Zawisch, 

Ah, gracious lady, round is fortune's wheel! 

Queen, 

The sacred ties of others he made game of. 

He cast from him his wife, Queen Margaret — 

Her aged looks, God knows, were fit for him, 

Her sorrowful expression matched his fate — 

And in far Hungary he sought a spouse. 

What cared he if mayhap she'd cast an eye 
On some one else long ere he thought of her; 

If at that very time one not as great, 

And yet much greater, wooed her heart and hand, 

A free and untamed leader of the Magyars, 

Outweighing far Bohemia's servile king. 

What cared he ? He must have a wife and heir. 

And brooked no opposition, his will law. 

In youthful vigor came I to this court. 

Worthy the love of any youthful spouse. 

I came and found — ^well, a king Ottokar, 

Not quite so doleful as yon brooding man, 
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But not indeed mucli better, Heaven knows! 

He kept me from his council, scorned my help, 

A servant held me, rather than a queen. 

He to be ruler, and but he alone. 

iwisch. 

Ah, gracious queen, ’tis sweet to rule alone, 

Well nigh as sweet as may obedience be. 
ueen. 

His rule is over, he was once a king, 

A bubble was he; bursting, ’tis no more. 

0 he could tall?:, tallc like a mighty prince ! 

Of his achievements spoke he loud and well. 

What ne’er had happened and was ne’er to be 
In his mouth was! When he of Nuremberg 
The emperor’s message first conveyed to him, 

How proud his words, how kingly his demeanor 1 
Bor not a town, a house, nor clod of earth 
Would he give up of Austria’s wide domain; 

And if a hundred times should swear the doctors. 

That threatened was the emj)eror’s very life, 

A healing herb from Austrian fields he’d grudge. 

An animal lives on our steppes called mule, 

When he sees from afar the wolf approach, 

He brays aloud, kicks to the right and left. 

And throws the earth up into whirling dust; 

But when the wolf’s upon him, he stands trembling. 

And lets himself be torn without a struggle. 

Has not this king been mule-lilce in his ways? 
Loud-mouthed he set out for the seat of war; 

His army represented half a world, 

Of Poles and Germans, Tartars and Bohemians, 

A varied babel in his noisy camp, 

All Austria too small to hold their number. 

But when the battle’s solemn hour approached, 

A heart was lacking to these sturdy arms, 

And Eosenberg was in the enemy’s camp. 
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Zawisch. 

My gracious lady! 

Queen, 

Did you ever kneel! 

Hot before women, before men, I mean? 

Eor pay, reward, from fear, before your like? 

Zawisch, 

Hot I. 

Queen, 

And never would? 

Zawisch, 

He'er in my life. 

Queen, 

But he did kneel, before his enemy, 

Before the man whom in his heart he loathed, 

Who was his vassal once, to whom he said, 

“Come here 1” and he obeyed, and said he, “Go 1” 

He turned, and went in haste, as he was bid. 

Zawisch, 

My gracious queen, ’twas done by way of jest. 

Such as good friends indulge in. But to show 
His new-fledged power the emperor desired; 

He asked our king^s aid, which was freely given. 

Queen, 

But I shall not be called a vassal’s wife, 

Hor share a meanly serving creature’s bed; 

Shall not, when Eudolph orders us to Vienna, 

In meekness hold the train of Madam’s dress. 

I shall not kneel before him, as you did. 

{The Icing jumps up.) 
Eise if you will, I do not dread your wrath. 

Shall I alone, of women or of men. 

Stand trembling before Ottokar the king? 

Escort me hence, I seek my Hungary, 

Where safer is the honor of a king. 
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You, Rosenberg, give me your arm. Enough 
Of the disgrace to which you were a witness. 

Zawisch {leading her away), 

’Twas but a jest. We thought it merry sport, 

We and the emperor, and mostly he. 

A noble sight to see, it was indeed ! 

{They depart,) 

OttoJcar, 

Zawisch 1 

Zawisch {returning). 

Your pleasure, sir? 

Otiohar, 

Your sword! 

Zawisch {handing it to him). 

Here ^tis! 

Ottolcar {about to pierce him). 

Thou traitor! 

Queen {calling from within the gate), 

Rosenberg 1 

Ottolcar, 

Here, take thy sword, and go 1 

Zawisch, 

O many thanks ! This is no place to tarry. 

{He leaves and joins the queen,) 

Oitohar, 

Is this my shadow? There are two kings now. 

{Trumpets,) 

They are approaching. I must seek concealment. 

{He wraps his cloah about him and withdraws,) 

{Enter an imperial herald, with two trumpeters. Behind them 
the liberated Austrian hostages, among them old Meren- 
berg. The populace crowds around them. The chancellor 
argues with the herald,) 

Chancellor, 

In my king^'s name do I protest herewith. 
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Herald (toUh a document in his hand). 

This solemn compact in clause three declares 
All hostages are to be freed forthwith, 

And by the Imperial Majesty^s command 
Do I bespeak full freedom for these men 
Of Austria and Styria, subjects they 
Of Emperor Eudolph and the imperial realm. 

And also do I ask complete observance 
Of all the stipulations of the peace, 

One half of which still disregarded are. 

Still lie Bohemian troops in either half 
Of Austria, and Heinrich Kuenring, 

Your faithful champion, devastates the land 
That lies beyond the Danube’s farther shore. 

By neighboring Moravia still upheld. 

This shall not be, commands my lord and master. 

To end it all, have I come here from Prague. 

Chancellor, 

The king must first be notified of this. 

Herald, 

Why so? Is not the emperor liege lord of all? 

It is agreed so in the vassals’ oath. 

Chancellor, 

The emperor himself has not complied 
With all the rules provided in the pact. 

Imperial troops are quartered in Bohemia. 

Herald, 

They shall withdraw as soon as you obey. 

Chancellor, 

Why must Bohemia be first to yield? 

Herald. 

Luck follows him who hath — an old law this. 
Chancellor, 

You call it law? Force is the name for it. 

Herald, 

You choose the name, but you must do the thing. 
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Chancellor. 

I have no power to grant, nor to withhold; 
ihe king, ’tis rumored, is in Prague. He can 
Alone decide if just be your demand. 

Herald. 

Take me to see him then. 

Chancellor. 

Not at this time. 

He is in Prague, but that is all we know. 

Herald. 

Then loudly let the trumpet’s call resound, 

That through the town each citizen may learn. 

And Ottokar himself be duly told: 

His liege lord has a message here for him. 

Ottohar {steps forward, after throwing off Ms cloah). 

The king is here. And what is your request? 

Herald. 

The freedom of these men, sir, is withheld. 

Ottohar. 

Who does withhold? 

Herald {pointing to the chancellor). 

He! 

Chancellor. 

Until you shall sanction. 

Ottohar. 

They were to answer for their country’s guilt. 

But wiped out is the guilt, take back the pledges; 

Though ’mid the men you claim I see a face 
Which almost makes me rue what I have said. 

Thy countenance conceal, thou Merenberg, 

A traitor clearly proven, not a hostage. 

The first to point the way to crime and treason 1 
Hide thee ! Within me boils my very heart 
And thirsts to cool its passion in thy blood! 

{Merenherg steps hack behind two other hostages.) 



What else? 


Herald. 

’Tis asked that you withdraw from Austria. 

Oitokar. 

I have withdrawn. 

Herald. 

ISTot fully. 

Oitokar. 

It shall be! 

The compact thus provides, then be it so. 

Herald {proclaiming). 

Whoe’er has claim against Bohemia’s realm, 

Bor right withheld, or damage done to him; 

Who from the German empire holds a fief. 

Let him repair now to the council hall. 

Where shall in judgment sit the Palatine, 

Bestowing title on the rightful claimant. 

Hail, hail, Eudolphus, Holy Roman Emperor ! 

{Exit herald, the people following tumultuously. The chan- 
cellor alone remains.) 

Ottokar. 

They follow all. I want to be alone. 

You, then, are now my court ? O Ottokar I 
My very servants flee me in contempt. 

Lashed, bitterly, and justly, by my wife. 

Chased like a beast, from home and couch expelled! — 

I cannot bear it, cannot thus live on ! 

My name struck from the roll of reigning princes, 

A servitor to him I used to scorn. 

And my betrayers, freed, depart with jeers ! 

Hark! 

{In the distance is heard the herald repeating his cry.) 

Hail, Eudolphus ! Hell be his abode I 
Call back the herald I 


Chancellor, 

O my gracious lord ! 

OUoJcar, 

The herald call, or^ varlet, dread my wrath! 

{Exit chancellor 

Had it not better been to fall in battle. 

The last one of my soldiers next to me? 

They have betrayed me, caught me unawares; 

But now the fog that held my senses lifts. 

I had a dream. A cooling morning breeze, 
Kemembrance comes and wakes me back to life. 

I led an army to the Danube’s shores. 

And then went into camp. This I remember. 

All else beyond is night. What further happened. 

How they enticed me into Rudolph’s tent, 

And there — Death and perdition! I shall kill, 

Down to the last, whoever saw the sight! 

Myself as well if I cannot blot out 
The memory of that accurs’d disgrace ! 

(Re-enter the herald with the hostages. Behind them Miloia 

Herald. , 

You’ve called me back once more, my gracious lord! 
Ottolcar, 

Remember, first, that in my name alone 
May be proclaimed whatever does concern 
My town of Prague! 

Herald, 

But yet — 

Ottolcar, 

No more, I say! 

Let in a row stand up the hostages, 

That I may see if, with them, no one else 
Escaped from prison, seeking liberty. 

Herald, 

The empire’s word seems ample guarantee; 

Yet, if so be your mind, let them stand up. 



Otiolcar {inspecting the men drawn up in a row). 

You may depart, and you !— You seem well pleased, 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein ! Do you rejoice 
At being free from duty ? Be it so. 

You never loved me, nor cared I for you. 

Our mutual debt is paid. Depart in peace! 

But one there is with whom I must converse. 

God bless thee, Herenberg, though rogue and traitor I 
Chancellor. 

Would he were silent, scorning contradiction I 
Otiohar. 

How fares thy son, that serves the emperor? 

An honest fellow, his sirens counterparti 
Thou in the nick of time didst save thy son. 

Just as began my fortuncG to decline. 

When last I saw him, I gave him my pledge 
That at an early day he^d hear from me 
How things were going with me, and with thee. 

What say^st thou if I send him now this message: 

That aged rogue, thy father, lives no more ? 

(To the herald. 

No hostage is this man, but a vile traitor, 

He (^rmot leave with all the others there. 

Herald. 

Precisely him the emperor commanded — 

Otiokar. 


Precisely him commands his lord, the king — 


rrn « Meretiberff.) 

ihe first thou wert, the first, to set the pace. 

Thou showedst the way to treason to the rest. 

Plaints and objections didst thou send to Frankfort, 

And chosen was my enemy, the Hapsburgl 

Merenherg. 

Not plaints ! 


Otiohar. 

When safe 


For praise.^ What sayest thou, good friend? 
thy son was in the enemy’s camp. 


The Austrians quickly followed his example, 

And on the Danube^s shores 1 was betrayed, 

Their rightful lord deserted and betrayed 1 
Know’st thou where last I set ciyos on thy son? 
At Tuln it was, in the imperial 
Where Ottokar, the king — why not coufoss?— - 
Before his enemy — a servant— in the dust— 

O brain, cast out all trace of memory, 

O welcome madness, haste to take its place. 

And in oblivion wrap what happened tlioret 
Where Ottokar, the king— why not confciss 
What all men saw? — ^before his enemy knelt. 
And this man^s son was present, and he laughed! 
And, therefore, must thou die ; thou diost, man 1 
Merenberg. 

Almighty God I 
Herald. 

Consider, gpracious lord I 

Oiiohar. 

Consider? Mind your hasty language, sir! 
Yourself consider that were you not now— 

But go in peace, and let mo do my pleasure I 
Still am I ruler over this, my land I 
Merenherg. 

Allegiance Styria owes now to the empire. 
Ottohar (to the herald^. 

He was my vassal when he sinned against me, 

And as my vassal shall I punish him. 

Cast him into the deepest dungeon, and 
Whoe'er brings news that Merenberg m dead 
Shall find a welcome. 

Herald. 

But tihe emperor — 

Ottohar. 

Sir, tell your emperor : 

He may rule Germany as suits his taste, 



I have fulfilled wlmt I have pniniiwnl him; 

Although betrayed, eutwitti-d, iiiiii eiu^niired. 

Whatever I proniiat'd, nneredly I’ve kept. 

But iu iny bosoui beatn a wanutig 
A voice that ealla: Tak<^ whut \hvy Hltdi' from f line I 
Thy honor saved The honor td a king 
Cannot bo nieaHvir(‘d by a thtiusnnd livea, 

I was outwith^d on flui Danube a baiihrt; 

See thou if for(*o Hhall e<iuiilly prevail 
This tell him. sir. and tell him fur! hiu-iiiorit : 

Peace is cHtablmhed. and the land in Ida. 

I send the iu)Htag(‘H, m he desirecl 
But let him not attempt to any otw. word 
Here in Bohemia tliat <IiHpltaiM‘ti nw ; 

Let him beware of meddlini? with my tuwimm 
Else I shall do to him-- No. riitluT «iy» 

I bid him do it, (dmllengt^ Ids dtdiam'fn 
Tell him to lead Ids armieH thrtnigh my hind, 

That I may cool my tlanung wrath in hltmd, 

My hearths blood <pieuch tiiy burning luitnara tldrit. 
Lie to him, friend, say I nwiletl Ids niiitio. 

Called him usurimr in a foreign Iiind. 

Who stole from me what eleiirly wiw my ; 

Say that I mocked the hernlt! wIkuh he 
Mocked at his man, and stinleiu^ed him to deiiiiii. 
Herald. 

You cannot do it I 
OtioJear. 

Cannot! It i» doiio! 

Herald. 

In virtue of this letter--- 
Ottohar. 


DiiiiiiicHi tlie letlerl 

Shall letters, shall your talk o'tsrrniwliir itiifl 
I still have swords. I still etiinmniid an iiriny 
Unvanquished. If you eoncptiredl, Tww by 



And those I tear as I this letter tear 

Which foul intrigue has placed into your hand. 

{He snatches the letter from the herald,) 

See here ! 

{On the point of tearing it he suddenly stops.) 

Chancellor. 

Good God, what meditates he? My dear lord! 

Oiiohar. 

Call here my wife, I want to see the queen! 

{Exit servant.) 

Before the world was Ottokar disgraced, 

Before the world must I wipe out my shame! 

She thrust the poisoned arrow in my breast. 

Let her be witness how I draw it out. 

Or else my very vitals pierce with it ! 

{Enter the queen.) 

Queen. 

Your wish — 

OttoJcar. 

A while ago you railed at me. 

Because I yielded, bloodshed to avoid. 

And my possessions with the emperor shared. 

Queen, 

Stm do I rail! 

OttoJcar. 

Look here, my hand here holds 
The letter which still binds me to the emperor. 

I tear it, and I tear with it the tie 
That binds me still; free am I as before. 

Shall I thus tear it? 

Queen. 

Can a brave man doubt? 

OttoJcar. 

Weigh well your words ! Anew shall rage grim war. 

Anew be steeped the land in gore and fire. 


And some fine day it easily may happen 
They bring yon home your husband on a bier. 

Queen, 

Far rather at your coffin would I stand 
Than lie with you in bed, decked with disgrace. 

OttoTcar, 

So firm? One gentle word were not misplaced. 

Queen, 

Till you have purged yourself from your disgrace. 

Cross not the threshold of my room as husband. 

{Turns to go,') 

Ottohar. 

Eemain! Lookl Here, I tear the letter 1 

{Tearing it) 

My honor whole, and open future’s gate. 

What now betide, we shall together bear; 

God grant you part of what awakes within, 

{Poiniing to his heart) 

And mine the strength be that your bosom filled I 
Queen, 

ITow welcome to your home I 
OttoTcar, Hot thus, not thual 

I see blood clinging to your fingers white. 

Blood still to flow ! I say, touch not my hand I 
Of softer clay was woman made by God, 

And Mercy is her name. What may be thine ? 

Eemembrance wakes and tells a sorry tale 
Of how you welcomed the returning king, 

Your husband, seeking refuge in his home. 

Leave me ! I feel my eyes are growing dim — 

A sign that it is time for me to go. 

Away! Leave me, I say! Away! 

{Exit the queen,) 

Oitohar {to the chancellor, whose hand he has seized). 

Do I seem harsh? She was not kind to me. 

It is but give and take. God strikes the balance* 


You, herald, need not tarry any longer. 

Go, tell your lord what you have witnessed here. 

^Turning toward MereribergJ) 
Por him the dungeon I What shall ward ofi treason 
If not the punishment of proven traitors ? 

Whoe’er will build must clear the ground of weeds. 

Away, thou poison ivy, venomed creeper! 

Merenberg. 

0 thou rash king, revile me not as traitor I 
They are the traitors who stand near thy throne. 

The Kosenbergs — 

Ottokar- 

Speaks malice, too, thy tongue? 

Merenberg. 

Oh, he who holds me and to prison leads 
Is worthier of the prison than am I! 

Ottokar. 

ITe’er did Bohemian betray his master! 

Presh proof thou furnishest now of thy crime! 

Away ! The dungeon for the slanderer 1 
Merenberg {who is being led awanj). 

Too late you’ll rue it ! 

Ottokar. 

Ofi into the dungeon! 

Milota. 

And if he can’t be silent, stop his mouth! 

{Exit Merenberg, followed by the herald,) 

Ottokar, 

hTe’er did Bohemian betray his master. 

And vainly spoke the slanderer’s biting tongue! 

1 am about to start upon a war. 

To add new glory to Bohemia’s might. 

And I rely on you as on myself. 

Whoe’er mistrusts me disapproves my actions. 

Let him withdraw from those who follow me, 

Pree from reproach, from harm to him and hia, 


But him who thinks like me, and gladly follows, 

I call my brother and embrace as such. 

The oath I took when I was crowned your king, 

When at my father’s solemn bier I stood, 

Once more I utter : Faithful unto death ! 

Do ye the same ! The world is full of malice. 

Eepeat the oath upon your monarch’s sword ! 

{He taJces the sword from one of the bystanders j those in fror 
hneel down,) 

Kneel not! Arise! For kneeling do I loathe. 

And do not swear ! For one may kneel and swear, 

And yet not keep the promise given thus. 

I shall confide in you without an oath. 

And now to work! You straightway go to Breslau, 

To see the Dnke, and Prinik, him of Glogau. 

Bid them to Prague to join to ours their forces! 

You go to Germany; from Meissen, Saxony, 

From Magdeburg, the Margrave with the Dart 
Solicit what assistance they may grant. 

{To tTie chancellor. 

You write to all the other lords and princes ! 

We shall collect around us such a force 
As will astonish mightily the emperor. 

I am still Ottokar, as they shall see! 

Lend me the power of your trusty arms. 

And what you lost in castles and estates, 

What I took from you, adding to the crown, 

I shall restore, and amply add thereto. 

The Eosenbergs shall have their Frauenberg 
And Aussig, Falkenstein; you, ISTeuhaus, Lar ; 

You, Laun, take Zierotin, and Khuschina be Dub’s! 

Take your estates again, and be rejoiced! 

We shall be one, in faithful union joined. 

And, Milota, to you I entrust Moravia; 

An honest soldier, you will hold it true. 

{Enter Zawisch von Eosenherg,) 


Ottohar, 

Ah, welcome Eosenberg! God be with you! 

You doubtless take the field with all the rest. 

Among the foremost in my realm I hold you, 

Above all do I count upon your help. 

Zawisch, 

Whatever my brothers do, I, too, shall do I 
Nor from the need of all withhold my aid. 

(^He leaver 

Ottolcar (whose eyes have followed him, significantly). 

A shrewd man he, and one I do not trust 1 
You suit me, Milota, straightforward, rude! 

I well believe that you know how to hate, 

But not deceive. In you I place my trust! 

Sir chancellor, have you finished? 

Chancellor (writing)* 

Yes, my king! 

Otiohar. 

Much have we lost by ill-considered haste, 

Let caution now make good our rashness^ fault. 

Does such resolve appease thee, my good fellow? 

Chancellor. 

0 king, chide rashly as you did before ! 

1 liked it better than your sudden mildness. 

Ottolcar. 

Write to the captain in command of Znaim, 

Let him a thousand men — no, far too many ! 

I would not strip the fortress in this way — 

No, with five hundred let him guard the border — 

But then again five hundred are too few. 

(Pointing to Milota 

True, is it not ? Write rather that from Iglau — 

No, no! — Lm tired. Two sleepless nights IVe had. 

Nor have I eaten. Give me yonder bench. 

I shall attempt to rest here. 




Chancellor. 


O my king. 


Would not your castle better — 


OttoTcar. 


ISTo, no, no! 

But fetch my wife! She went hence angrily. 
Let her sit near me, talk to me a while, 

Till gentle slumber on my lids descend. 

Do me the favor, friend, and look for her! 


(Exit servant.] 

Ah me! How good it is to stretch one’s limbs 
When one is tired! Go, look to Merenberg! 

The old man’s couch in prison must be hard! 

Though scoundrel he, yet must he not be plagued. 

Give him the prison that befits a knight. 

(Servant returns.] 


Comes now the queen? 


Servant. 


She will not come, my lord I 


OttoJcar. 

Then let her stay! You come, old chancellor, 

Amd for my head lend me your kindly lap. 

When I have rested somewhat you shall see 
That still the former Ottokar I am. 

(Falls asleep. Fullenstein returns.) 

Chancellor. 

The king sleeps there. 

Fullenstein. 

And soon sleeps H erenberg ! 

When he talked on, arraigning all the world, 

A soldier rudely pushed him ofi the tower. 

He’ll not survive the fall, it is believed. 

OttoTcar (sitting^ up). 

0 Merenberg, is’t you? 


Chancellor. 


He is not here! 


OtioTcar. 

Methouglit he stood here! Sleep, oh, only sleep! 

{Re sinks hack and falls asleep again.) 

Ottokar^s waning fortune is the theme of talk between 
Fiillenstein and Milota in the opening scene of the fifth 
act. Since the flight of Kunigunde his indecision has be- 
come more and more pronounced. He is steadily retreat- 
ing before Hndolphj but deceives himself into the belief 
that he is merely setting a trap for the emperor. 

Ottokar. 

I have enticed him here into these mountains 
By planning well-feigned flight. If he proceeds, 

My centre yields, both wings surround his army, 

Then, emperor, good night! You are entrapped 
As is a mouse, ha, ha ! 

{Re breaks into hoarse laughter, which terminates in a cough. 
Re rubs his hands.) 

His cold. Bring me a cloak! 

The air blows sharp, the sun’s about to rise. 

{A cloak is brought him.) 
Is this a summer night? The fields still stubbly. 

And yet ’tis cold. It was not always so, 

’Twas warm in summer, winter brought us frost. 

Changed are the seasons, and we change with them. 

Is there no news about the queen? Where is she? 
Servant. 

It is not known, my king ! 

Ottokar. 

Is Zawisch with her ? 

Servant. 

Yes, gracious lord! 



Otiol:ar. 


T hope to meet them soon! 

Is day not breaking yet ? 

Servant. 

Beyond the March 

^Tis getting lighter and the morning nears. 

Ottohar (jumps up). 

Welcome, O sun, thy rays foretell my fate! 

Before thou settest shall I know my doom, 

If war bring peace, or peace be in my tomb. 

(He throws off his cloaTc. 
Put out the fires, let the trumpets sound! 

Prepare for battle, our last die is cast. 

Messenger. 

My lord, in flames is Drosing! 

Ottohar. 

In my army’s rear? 

Your men stand there, Milota ! 

Milota. 

Scattered bands 

These are, of the Cumanian soldiery; 

Mor do I trust report. 

Ottohar. 

Is there no hill near by, 

From which to spy the fire’s direction? 

Servant. 

There is the bell tower. 

Ottohar. 

Hasten to ascend ! 

(A hnoch at the door is heard 
Hungarians there at Drosing? Ah, by God! 

The guilty man shall hang! Make haste, I say! 
Servant. 

My lord, I am refused admittance I 
Ottohar. 


What, refused! 



Servant. 

In yonder house are women. 

Ottohar, 

Women? — ^Fool! 

Sexton {entering). 

My lord, the servants of Bohemia’s queen — 

, Ottohar {seizing him). 

Bohemia’s queen? Her servants? And she, too? 
Ah, scoundrel ! Is not Zawisch also there ? 

Oh, they shall feel my wrath! 


Sexton. 

Ottohar. 

Away! 


I pray, my lord! 


Sexton. 

My lord! 

Ottohar. j see for myself! 

{He forces Ms loay into the building, followed by the sexton.) 
Milota. 

If he finds Zawisch in the house, he’s lost. 

I must at any cost attempt his rescue. 


(He enters the building, the others retire. A small room 
terminating in a Gothic arch, before which hangs a darh 
curtain descending to the floor. Ottohar bursts into the 
room and is met by Elizabeth, who attempts to stop him.) 


Ottohar. 

Away, procuress! Where are they thou servest? 
Elizabeth. 

My gracious lord, 0 grant her rest at last ! 


Ottohar. 

Yon curtain doubtless covers up a secret. 

Sweet darling, come I Up, curtain, show thy sights ! 

(He tears the curtain aside and staggers bach. Upon a plat^ 
form draped in blach, surrounded by burning tapers, lies the 
body of Queen Margaret in her coffin, the escutcheon of 
Austria at her feet.) 
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OtioJcar, 

She who is here is not Bohemia’s queen. 

Elizabeth, 

She was! 

OttoTcar, 

’Tis Margaret of Austria, 

My former wife, but kin of fourth degree. 

Therefore divorced as did ordain the Church. 

God grant her lasting peace! 

Elizabeth, 

Aye, amen, amen I 

OttoTcar, 

When died she? 

Elizabeth, 

Yestermorn, my gracious lord I _ 

OttoTcar, 

How came she here? 

Elizabeth, 

Chased from the see of Krems 
By soldiers who had strayed there from your army. 
She sought to reach the emperor at Marchegg, 

When death o’ertook her. 

OttoTcar, 

Why the emperor? 

Elizabeth, 

My lord, I cannot tell, she said not why, 

But peace to bring about, methinks, she tried. 

OttoTcar, 

Yes, she did try — and what did cause her death? 
Elizabeth, 

I do believe they call it broken heart. 

For she cried day and night. 

OttoTcar, 

Enough, enough! 

But whither will you go? 


Elizabeths 


We shall await 

The issue of this war, whatever it be — 

Ottohar, 

Whatever it be! 

Elizabeth. 

Then go to Lilienfeld, 

In the ancestral tomb to bury her, 

Where Leopold of Babenberg reposes. 

Her father — ^peace be to her soul! — and Frederick 
Her brother, last duke of that noble house. 

Ottohar, 

Do so, and here this ring — 

Milota {entering). 

The enemy! 

Ottohar, 

Soon will I join you! Go! 

{Exit Milo 
And here this ring 

Frona me deposit with her in the tomb. 

Elizabeth, 

O king! 

Ottohar, 

And when the war is fought and o’er. 
And if I live still, come to me at Prague, 

To be rewarded for your faithful service. 

But I must go ! 

Elizabeth {opening the door), 

God bless you! 

Ottohar {halts at the door), 

Margaret 1 

So you are dead, and I am not forgiven! 

And thou hast left me, gentle, loving soul, 

A sense of wrong still rankling in thy breast! 

Before the mighty judgment seat of God 
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Thou stand 'st, accusing me, and call’st for vengeancel 
O do not so, my Margaret, do not so ! 

Thou art revenged. What I exchanged for thee . 

Has dropped from me as leaves in autumn drop. 

What I had gathered, scattered has the wind I 
Mo blessing ’s mine that Heaven ever sent, 

A lonely man am I, bowed down by grief. 

By no one heard, by no one comforted. 

{He approaches the 'bieT,\ 
O they have harshly dealt with me, Margaret! 

Ingratitude has reared its monster head; 

Those who were nearest me have harbored treason. 

Whom I had raised, conspired to cast me down. 

The wife for whom I gave thy worth in barter 
Has rent in twain the very heart within me. 

And basely sold my honor to my servant. 

And when from battle wounded I returned. 

Mot baba, but poison, poured she in my wounds. 

With mock and bitter taunt she urged me on 
Till blind I ran into the ready net. 

Whose meshes hold me in their fatal grasp. 

(He hneels down at the cojfin.) 
Thou hast so oft consoled me; do so now! 

Stretch, Margaret, forth thy icy hand and bless me. 

For I feel what within me death foretells. 

To-day may ruin bring to Ottokar. 

Give me thy blessing, as thyself art blest! 

(He buries his head in the cushion.) 


Elizabeth, 

Methinks he prays. 0 pardon him, good Lord! 
And ah, the joy when she who is no more 
Meets him in Heaven! Oft and oft I told her 
He would return. Mow you two are together. 
Was I not right? 


A Voice (outside). 


Is here the king? 


Elizabeth (calling). 


Hush, hush! 

He wants to he alone, and must not he disturbed! 

(She draws the curtain together.) 
For quarrel and for strife there^s always time, 

But prayer not oft finds kings in ready mood. 

Again disturbance! 0 ye heathen folk! 

The sun rises upon the DMCarchfeld, and Eudolph points 
out distant Vienna to his son, who for the first time enters 
Austrian soil. He gives instructions to his knights, and 
invokes the divine blessing upon the arms of Austria. 

(Enter the queen and Zawisch, behind them Bertha, led by 
attendants,) 

Queen, 

IVe come to find a refuge in your camp. 

Eudolph, 

Ask you protection of your husband^s foe? 

Queen, 

Because my bitterest foe my husband is. 

He raves, and most of all against those nearest. 

And but through flight escaped I with my life. 

Eudolph. 

Much do you thus entrust to me, my queen! 

For I know wives — and wives of noble mind — 

Who’d rather by their husband’s hand be slain 
Than fly to him who seeks to slay their spouse. 

* But you may safely wait within yon tents 
Till clear the issue that may bring you peace. 

(To an attendant.) 

Provide full safety for this noble lady! 

Queen, 

I thank your Majesty. Come with me, Zawisch! 

(Exit,) 

Eudolph. 

You stand not by the colors of your king? 
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Zaiuiscli. 

The king has grievously offended me. 

Rudolph. 

Offended? And do you remember this 
Now that perhaps he goes to meet his death? 

Sir, thank the Lord that you are not my subject. 

Or I should freely tell you what I think ! 

Go, seek your queen, whom you consider king ! 

{Exit Zawisch.) 

One word ere calls the battle. I have heard 
Of an agreement made among you men, 

On whom but recent knighthood I bestowed, 

And who feel grievance against Ottokar. 

You men from Austrian lands especially, 

I hear, have pledged yourselves to seek the king 
In battle and to slay wherever found. 

Void, as your lord, say I, is such agreement. 

And each and all forbid I to lay hand 
Upon King Ottokar at any time. 

Unless it be in personal defence. 

(Turning to Sey fried Merenherg, ivho stands next to him.) 
You understand me, sir? And now God speed you! 

(A part of the hattlefield. OttoTcar supported hy an attendant. 

Two servants and Milota follow.) 

OttoTcar. 

Herr Milota, your followers attack not! 

Where tarry your Moravians? Plague upon them! 

I fear me you’re a rogue, Herr Milota! 

And if a rogue because I trusted you. 

Then tenfold are you rogue and hundredfold! 

My horse was pierced and fell; still smarts 
My leg which bore the unexpected weight. 

Fetch me another horse, while here I stay. 

(Exit servant.) 

You, Milota, make haste, tell your Moravians! — 

No, stay! You go and tell the rear-guard 
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They must attack, or else the plague upon them! 

(Exit second servant!) 
Do yon dare face me, Milota? By God, 

Tour eyes look furious. At my foes, I trust, 

For meant you me, sir, on your dying bed 
You would yourself confront a Milota 
Whose stare would fix upon your closing eyes. 

Mount yonder hill, sir, ascertain forthwith 
Where’s Fiillenstein, and how the battle fares ! 

(Exit Milota.) 

And you, assist my steps to yonder tree. 

It will support me till a horse is found, 

And give me warning of the foe’s approach. 

(He reaches the tree and seizes one of the low, dry branches.) 
There is no heart in the Bohemians’ fight, 

They battle as if forced against their will. 

The Austrians and the Styrians, 

Who grudging service rendered under me, 

Transformed into avenging angels are, 

Each one a hero proves himself against me: 

The day of reckoning ’tis for them and me. 

^ * * * -jf * 

Blind was I, and in blindness have I sinned; 

FTot consciously have I committed wrong. 

Yea, once, and still another time. 0 God, 

I consciously committed grievous wrong. 

Not fear of death makes me confess my sins. 

Thou, who dost search the hearts of all of us, 

Thou knowest that my heart is free from fear ! 

But if a man’s repentance thou approv’st, 

Whose crime affrights him, not his punishment. 

Behold me kneeling here before thy throne 
And hear me pray, as I have learned to pray : 

Forgive my sins, be merciful, O Lord! 


{Enter 8 ey fried von Merenherg, in full armor,) 

8 ey fried, 

Ottokar ! 

OitoTcar, 

Who calls? 

8 ey fried {still in the hacJcground) . 

Where is my father? 

OttoTcar, 

Who are you? — ^Merenherg! 

8ey fried. Where is my father? 

OitoTcar {murmuring in a muffled voice). 

When asked the Lord : Where is thy brother, Cain ? 

He answered him : Am I my brother's keeper ? 

8 ey fried, 

1 gave him to you, I myself, in madness ! 

And now I stand before you, clad in armor; 

And claim him back, and ask : Give me my father ! 

OttoTcar, 

Well know you where he is. 

8 ey fried. Well know I, he is dead. 

OttoTcar. 

A traitor’s death he died. 

8 ey fried. 

A traitor, he? 

He knew not that I served the emperor. 

The letter which he gave me but bespoke 
Kind offices for her whom you cast off. 

OttoTcar. 

He is with God! 

8 ey fried. 

He is! Commend to Him your soul! 
{He attacTcs him with his sword.) 

{Enter Emerherg.) 

Emerherg. 

Seyfried, what darest thou? 



8 ey fried. 

Thou com^st in time ! 
Forbidden has the emperor to slay you 
By armed might, but like a basilisk, 

I shall endeavor with my eyes to slay you. 

Look at me, hear me call now : Merenberg ! 

The name that hell shall call back: Merenberg I 
Oitohar. 

Hake room, T must now to my army! 

Seyfried. 

You shall stay 

I called you teacher, called you my exemplar, 

I honored you as no one I have honored. 

Earth’s glory I entombed when you were humbled. 
Earth’s happiness when struck my father was. 

Give back to me my confidence in man, 

Hy father give me, whom myself surrendered, 

Myself, into your hand! Thou murderer rash. 

Look at me! . See my face is Herenberg’s. 

Come, kill him once more in my countenance! 

OiioJcar. 

Thy visor close, then shall I give thee battle! 
Seyfried. 

Not so, not so, king! Thou shalt fight the dead! 
Brave Ottokar, why such a coward now? 

(Ottokar's servant retur: 

Servant. 

Herr Milota, help! Enemies! 0 help! 

Seyfried (to Emerherg). 

Hold back that fellow ! He must stand and fight. 

That I may tell the emperor: Hy lord, 

I did not slay him, he himself attacked. 

If he attacked, you said, he might be slain! 

(^Em^rherg attacks the serva 

Servant. 

Herr Milota! 



Emerberg, 


Plee! 


Servant 

O my lord, my lord ! 

(He falls, wounded j at the feet of the 'king,') 
OtioTcar (taking up his sword, which he had laid down near the 
tree ) . 

Be it then! 

(Enter Milota.) 

Ottokar, 

Milota, assist thy king! 

8 ey fried. 

Art friend or foe thou? 

Milota. 

Your foe not, indeed! 

Leads to Moravia this road? 

Ottokar, 

0 Milota! 

Milota, 

My brother, Benesch Dieditz, sends regards. 

He died as one bereft of sense and reason. 

My cousin Bertha raves beside his bier. 

Mind me not, sirs ! I pass. Good luck to you ! 

(He wraps himself in his cloak and departs.) 

Ottokar. 

Thou goest hence, and I can't call thee knave? 

I was thy master, thou, forever cursed! 

8 ey fried. 

Surrender 1 
Ottokar. 

Not thus tak'st thou Ottokar ! 

Let arms decide between us ! 

(He steps forward; his injured foot pains.) 
Bear me, foot! 

This is no time to smart. Make room for us! 



Emerberg, 

Lost art thou! Look! Thy army is in flight! 

{Bleeing Bohemians are seen in the background,) 

Otiokar, 

Thou liest, no Bohemian flees! Away! 

Sey fried and Emerberg {interposing their swords). 

Stay! 

{Efeinrich von Lichtenstein, with his troops, in pursuit, hurries 
past, the Austrian banner in his hand.) 

Lichtenstein, 

The enemy flees! Hail Austria, hail! 

Otiokar, 

Stand, cowards, stand ! And you, make room for me ! 

Sey fried. 

Best in thy tomb I 
Ottokar {with a sword thrust). 

This for Bohemia! 

Sey fried {strikes back). 

For Austria this! 

Otiokar {strikes again). 

And this for Ottokar! 

Seyfried. 

And this for Merenherg and for thy God! 

{He strikes him down. Ottokar falls to the ground, rises again, 
totters, and drops dead at the foot of the hill.) 

Emerberg. 

What did’st thou do ? The emperor’s law is broken ! 

{Seyfried stands as if transfixed.) 

{Enter Rudolph with his followers.) 

Rudolph. 

A truce to slaughter ! Spare the vanquished foe ! 

What happened here? Why art thou turned to ice? 

What, prostrate Ottokar? And bleeding — dead! 

Thou did’st it! Flee, like him who first did kill! 

And nevermore let me behold thy face! 


{Merenberg flees.) 



Let the Bohemians homeward turn their steps! 

Proclaim that he for whom they fought lies dead 1 

{Elizabeth, behind the scene.) 

Elizabeth. 

Help, help! 

Rudolph. 

Who calls? 

Elizabeth {appears and throws herself at the emperor's feet), 

O gracious emperor! 

They^re plundering yonder house, and burning it. 

And spare no person, nay, not e^en the dead I 
0 save us, gracious lord! 

Rudolph. 

You shall find help. 

’Who are you? 

Elizabeth. 

Pm, alas ! Queen Margaret’s, 

Of Austria, most faithful maid of honor, 

And those men carry my poor lady’s corpse. 

(Four men, accompanied by women dressed in blacic, bring in 
the coffin.) 

Rudolph. 

Behold the body of your master there ! 

Elizabeth. 

Good Lord, he died? Just as he gentle turned! 

Poor master! Put the coffin over there. 

Let them in death at least once more be joined! 

(The coffin is placed at an elevation above OtioTcar's head.) 

{Enter the queen, behind her Zawisch and Bertha.) 

Queen. 

The king, ^tis rumored, is a prisoner. 

Rudolph. 

Here, woman, lies thy spouse. 

{The queen, overcome by emotion, sinTcs down on her hnees, 
Zawisch remains standing, with bowed head.) 


Rudolph. 


At his wife’s feet, 

For ttho remained his wife, as proved her death. 

Bertha (on (he elevation behind the coffln, on which she leans 
wilh her elbow. Bhe knochs on the coffin). 

Open, Margarc^t, your husband has arrived! 

(The chaneellor, logethcr with several prisoners^ is brought in. 

lie hurries to the spot.) 

Ohancellor. 

My lord, O thou, my erring, valiant lord! 

(lie pats Ottohar's head in his lap.) 

Rudolph . 

H(‘rt\ Wont thou, stripped and unadorned, great king, 

Thy hc^ad reposing in thy servant’s lap, 

And of thy wealth and splendor nought remains. 

Not oim a louedy beggar’s coverlet, 

To wrap thy body in, as in a shroud. 

The (‘nii:>eror’8 mantle, which thy heart desired, 

I tnk(^ from mo and spread hero o’er thy corpse, 

That as an emperor thou may’st be buried, 

Who as a beggar didst this life depart. 

Take him to Laa, and princely be his hier. 

Tluu’o mny be rcist in his ancestral tomb. 

And Clod be merciful to him and all of us! 

(Mb unco%a*rs his head in silent prayer , all the others followinQ 
his example. Ivunigunde covers her face. Zawisch looh 
fixedly before him.) 

Bertha (still leaning on the coffin lid). 

Forgive our sins, as others we forgive! 

Keep from temptation us! 

Rudolph, 

Temptation kc^^p from \is, Almighty Lord! 

And now, my son, before this pallid face, 

Before this corpse that was in life a king. 

Bestow I Austria’s fair lands on thee. 

(iie motions to his two sons to hneel down 


Eudolpli’s prophetic forecast of the future great- 
ness of Austria, joined to a solemn warning to his 
sons to remember in the days of their glory the 
fate of Ottokar, closes ^^Kbnig Ottokars Grliick und 
Ende/’ 

The ill fate which had attended the drama from the 
start pursued it after its appearance on the stage. ^‘^When 
the day of the first performance finally arrived/^ wrote 
Grrillparzer, ^^there was a crush at the Burgtheater such as 
has not been seen there before or since. Unfortunately, I 
cannot claim that the public intended to honor me per- 
sonally by crowding the house in this way; the truth is 
that the report that the play had been prohibited by the 
censor held out the prospect of a public scandal. But 
when everything passed off most innocently and loyally, 
and even the attempt to connect events of long ago with 
personages still living proved unsuccessful, the spectators 
found themselves partly disappointed in their expecta- 
tions. There was tremendous applause, or rather, since 
the crush made hand-clapping impossible, there was im- 
mense cheering and stamping ; but I felt instinctively that 
the play had failed to make a really deep impression. 
There was the same applause at every repeated per- 
formance ; nevertheless, it seemed as if the play had some- 
how miscarried. Friends and acquaintances avoided me, 
as though dreading to talk about the latest dramatic event. 
The worst critics were the admirers of my ^Sappho’ ; 
they applied the same standards to both plays, utterly un- 
mindful of the difference in the subjects. I finally kept 
away purposely from the few houses where I had hitherto 
been in the habit of visiting, in order not to be compelled 
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to answer again and again criticism based on e: 
ranee of tbe subject.’’ 

The drama was destined to cause its author ti 
more serious nature. That party spirit which i 
of public life in Austria to-day was scarcely les 
its manifestations eighty years ago, and it 
affected the fate of the play. The Czechs regard 
of King Ottokar as the culmination of Bohemia 
glory, and Grillparzer’s treatment of their hei 
their indignation. He received anonymous le 
Prague threatening his life, and the poet, whe 
scions of no ill will toward the Czechs, and had 
tended to create an effective literary work, -v 
wounded. really know no longer what to do, 
in his diary. ^^Whatever I undertake encounteri 
Instead of meeting with recognition, I am held i 
for the follies of others.” He was utterly dis 
and despaired of ever writing another play. Ii 
tion he once more set out on a journey. H 
Germany, mainly to see Goethe. 


GBILXPAEZEE’s visit TN WEIMAR 


“The great men of Germany,” Grillparzer writes, “had 
practically all disappeared; but one was still living — 
Goethe, and the thought of speaking to him or at least 
seeing him made me happy in advance. I had never been, 
according to the fashion of those days, a blind worshipper 
of Goethe, or, for that matter, of any other poet. Goethe 
had since the death of Schiller turned from poetry 
to science. In thus scattering his efforts in too many 
directions, he lost in effectiveness throughout; his latest 
poetic productions were without warmth and point, and, 
when dealing with classic subjects, full of affectation. 
The lukewarmness of feeling which he thus imparted 
to the poets of his day has perhaps been the prin- 
cipal factor in the decay of poetry, inasmuch as it opened 
the door to all the barbarity of Young Germany, to 
folk songs and Middle-IIigh-German nonsense. Never- 
theless, Goethe is one of the greatest poets of all times and 
the real father of German poetry. Klopstock gave the 
first impulse to our poetry, Lessing pointed out the right 
road, Goethe has traversed it. Schiller may possibly prove 
a greater possession to the German nation ; for every na- 
tion needs powerful and irresistible impressions, but 
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sideration due to his fame as a poet. ^^There was no lack 
of opportunity to become acquainted with those in high 
station. An effort was made to have me attend the teas 
given by one of the ministers — ^Herr Stagemann, I believe 
— but I declined, as I am not fond either of tea or of min- 
isters. I was so often asked to call on Prince Wittgen- 
stein, then at the head of the theatres, that I am inclined to 
think there was an intention of offering me a post in con- 
nection with the royal theatres. But I kept away from 
him, for while, as a rule, I am very willing to court the 
theatre, it is a charmer I do not dream of marrying. And, 
moreover, much as I admire Berlin, it could never have 
replaced Vienna in my affections. Aside from the natural 
beauties which surround the Austrian Kaiserstadt, Berlin 
has too much culture, just as Vienna has too little. And 
German culture has this peculiar characteristic, that it is 
too often dissociated from sound judgment and natural 
sentiment. Furthermore, the unanimity of all literary 
opinions was distasteful to me. I have often felt a genuine 
pleasure in Vienna when some one told me that he found 
Goethe dull or Shakespeare uncouth; not that I agreed 
with him, but it was pleasant to me not to be sure of the 
answer the moment I asked the question. In France, it is 
true, there exists, or existed until recently, the same 
unanimity; but in that country it proceeds from the 
national character, and answers, as it were, a normal need ; 
while in Germany the opinions of literary coteries are 
forced upon the nation against its natural sentiment, as is 
apparent by the everlasting changes in these opinions.’’ 

The nearer Grillparzer approached Weimar, the heavier 
grew his heart, much as he wished to see Goethe. ^^My 



opinion of my abilities, never very great, shrank step b; 

On Ills arrival ho secured a roorti at the ^^Elephant/ 
an inn known throughout Gorinany, ‘h;he vestibule, as i 
vv(ua‘, to VV(‘iinar’B Walhalla of living celebrities. I sent i 
wait(u* to Goedbe with niy card, asking 'whether I might b' 
IKuauitted to call on him. ddio waiter returned with tb 
answen* that the privy coimcillor was entertaining guests a 
his house, and could not see mo jnst then ; but that he ex 
p(*ct;tHl me to tcai in the evening, I dined at the inn. M; 
card had made my mime public; the fact of my arriva 
sprtaid through thc^ town, and there was no lack of callers 
‘‘Toward evening I went to Goethe’s bonsc. I found h 
the parlor a good deal of company, all waiting for thopriv; 
coimcillor, who had not yet made his appearance. Amoni 
tlie jKWBons assembled were the guests whom Goethe ha< 
invited that day for dinner: Councillor Jacob or Jacobs 
with his young and beautiful daughter, as cultured as sb 
was beautiful, the same who afterwards, under the nam^ 
of Talvj, ac^cpiired literary fume. Ixi talking with tha 
eharming girl, my (anharrassment rapidly disappeared 
and I almost forgot that I was in Goethe/s liousc. Einall; 
a sid(^-door opened, and ho (adored. Dre^ssed in black, witl 
the d(*coration of a star on his breast, erecd and almost stifl 
be ste{)iKMl among us, like a monarch about to give audience 
Hc^ talked a few words to several of the gnoatB and final!; 
eame to mc^, who was standing at the opposite end o 
the room, lie asked mo whether Italian literature wa 
much studied in Austria. I answered, as was the case 
that the study of tlio Italian language was very common 
inasmuch as it was (‘.ompulsory for all government em 
ployees. 1 added, however, that Italian literature wa 


completely neglected, and that it was the fashion to turn 
rather to English literature, which, with all its excellences, 
had an admixture of coarseness hy no means beneficial, in 
my opinion, to the present state of German culture, more 
particularly to poetry. Whether he liked this remark or 
not, I cannot tell, but he probably did not, as he was just 
at that time in correspondence with Lord Byron. Lie left 
me, spoke to others, came back to me, talked about some- 
thing I cannot now recall, left me again, and soon the 
company departed. 

must confess that I returned to my hotel with a most 
unpleasant impression. Hot that my vanity had been 
wounded; on the contrary, Goethe had treated me more 
politely and with more attention than I had expected. 
But to see the ideal of my youth, the poet of Taust,’ 
^Clavigo’ and ^Egmont’ as the stiff minister of state, who 
treated his guests with cold ceremoniousness, was indeed 
a rude awakening from my dreams. Had he insulted me 
and thrown me out-of-doors, I should perhaps have been 
better pleased. I was almost sorry I had come to Weimar. 

concluded to devote the following day to seeing the 
sights of Weimar, and gave orders at the hotel for the 
post-chaise to be ready the day after. The next forenoon 
visitors of all sorts arrived, among them Chancellor Miiller, 
a courteous and worthy man, and, first and foremost, my 
countryman Hummel, for the past few years musical di- 
rector at Weimar. He had left Vienna before my dramatic 
productions had begun to attract attention, and we had 
never met before. It was almost touching to see with 
what joy this person, who in his general intercourse was 
undemonstrative to the point of dryness, greeted me. He 
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may partially luivc^ Imm moved by th(^ rec^olk^ttioii of his 
native eiiyj which h(^ had left with a heavy hearty or possi- 
bly it may hav(^ b(‘on tlm pkaisure of finding that Weimarj 
where he nsually luaird only disparaging judgmcmts of the 
Austrian intelkad., (amid apprcnfuito and honor om^ of his 
literary compatriots. And them ho had at last an oppor- 
tunity of talking Vi(*mH‘H(* with a [>(*rson from Viemna— a 
diahr.t whicdg Hurronmltal as he was by those who were 
Htrangco’B to it, In; had ndaiiuHl in all its ptu-ity. Perliaps 
it was on ac^eount of this contrast that I thought I had 
turner Inward sindi poor (}(*rman Hi)ok(m in all my life. 
Whih; w(3 were planning to h(u^ some' of the sights of 
Weimar^ and just as (UnuuMdlor JM idler, who may have 
notic^ed that I was ratlnw dt^prosscHl, assn rod nu^ that 
Goethe’s stilTm'ss was (mtiredy duo to tin; (uuharrassment 
which In; hitusidf always experimn^tal on mcHdfng strangers 
for the first time, a waiter ont(vr(;d with a caird from 
Ooc;th(; inviting me to takc^ dinner witli him on the fol- 
lowing day. I was thenvfore compcdknl k; prolong my 
stay, atul recuilled my ordtw to get tin; horsc^s rtaidy for 
tin; morrcKW. T spemt tin; fonmoon in visiting i)la(‘.eB con- 
ncHdcMl with tin; litcwary c(;hd)riti(;a of the town. I was 
chiefly inkwested in Schiller’s honse, above; all in the poet’s 
sttuly, an attic room on the second floor, wlnnx^ an old man, 
who is said to have; been proniptcT at the thc;atre in 
Schiller’s time, was teaedang a little boy, Schilkw’s grand- 
son, liow to read. Idie frank, intellc'ctual conntcmanco of 
the hoy made one eherish the ilhision that pcirhnps another 
Schiller migld. some day (.nnanate frm-n that study— a hope 
which, however, was not d(*Btiried to be nailizcal, 

^Mn tlm evening I went with Ohaneellor Milller to the 


theatre, where an indifferent play was performed, wit! 
Graff in the cast, who was Schiller’s first Wallenstein. 1 
found him in no way remarkable, and when I was toM 
that after that first performance Schiller rushed to the 
stage, embraced Graff and exclaimed: ^ISTow I understand 
my own Wallenstein!’ I could not help thinking how 
much greater the great poet would have been had he found 
a real public and real actors. 

^^At last came the fateful day and the dinner-hour, and I 
went to Goethe’s house. The other invited guests were 
already assembled ; there were none but men present, as the 
amiable Talvj and her father had taken their departure 
the day after that evening party. Goethe’s daughter-in- 
law was not in Weimar at that time, nor was her daughter, 
she who was destined to die so young. Both became subse- 
quently much endeared to me. When I entered the room, 
Goethe stepped forward to meet me, and he was as pleas- 
ant and warm-hearted as he had previously been stiff and 
cold. Mj heart began to soften. And when dinner was 
ready, and the man who was to me the embodiment of Ger- 
man poetry — who at a distance, in his immeasurable 
superiority, had become in my eyes almost a legendary 
being — ^took my hand to conduct me into the dining- 
room, the boyish element in my nature overpowered me 
and I burst into tears. Goethe tried hard to cover up this 
exhibition of weakness. I sat next to him at the table, and 
he was, as the guests afterwards told me, gayer and more 
talkative than he had been in a long time. The conversa- 
tion, to which he gave tone and animation, became general. 
Now and then he would direct his remarks to me in par- 
ticular. What he talked about, however, barring a good 


joke about Miillner^s ^Mitternachtsblatt/ I do not recollect. 
Unfortunately^ I did not write down my impressions of 
this visit at the time. ... I remember only a very charac- 
teristic incident which occurred at the table. In the heat of 
discussion I plucked, as is an old habit of mine, at the 
piece of bread lying next to me, causing an accumulation 
of crumbs. Goethe gently put his finger on each one and 
made an orderly little heap of them. I noticed this only 
after some time, and then stopped. 

‘When I took leave of Goethe he asked me to call the 
next forenoon, in order to have my crayon portrait taken. 
It was his habit to have such portraits made, by a special 
artist, of all visitors who interested him. These drawings 
were put into a frame, which hung for this purpose in the 
visitors’ room, and were changed every week in due rota- 
tion. I, too, enjoyed this honor. 

“When I made my appearance in the forenoon the artist 
had not yet arrived. I was therefore told to join Goethe, 
who was walking up and down in his little garden. I 
now saw the reason for his stiff attitude in the presence of 
strangers. Old age was beginning to tell on him. As he 
paced to and fro, it was quite noticeable that the upper 
part of his body, especially his head and neck, bent for- 
ward. He was anxious to conceal this from strangers, 
hence his forcedly stiff bearing, which produced a disagree- 
able impression. There was something indescribably 
touching in the way he appeared now, clad in a long loose 
coat, a little brimmed cap upon his white hair. He looked 
half a king, half a patriarch. We talked while walking 
back and forth. He mentioned my ‘Sappho,’ which he 
seemed to like — a species of self-praise, as it were, for had 


*I not worked with his tools ? When I complained of my 
solitary position in Vienna, he said — ^what he has since 
expressed in print — that a man can do his work only in 
the society of his equals or of those who have at least simi- 
lar tastes. If he and Schiller accomplished what the 
world gave them credit for, it was largely because of their 
interaction, so stimulating and mutually helpful. While 
we were talking, the artist arrived. We went into the 
house and he began to sketch me. Groethe had gone into 
his room, out of which he stepped from time to time, to 
see how the portrait progressed. He was well satisfied 
with it after its completion. After the painter left, 
Goethe had his son bring in some choice specimens of his 
varied treasures. There was his correspondence with 
Lord Byron; everything relating to his meeting with the 
empress and the emperor of Austria in Carlsbad, and 
finally the Imperial Austrian patent prohibiting the re- 
print of his collected works. He seemed to take especial 
pride in the last-named object, either because he approved 
of the conservative attitude of Austria or else because he 
looked upon the imperial license granted him as a curios- 
ity, in view of what usually happened in the literary world 
of Austria. All these treasures were, in semi-Oriental 
fashion, wrapped each in a silken cloth, and Goethe evi- 
dently regarded them with a sort of reverence. He finally 
took leave of me in the kindest possible manner. 

^^In the course of the day Chancellor Muller asked me to 
visit Goethe again toward evening. He said I would find 
him alone, and that he would by no means be displeased to 
see me. It did not occur to me until later that Muller 
could not have said all this without Goethe^ s knowledge. 


‘'And now I oomnuttiHl my HC'oond Woimur folly. 1 was 
iifraid to aptnu! nu tailin' (‘vtaiing ulono wiili Gootht^ and 
afftw (‘onnitlorahlo dmiht. and vacillation did not go to Iuh 
laniHtn Then* wvn^ W'Vt'ral rcasonn for my iVar. First of 
all it Mccmiod to mt' that I had imthing to talk ahont that 
wonlil interest (ha'tlic. My own works 1 hainuHl to appro- 
‘iato «>nly later <»iu in ctanparison witli tlioH(‘ of my con- 
lemporaries; asnaaisnn'd hy tin* standanl <d* what pn'Ctalod 
thenu parrnndnrly hon% in (In' honu' of (hn’iinin po(‘try, 
my prodiu'tions appt*an‘d m<^ (*xca‘(‘dingiy <*rud(^ and iie 
Hignilicanf. Mtircovm\ I have* said tlial 1 had hd’t Viimna 
wiiii a feeling tliat my poetic tahmt was ntimdy ('.Khaust(‘d 
a ftading wldtdi incrmiscal in Wt'imar to thc^ point of 
actual dejf'ctiom It thc'ndorc^ BCHmual to m(‘ rather coH” 
tcmnitihlc’ to induigt' in jewenniads in the' prewnua^ of 
(hM‘the» am! to Iw* obliged to ace('])i his mnpty consolations. 

**ln iill this nonsenHC there was n(‘verth(d<*ss a grain of 
Hctwe* I was nwnn* of fht' avc'rnion (!o<‘lh(‘ them felt 
toward everything viohmt and fonaaL It sca'iiual to nio, 
howevm% that n*poHe» and mo<le'rntion wc'rc^ suiic'd only to 
one capahlt^ of crediting such stupemdons works as ‘I phi* 
genie* and ‘Tasso*; hut that it was incumh(‘nt upon cwc'ry- 
hody to bring out those' (|ualitit*B in which lay his read 
atrtmgth. Tliem^ ejua!iti<*H wc're in my ease* warmth of 
sent iiiifmt, tVeling, and power of imagination. laiokinii* 
at tiiiifierH iinpiirtiiilly, I fedt far too weak to de'femd myself 
iigairist litiig while' giving my reaiBons for dissemting from 
his own views; at the samt^ time' my vemewation for him 
was fur too grcait to jK'rmit me to I intern to Ids opinions 
eitliiw willt pre^ftmelfal approval or in dc'cedtftil ailcmce. 

‘tB« tliii iia it may, tlu' fact is that I did not pay the 


vi«if, llllii tllilt (iMrflli* %\'m III* IIIIIV writ !ii|¥^ 

been mirpriw^tl tliiil I with iijijiiiri,*iif iinlif 

till' iipjMirtiiiiity Uglit f»ii my jiriMliir 

tioiis iifi Wf'll iiH mi invHrlf. IhwMihly lutii »ri iiikliit|^ «i 

tli« tnitli--ii«iii«’ly. fliiit ill thiMiiiilinr nf 

still liiip'ml II jift’ililri’limi fur Himilur purtii' 

so utterly ilistiiHlrfiil ft* liini. lie iiuiy nlmi luivi^ 

my fniiitP «*f uuihI liiui ntmi^ !i» flu* ilini im 

mimliitrw of ehiiriiiior wiis Iwotm! ruin I’Vini ii i^rrir 

tileiit* He f'ortiiiiily wiis frtnii ihiit limo mi iiiiirli otMiloi 

towiird itio* 

“As regiircls whiit I mill iiniiiiinliiiess, I liiivo t«» invii, ai 
I hfive owihhI ln»forc% to ii eortiiiii whi^n rnii 

frcmtcHl with petty or ilillimitt ihmniififiinemi, osin^ihiill) 
sueh as him* eallrHl for the iHsjilny «»f rlnirity, n^vermini 
ami griiiittitle. Wliiifi*viT wan repni^niiiiit !i» iiii\ or up 
poarrHi to me pimitively lunh I lifivr iiIwiivh rejreteil mih 
rigfit; Uriel in rmiiiiiiiiiig trim to my eiiiivioiionrn I liiive evei 
slicnvn a lirnimw luiioniitin^ to oht4tiiiiiey ; Init, .Hpeiikittp 
ganeriilly, it is true miongh tlinf only fn'mi i!it» nnimi of 
ahifiiator and tiilmif pr««*eiHln whnt is milh^d rtonimi. 

“While in W«*imiir 1 wnn sniiiiimiii'ri t»« the Ciriifiii 
Dnkc!* whom I bniiid itl tln^ steenlletl Hmiimi 
who was m simple iiml mifnriil m }i*» h itbviiys ileiirrilii’fL 
He talked with me for more thiiii iiii hour* nfid t*i 

be interested in my iieeminl of Atwlrian eititiiiiinng. 
Not h0| blit ITIOSI of lilt* others, let me .i4ee I hut it %¥ili 
their deiire to eiiptnre me for tln^ Weiiiiiir t}ieiitre>-"ii die 
sire whieli did not suit iriy own tiieliiiiitiitris, 

“Wlien, on the fourth day f>f my stiiy* f trmk hmm mi 
Goethe^ li© was friendly, but iuiiiiitienitily intire reierwcl. 
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He was surprised to hear that I intended to leave Weimar 
so soon, and added that they would all he glad to hear from 
me. It was then They/ in the plural, not he. And he 
subsequently never did me justice, considering that, all 
in all — in spite of the difference in degree — I may con- 
sider myself the foremost writer that has appeared since 
his day and Schiller’s. But I need not say that all this 
did not diminish my love and respect for him.” 

In reality Goethe was very favorably impressed with 
Grillparzer, and in a letter to his friend Zelter he spoke 
of his ^^undoubted poetic talent.” Kefreshed and stimu- 
lated by his journey, Grillparzer returned to Vienna re- 
solved to begin at once work on another drama, which, in- 
stead of entering upon ^^a wearisome correspondence” with 
him, he intended to dedicate to Goethe. Perhaps for the 
only time in his life he was full of energy. had outlined 
a number of plots, all thought out, and finished as to con- 
struction, even down to details, although nothing had as 
yet been committed to paper. I was to take up these plots 
consecutively, write each year a play, and abandon for- 
ever my hypochondriacal musing.” 



KIN TEKI'KII litKNKII sr.tSr.^ IIKliflN' 


(iEiKKrAir/.Ktt iiiifttriillv fur }iii4 iiuxt. driiiiiit i 

pint wlunli WIW luHrt Iik*-ly In lUf*!*! with fill tlir 

pitrt of tlu^ wnmir tiuiii lut^ IhhL Ank^nt \ry fhi* f^unrt ti» |irf^ 
ihioo II pliiy fio* tlio o<»r*»iuit H»ii uf thu I*jii|iru:H^ C*iir«i|iiir 

Aiigiiatii of Aiiwfriii m qiioofi of liiuj^tiiry. in 
lH2r>i ho iH^hoiight hiiio^i’lf of nn inoiiluiif iti tlii» lifo of 
Bfinkhiin, it rriilitiiry tho miicii of thr 

Himgfiriiin king Atnlmw II., in tlw ooitliiry, 

Bunkhiin^i wifo wfi« KotlnotHl hy thv <jnf'f»ii*i4 lirotlior, nrni 
a rimilt orimioii I1ir» lltingarinii tlnuriiitiHi Kiifiiriit lifiil 
written in IBIII ii ilniinii foiin*h*il on thin iifii! 

thorci tmisfrt nil ohl (Iprnnin play* hy ilio {int'i^oolililf^r Ifittw 
Sficlii, on till* niiiiio ^ulijorf. C}ri!I|'iiir/i*r tl«*|iiir!oi| %viflf4y 
from hoth Iiii4 in jiliiniiifig liifi work. 

nrifiin objonf. wiw to tlm nfrogglrii Mngyiir^ 

and Oormati^. llitw* jdny but iin itiHignifioiiiit {mrt in 
Orill{)iifxor^« frugally, wlifino miun jiitrfwiiio t-ii tlio 
of loynltyi of fibiolnti* liovofioii tu duty. In tlio two oldor 
plays tho govarrtor kilb tlin niiorn, wfin bfw at 

tlio misdoiidi of hor brothor. In Clrilljiiirp’r’i filfif lior 
gwilt ii loisoiiocb and aho fitll^ a vii’iim in nn 


JtlJtliKKiN 

tho lu*n> ol l.opo (1(^ Vt^^u’n ^‘Granddiike of Moscow.’’ 
LainlH*rto <’’nrri<*H liin demotion to liia prince even to the 
pennt of wiltiiiglj Huerifieing to liini his own son; hut 
BunkhiurH of (iuty in dramatically much more 

cdTca*tivo. 

Altlunigh (Iritlpnrzc^r came to the conclusion that his 
Hohjocl wiiH unsuited tu ih(^ occasion^ ho fhrushed the play, 
it \vm pcrfonnc'd on ilic^ 2Hth of F(d)ruary, 1828, under 
the title! tif ‘Mun treauo’ Diemer Boinos llorrn” (A Faith- 
ful Hcrviint of his MunteT), and nu^t with an cnthiisiastic 
r(»ot»ption. But again ilhludc purHuod him. The day after 
the* lirnt porrormiuicc*, th(! pr(‘Bid<*nt of the police, Count 
Sedlnit/hy, nont for him and told him, with some omhar- 
niHHim*nt, that the cmipcu'or had (nijoyed the play so much 
that lie wihIuhI to Imcome (*xcluBivo owner of the manu- 
script. HiB MajcHty wuH willing to compensate him for 
any pecuniary Iohh n'Hulting from the withdrawal of the 
work from tie* ntage. Orillparzc^r replied without hesita- 
tion tliiit lie was not coutcMnptihlc! enough to allow his play 
to viuub!i frmn t]w tnirth for any pecuniary inducement. 
The remilt of tin* interview'^ was that the play, after a few 
perforiiiiitieeH, wan withdrawn from the BurgtlieatGr, not to 
to revivcnl until thirty yearH later. 

**Kin friuier Dimier Boim‘B Ilerrn^’ is in some respects 
pcwliaps the immt nmiarkablo of Grillparzor’s dramas. 
No other la^nrB bo diHtinct an impress of his personality; 

•Th#rft k m rewrtl a kt.ii'r of (Jrlllpar^^er'B written to Count Sedk 
nltfhy thrlr Interview, in whieli the poet, douhtlcBB thinking 

it prucliiii in the asperity of hin spoken refuHal, named, under 

prt.itv«t, whit ho thought a prtdiihiiory price for the 
the pky - aciCIO floriiw (f)n»lmh1y in paper money, or about $600) 
Thf liittw wiii. never aiwwercd. 


nono alTonls su an iiit»» iniiriil iiiitur 

Tlu‘rc^ was i.u!U*h hi if f<* niak«* if appinir h»!iary i 

the of fho wliilo i!i<» f*rifior4 tioiniuin'f’i! it | 

tho apol!i(‘osis of sorvilily. 

Bankban, liko Ktaif \u '*Kiii|^ f.t'iir/* him Irii! 

that will lait him in trust/’ Imf I littiii’biii^ii^ II iii 
noblcny for if is imi>orsonftl. ||o siu*vi‘s thr mi,! In 

higli(\st, clvify is faithfulnoss to his Hiioroh frimf, An *»! 

man of sixty, ho has |iromiHo*l his king, who h-ii'rs Ifnf 
gary, in ordor fo qnol! a ndadlion in tiiilioiin tr» ho h frit 
advisor to tln^ (pnam, watoli ov*’r hor mid low ififiint .huii 
anti, proatnwo peaioo in tho liiiuL l1io king liohln mih im 
ward to him, Init Bays: 

. . .If I rot urn 

And find my cHnmfry s iMW'rftil nt$%m 
I ahall not puiuhIi lhoi\ hut. niorrly .sinun 
And whon t.hou t'lioMf miiy thy gnivt? |ip>«diiliti : 

^^Ago boat luH friiiiio, Inil oi.Hiht ii*U. tiiiiin hi# will. 

Ho was a Magyar atal forgot his 

ITo wan a lann luat di<l not tiis onth**— 

But that shiill novor Ian | kuiiw, I kiiriW. 

Bankban, Himplo, podantio, fjuiiiiit in iind litiitnipr, 

full of fatlu'rly nihaiion for Iiih %-iiniig wif«% is nt mum n 
typo of Anstrian cdlim’iihloin ainl tho |ttn‘si»n.ifi*ni!ii»fi of 
Kant’a oatogoriea! impmufivo. Ili* hiis tlir* Iml 

not ib(‘. wisdom, of l,a‘HHiiig’H X'litlnin. lii.s «,f 

duty, bowov(*r, which iinpHf»H tin* **oin|ilofr ai 

and whicdi only a HhorlHightial critici#iii coiild fur 

sorvilo Hcdf-oblitmntioii, in }a»rhiijii4 tin* ih-jiicii'!| in 

literatnro. 

Bankban rc^poscs almoliitn tamfulwicc in Im . Briiy, 


and she returns his affection as one who looks up to him 
as father^ husband.” Opposed to the heroic sim- 

plicity of the Palatine Bankhan is the profligate character 
of Duke Otto von Meran, the queen’s brother, who pursues 
Erny in mad lust — ^half passion, half revengeful desire to 
humble her pride. The subtlest traits reveal to us at the 
very opening of the play the disparity of temperament, as 
well as of age, between Bankban and Erny. 

The scene is a drawing-room in Bankban’s house, with 
high-arched windows and unpretentious mediaeval furni- 
ture. It is before the dawn of day, and there are lights 
upon the table. Bankban stands near the table ; two ser- 
vants are busy dressing him. One holds his cloak, the 
other, kneeling, fastens on his spurs. 

{From the street resounds, amid laughter and handclapping, a 
loud cry.) 

Bankban ! Ho, Bankban I 
BanJchan. 

The spur here pinches! 

Servant. 

O, my lord! 

BanTcban. 

What folly! 

Go, fasten it still tighter ! Stop ! Hold back ! 

Servant. 

I don’t know what to do. 

BanTcban. 

So much the worse. 

Servant. 

The noise — 

Banlchan. 


What noise? 


Btinmni. 

Ttiii lliifrii iii tiiti itriMlt-' 

Bank'kuh 

Why itrifitl lltP Mrwtf Ihi lum-t m iti^ii iiri bitlf 

.l4't t'lirh iiiiiii l»«4 !uit I** liirt |}ro|H^r 
And let Cii||»»w fHiit \vht» nri^ iiirlsiiwL 

(iS'ufifj ifi I /if? j/frrf, i$ tram pan Wil hy a guilar. 

“Oil! iiiiiii, yHiiiiif wif***- ^ 

Wliiil itit’iiiirt mth lifiif 

1 f hi’ wisi% 
llf^ liirt rmm,** 

Mun^ W€$$ (amkl »hmiiM tint! hinghi^t)* 

Biutkban ! Hni Iliiiikhitfi ! 

8$mmL 

Mfiy iMiiifiri ittid tli« 

Bmihmi {who hm iimi his hdi ^rmmd km mini), 

Ami mm tins iabm ! 

8$rmnL 

0 would yon ilioii, my loni-*’ 

BanMmn* 

Wliilf 

8§wanL 

Draw your »br® 

Wo ftll iliiill* lifter yeti, diidi tlinnigfi llie dtmr 

Ilit4i ill® liiid nt'-ailer iliititi, 

Until ti«i Ittil iiEi lltMl. 

Ban'kbmh 

Art iIiiiii ici full fif irirf 

1 ilitll prcMnire for ii |ilaoo In ilin itrttif, 

Ttiii ii ill© lifirtto Ilf innmh I am iii 

Ita giiiJit, ftocl hold tfiii |4arf» liy «iifforsifie*\ 

Th© Ijcircl ftirtikl tliiit I mmtm iliittifliaiiw* 

And preinttiiHilf lf«4 my dfwdliiif filai'P. 

Lat fools ttijiiy tlndr iioiiiij liaiiil llss^ «iliroI 

iii§ fmimm ii to km ML‘ 



The Magyar’s armed in war, in peace as well. 

Though sore need only can his sword compel; 

And as the husband, true in distant land. 

Strips not his wedding ring from ofi his hand. 

So shall proclaim this sword, remote from thought of strife 
The Magyar’s linked to danger as man is linked to wife. 
Be troubled not, and go I 
Servant. 

O look, my lord! 

Stones do they throw and sand against your window. 
Banlchan. 

Then open it, for window panes are costly; 

When open, what is thrown can do no harm. 

Hand me my hat ! I hurry to the castle. 

The king is to depart before the dawn of day. 

What is the time? 

Servant. 

The clock is four. 

Banlchan. 

High time I 

Look for thy mistress, thou! 

Another Servant {standing at the window). 

There stand they, all. 

Banlchan. 

Then let them stand! 

Servant. 

Among them is the prince! 

Banlchan. 

The prince, thou say'st? 

Servant , , 

With my own eyes i ve seen m 

Banlchan {with half -drawn sahre). 

Thou, seen Mm? Scoundrel! Had my own eyes seen h 
I should believe that waking I had dreamed, 

Esther than that my sovereign’s brother erred. 

Be gone!— Must I thus rave like one demented. 



mo (SRILLI’Air/.KR AM' •nil' At srulAN iiIiA\ 


And Pc*old I i^y till iIiiiI'm liilid lUid \»’i4 *»f f 
I, tnitiiirilli'r id kunr' I* 

1 Wttrr xvvff^ liwiiy iif Fiirkiil*s>ry, 

A iiiiniiiil «*f iijMijj m%\ But rin rniiililiun 

Oo* W-iy L ICiB i niiiill ii*n furilirr fiilk, 

{A /f'wiili’ .irnani l^rimjM ti |/ij 

Whilt liriiig*»t thou! 

Sermni, 

tfriiidmirt f»ir, !li«i Atm 

Bmikfmn* 

Put tinwiii tlin gcililid. lay wifi^ iiwiikitf 

8$rimnt. 

Ym^ iir, intlm.*d! 

Bankbrn* 

In »!in f Why !4liii liiif I 

Twiw ynn in “yi’n, iia!«'f’d!'‘ It' imukv, 

SIw nyghl iit It’innt ti» a tiiiifv 

nir, iialiii'nl !** Hmv in*' frinn nil Marti Uilk ! 

Nait tiian nny niinply. Hiil iimw •ii'siAiili tlirnn 

Why iih«> ta4 f 
8$rpamt 

1 wiiii f«i iwk* iiiy Ittrd* 

If yon p^riidtliHl lior— - 
Bankhm, 

1 d»* riormnfi'r! 

For iiifootn, I m't\ lik*^ fi'%rr. 

If I poririitfOiL fiwhn nhi^f 

Mail 1 I'ioniiit who novrr hnvi^ rrfiinrdf 

( FriHi 0|»|s,r4r:f i|f lli^i t| 

Woleome. my Kray! flyt how mtrnnm^ ihy ! 

Ilidit tliroiifh llw^ ohiitiihorlnin nisli f 

1 tim not fluid of oldld; 

Tlmrofon^, I pray, ^mn^ nimfi liifvid 

Em^, 


Banhban. 


Angry, why? — Thou meanest — 

The street below is common property. 

We did not ask them, nor, considered rightly, 

Could we prevent their doing what they did; 

Though it is scarce well-mannered to disturb 
By song at early dawn those still asleep. 

Erny, 

And know you, also, who — 

BanTcban, 

I do not care to know, 

Erny, 

The prince, so Gertrude says — 

BanTcban. 

So be it then. 

My lord has leisure, let him please his fancy. 

(Song, out in the street,) 
“Erny fair, good and sweet, 

Know’st thou not youth is fleet? 

When thy hand gav^st away. 

Winter was wed to May.^' 

Many voices, 

Bankban! ho, Bankban! 

BanTcban (who during the singing has taJcen the goblet and 
emptied it). 

False sings the middle one, nor heeds he time. 

A pity ’tis. Bad song spoils purest voice. 

Erny, 

O, the disgrace and shame ! 

BanTcban. 

For whom, dear child? 

I know but one disgrace upon this earth. 

And that is, to do wrong. 

Erny, while aroused to indignation by the gossip and 
the taunts of the followers of the duke, and distrustful of 



hin tiilk, in tint \v!if»lly l»y tin* iiffnifiiiii^H tif nni 

BO high ill stilt i«»ii iito! Ht» lift nil*! ivr in jirrsMind 
Hr iiuikfH iiu in BjM-iikiiig f*» his iilttinhtiifii, <if hit 

clofiiiiic'o of til! iiiuriil rrstniiiilH in rriiirting Kriiv. 

()U(K 

In no! my sistor «|ii*'rii ht^ri^ in fhi«4 liimll 

Why slioiilii I riir«’ h*r loirttum iuui fnr muriikf 

My fiiin wii?4 iiiori’ly !»» I’Sjriti’ his itfini’r. 

Ilti my iilmnoin** in my t|ui^sil fur gnmt^ 

##!*#### 

I »hiill Blill rmisi^ his tr«’'* win* Ui murk 

My wnoinif' by his bulit M-rnnty. 

Whiit miiy nmio i tnkn m fiihiml 

Baakbiin, iiniimmsl in his itfliriiil Kriiy to 

join in the oourt foBtivitii’B nhn fnin wmibt uliiiii ; fur Oito’i 
importunitioB itro growing im»ro nmi nrg«iit. Aiitl 

whon «lio rorificloB to him Imr ilrtniil *»f tln^ jiriiii*«% iinil lii^gn 
for protoiiioii iigiiiiiBl h«*r own wmiknoBs, wliiofi iitinoBf toil 
liar to writa him ii lattar I if only to givo mi vx-> 

pliiiifiiifm) ; %vhori, fiiiii!Iy» ih lilHOit to ihrotv fiarsrlf at 
Biinkhiin’B fiTl, protosting hrr iiiol yot hogging 

forgivanew for liar imlimTotioio his t«oi4tT rofimiil to fiiiti 
har gnilly of nny wrongdoing i.ii a^jirri4itrii in worib of 
tonaliiiig iiinpliaity: 

Bmf* 

I aaiiiicit lumr il. Fionvly burn# tlm lt«f, 

The wiakiMl Iwif, my guilty tirt^a-nL 

i,i^h0 ihmmi I A ft |iti|i#r fmm 

AwijI 

(Tif Brnklmm, tt.4« hm pkk9i ii 'Mf,) 

'Beitroy tiitl taar it into I 

Ijit no on©, no ow, ktinw wb»t H imiiitaiiial 


Ban kh a n ( u n f a Ming it ) . 

What holtlB it tliou'^ 'Tie empty! 

Emy. 

Empty? 01 

IToIFb eharactors are graven on this loaf. 

Bankhatu 

It may bes bo» though God alone can read tliem, 
BoaidoH the oik^ t.hat thought, but did not write. 

Ifere, take thy loaf! 

Emy* 

Not I, Bankban^ not II 
TTpon this leaf I meant to write the prince. 

Bankban, 

The Lord forbid! 

Erny. 

And would have done it, too. 

Banhhan* 

The queen, it may bo, eager is to learn 
About the strife. I shall report the issue. 

Emy. 

And will you leave mo hero alone, 0 Bankban? 

Will you not punish, thou, your wife, not guard her? 
Bankhmu 

Say^Bt punish, thou, and guard? Tell mo yourself 
How shall I do it? Take thoo furious homo, 

And lock thoo closoly in a secret chamber, 

Behind a gate and fence and bar and bolt? 

Import mo eunuchs from the land of Moors, 

Who mute and thousand-eyed shall guard my wife? 
Shall I at night, the lantern in my hand. 

Slink to the gate and seo if it bo closed? 

A woman’s hoiior is a granite wall : 

Who undermines it, cleaves the living rock. 

Emy* 

Too hard, too hard, it is, Bankban, my husband 1 



BanMmn. 

It !illiy l»i» Tfu mKI, iUt*! }xrt 
I, tirr«l mC lift’ ii!i»l Hi-riMU--,, fli-ii. 

WImt right tht‘U hiiv*’ I tlmn !.» i 

!Im«U |»rn|niHrii‘H! IU«’ ? All, ll|Mr}| Wt^ |jr*i|l 
*!ifi f W liM ''still liMiiMr -i »»iii | 

If ill thy hiiirl thrri’ liv»-n im»i 4-iihu 

A viiic’f’ %vhi‘i|wring ti-i 

I’lllit tllllll m kiinl, IHI«I In Ih-:. p^rinru^^ 

llii ItiVf^^ itH n«» h»v«-M iivi*. nil*! iji hiin 

Alrini* I lru»t if illUfi tn^ !li«* V»h«-«y 

Thi^ii Cltwl Krny, ih^*^ luul ji|| «,f u^i! 

Whiit diwt tlion «h»f l'h«»u, Krn%\ ky<-ri aij*! |i!. .i.i I 
Thy Won! !«’* yi*?* »»r no. If Kutlilx'-in. «d, iiiiil 
Bnfnfn iilid nay «iiii|»ly, ‘'Hi-rr | jtns. 

Thy wifn/* iin*l I«m 4 tn!«.< my vyi\ 

Nn, rin, nnl iluwii I in*yin. risy rhihJ, nt mo 
l^H'ik Biriiiglit. Hut triir.M **|rH‘uro fhv rys-s. wiiv 
Twim iMii within my ihMughi iIihh h* r*-pr>n'i' 

Druw I’low to nit% fin*! !«i mv iimri, 

And III! tlion kmmr.ni whiMiw^r io it low. 

My liPiirt will Iioiir ih<f% iind it wy|I foritiv#- 

TliOict who iirr* fiiiiiiHiir with tlio diirli«-r in 

©cint hiitcirj (if AnHfriiiii prin«‘rH nyiy rr-m! m 
(loner iption of eiiurtdtfo mi idiipmi |iri»j4o-iio iMm- 
actual cciiKlitioiw; 

You rati nia hinh mid Imd | wm iiii»| iitn. 

Born mi thiit lin|ilt^}* hoinhi win *Ti'> filfll'r'fi 
And iye«|diiifi!«, liml iiim* nro iim-fr 
By fliittury mirrtmnili^d and iiohritl. 

The toy of mditiii, Ifmmid hitok itnd at m-iih 

I pltlliKi^d ilitfi llm mint* ton iii|f wlnrl id lifr 
If laid I wild, I iniiriit Bill! w<>rf(»% 

If liBtl wiw ttll I Uiuglit, whu tnwitlil iu« «.««i j 


When Bankhan’s duty to his king is put to the supreme 
test, when Erny plunges the dagger into her breast to es- 
cape Otto’s frenzied pursuit, and Bankban kneels down 
beside her body, he compresses his woe into the single 
exclamation : 

“0 Erny, 0 my child, my sweet and gentle child!” 

and he thinks only of his pledge to keep peace in the land. 
He rescues the wretch, who has robbed him of his all, 
from the avenging hands of the furious populace; for to 
the duke, after the accidental death of the queen, is en- 
trusted the care of her little son, who must be safely de- 
livered into the hands of the king on his return, as the 
faithful servant had solemnly promised to do. The almost 
superhuman emotions struggling in Bankban’s breast find 
expression in that extraordinary scene where he leads the 
little prince Bela out into the open country, the wretched 
duke following barefoot and in rags. Bankban turns to 
speak to him, and the alternate accents of heart-broken 
grief, wild denunciation of the murderer, and respectful 
deference due to his rank, are truly Shakespearean in their 
realism and power. 

Do you dare touch this child? Ah, yes; well, Duke, 
Take here this cloth and gently dry his foot. 

And where it bleeds, be sure you spare the wound. 

Thou bloody murderer, would I were young. 

And not so weak, thou shouldst not touch the boy! 

And yet, thou cursed man, thou’rt Heaven-sent, 

And therefore, Duke, now listen to my words. 

And when his mission is ended, and the king desires to re- 
ward him, he interrupts him with these words : 


* • . Nc^ numK my hm\, 

Ity dfty« iiri' h i iih* %viiit in prmn^ 

Till di'iith fi’Iiiill i’r>n»s Hinvfird tm\ flinii linyf 
I new iitiiy l«»itr iny m^rrnw fri^’ fr«jin 
My mitnm fetr my wif«»; now may I tiirii. 

And n^iid, iiliw! my lunnvnr in i^indi in‘o; 

For iho wiii ftiul jtiHl ■ rinvnrd 

It m a entriunn nut in' t»n i‘rifiri.Hni flyii ihr uj 

thc^ Vionnii journiilH in Cfrillpnr/or'^e day ‘ditmld Imvr fiitini: 
II anrviln npirtt in ii phty oiniini: in fh*’ fMihnvititr tiiio?' 
addrcMBcnl bj Ikttkbiin to n»yHli\y an Im kiif**da lirfon' tin 
boy who ia to mjmipy flio ihmim: 

Bfi pmtl©, prinwly rhild. niid thou jiiMt! 

For but tho Juit tin^ by llto kird. 

I^arn to roitriiin thymdf, fi»r m4f rmtrmnt 
Alonti oiin gnido tho inirbiiig wim of liiw; 

Know o’or thiit mon iiro hnniftn, tii$d 
Thy aarvaiit m a pitHnonn $fift in 
ItomomlH’ir m ii man thiit whon ii ohihi 
Thou liiyo?it liidpioiiii in n iiinrdoror# nnoM; 

And whim ndadlion rliimf^rtni tit iho tatr. 

And fur wiii hfdm ami o-nunmd thorn wuh imno, 

Thon did tm ohi miin whnt hii^ 

An old mnii, faithful mwant of hh lortL 

No drnmiitiat wti« froor tlmrt O rillpiir?:rr from tlio imp 
chmoy to anlKirciinitto loafliidio to itiornl ofiiif4i*!t»rfitiiiiri'i4. 
Vietor Hugo^a diotoin tlml tho tlriiinn nnifit. **foiir!i iiini 
oivilixo” wai ^iniidc'rod hy him viiliti ntily if tlm Immm U 
onforoocl ftiwndiirily and iitdirt'olly. Ifo ririimilrii "tliiiir 
profotiritl Oormtiia who, faoo to fnoo with tlio {imitiiolifiiii 
of goniuii, ii»k| ii did tin* Fronoli nmllmmmtlntm mdio 
teiMidi to II play of Maeiiie: *Il is all vrry wtdl, liiil wliii 




does it prove V ’’ But Grillparzer knew also, mucli better 
than his shallow critics, the overwhelming value, asstheti- 
cally as well as morally^ of complete surrender to an ideal- 
the wars of the French Eevolution,’’ he said, '^the self- 
sacrifice of the Vendeans was as inspiring as the enthusi- 
asm of the Republicans,’^ and judged from this point of 
view, Bankban’s devotion to duty is its own explanation 
and hence its own reward. As we recognize in thie 
truest poetry the poet himself, so we find in Bankban, 
the most unique character created by Grillparzer, a mani- 
festation of some of his deepest traits. Bankban’s nn- 
compromising determination to preserve at any price 
order within the state is the expression of Grillparzer’s 
own political creed, and explains his attitude toward tlie 
revolution of 1848. ^^Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn” 
is, however, as Ehrhard has pointed out, inherently and not 
through the character of Bankban alone, one of the most 
striking of Grillparzer’s works. Just as in writing “Otto- 
kar” the author departed widely from the dramatic prin- 
ciples that had guided him in the composition of ^^Sapplio” 
and ^^The Golden Fleece” — ^themselves a protest against tiis 
^^Ahnfrau” — so in writing ^^Ein treuer Diener seines 
Herrn,” he once more struck out in entirely new paths. 
For the first time the influence of Lope de Vega on his 
genius becomes apparent; but Grillparzer’s poetic self- 
restraint achieves a triumph such as the great Spaniard, in 
the unbridled exuberance of his fancy, rarely attained. 
^^The Austrian poet,” says Ehrhard, ^^never forgets the 
sound principles drawn from the study of the Greeks. His 
personages have more solidity and logic than those of the 
Spanish master. One might be tempted to believe that 
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the thread that guides the author through the labyrinth 
of a nature so changeable and full of surprises as that 
of Otto must escape him, and with it the logical consist- 
ency of the character. But the fear is groundless. The 
poet leads Otto through all his vicissitudes and in- 
coherences without losing sight of his real nature. While 
breaking with all conventionalities, he remains true to the 
supreme law of art. Otto von Meran has in him nothing of 
the conventional types of the stage. He is no Don J uan, 
nor is he the Prince of Guastalla of Lessing, any more than 
Erny is Emilia Galotti, in spite of the similarity of the 
situations. He is the most perfect of the characters which 
Grillparzer created on the model of those of Lope de Vega, 
or rather on the model of Nature, whom he knew how to 
portray in all her caprices and vagaries. It is the creation 
of a poet who could become a thoroughgoing realist with- 
out ceasing to be a poet.” 

The popular success of his tragedy could not restore to 
its author the peace of mind which had fled from him even 
before its completion. He believed that the choice of his 
subject was a mistake, that the play was ^^much too crude 
and violent,” and he therefore considered it unfit to be 
dedicated to Goethe, contrary to his original purpose. 
After handing the manuscript to the director of the Burg- 
theater, he wrote in his diary: feel that my strength 

is deserting me. I am weary and heartsick unto death.” 
And in this state of mental depression he had to face the 
hostility of the bureaucracy toward him, which was but 
intensified by the impression which hi§ latest play pro- 
duced on the public. 



X 


OFFICIAL PEKSEOIITIOIT 


Dreary years of tribulations in office followed. Count 
Stadion, Qrilli)arz(‘.r\s (ailigiitoned chief and patron, was 
dead, and the lunv ministc^r of finance, though considerate 
to every one else, conc'xnvod, as the hypochondriacal poet 
thought, a peculiar dislike toward him. Even certain 
small perquisites of office, justly due him, were withheld 
from him, ostenaibly because his loyalty was not above 
suspicion. He was r(*.proached with having been a mem- 
ber of the raxdlatris-IIdhle, a harmless society of literary 
men, nmsiciana and artists, which several years previously 
had acquireni a certain mysterious celebrity, inasmuch as 
at its gatherings the assembled wits were supposed to 
vent tlieir indignation, even if in cautiously veiled lan- 
guage, against the powers in church and state. The 
director of Vienna police, anxious to ingratiate him- 
self with his sxiperiors, one day dispersed the gathering 
and confiscated all the documents found at the festive 
board. Tlie next morning policemen appeared in the 
private rooms of the members, seized all their papers, and 
placed the inmatc^s under arrest. For twenty-four hours 
Grillparzcr was not even allowed to eat his meals without 
j)olico supervision. Although the higher authorities were 
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others, adorns man. I mean goodness, which in its most 
perfect expression is a form of wisdom in itself. 

was well aware that this phrase was liable to misinter- 
pretation; hnt I wrote the poem merely to please myself, 
and did not dream of publishing it. When it lay finished 
on my writing table, a friend called on me who, without 
being literary himself, was in touch with all the literary 
men of Vienna. I happened to be called away, and he in 
the meantime read, rather indiscreetly, the poem which had 
caught his eye. He was delighted with it, perhaps just be- 
cause it was within the bounds of truth, and he expressed 
himself to this effect in speaking about it to his literary 
friends. They asked to see it, and I offered no objection. 
I read it aloud in the evening at the restaurant where we 
had a room of our own, and I was urged by all, particu- 
larly by the editor of a certain Vienna periodical, to have 
it printed. My fears of a possible misinterpretation were 
calmed by the unanimous approval of so many able men; 
moreover, I knew that the poem had to be submitted to the 
censor, who, if he found anything obnoxious in it, would 
be sure to prohibit it. It was therefore agreed that the 
editor of the periodical in question was to hand the poem 
to the censor — ^well known to each of us — ^not officially, 
but merely in a friendly way, and to take it back in case 
he objected to it. The censor, himself a poet and at one 
time director of a theatre, said that he was not able to give 
his sanction to the publication of the poem. But when the 
editor asked him to return it, he replied that this was op- 
posed to his sense of duty, and that he felt obliged to sub- 
mit it to the higher authorities. Whether he acted from 
a stupid desire to get the poem into print or from mere 



rascality, I do not know. At all events, permission to 
print the poem was refused, and at the same time it was 
spread broadcast in countless written copies. The very 
persons who thought ill of the prince saw in my verses a 
wilful intention to ridicule him, while mercenary scoun- 
drels attacked me and my poem in wretched doggerel, like- 
wise widely distributed in written copies. Thus was en- 
gendered a veritable literary revolt against the dynasty.^^ 
The literary merits of the poem are no greater than those 
of similar effusions addressed by Goethe to the princely 
personages whom he had to welcome in his semi-official 
capacity, and we must take Grillparzer^s word as to the 
loyal impulse which prompted it ; but it cannot cause sur- 
prise that neither emperor nor crown prince quite relished 
the compliment implied in the lines : 

“Mag sein, dass hochster Geistesgaben Fiille 
Dereinst umleuchtet deinen Fiirstenhut; 

Wir forschen nicht, was Zukunft erst enthiille, 

Des Einen sicher jetzt schon: dass du gut.” 

(Perhaps in thee a lordly mind reposes. 

By wisdom crowned some day thy figure shines ; 

We care not what the time to come discloses. 

Content that goodness now thy heart enshrines.) 

When Grillparzer sought an audience of the emperor, 
and urged his claim to a modest addition to his salary, 
Francis told him that his request was an entirely reason- 
able one ; but he quietly fi.led his petition away among the 
papers which were not to be acted upon during his lifetime, 
and there it was found after his death. The crown prince 
Ferdinand, as he told an acquaintance of Grillparzer, bore 
him long a decided grudge for his ill-starred poem, 


XI 


DES MEEIiES TJJNJD DER LIEBE WELEBN" 

The fate of Grillparzer’s verses reinforced the lesson 
taught him by the reception of ^^Ein trener Diener seines 
Ilorm/’ tliat it was dangerous in Austria to make poetic 
use of historic subjects. He turned once more to the an- 
cients for a dramatic theme, and found it in the legend of 
Hero and Leandcr. He had considered the subject, which 
liad bccoTne familiar to him through the poem of the Greek 
grammarian Musauis and Schiller^s ballad, as early as 
1819, immediately after the success of his ^^Sappho,’’ and 
he brought to the execution of his plan in 1830 the full 
maturity of his powers. ^'Des Meeres und der Liehe Wel- 
lon^^ (The Waves of the Sea and of Love) is the most 
beautiful love drama in German literature and is perhaps 
the only one in all literature that can be classed with 
^^Romoo and Juliot.^^ 

The play was first performed at the Burgtheater on the 
6th of April, 1831. ^Tt met with no favor,’’ is the laconic 
entry in the author’s diary. He liad put his hope 
mainly on the fourth act, which fell flat, and he modestly 
remarks: ‘Mf I can succeed by a few good plays in re- 
taining my place among poets who are to live, the time 
may come when the value of what I accomulished, even if 


would have gained a treasure.’^ Posterity has removed all 
doubt as to his success. 

Grillparzer lent to Hero some of the traits of a woman 
who was long the object of his passionate devotion, Marie 
Daffinger — ^^a truly divine beauty/^ he calls her — and, as 
in most of his dramas, there are autobiographic touches in 
some of the other characters in the play. Hero, in contrast 
with Shakespeare’s Juliet, outranks her lover in dramatic 
importance and psychological depth. She is the most per- 
fect and most charming of all of Grillparzer^s heroines. 

The scene is at Sestos, on the Hellespont. At the open- 
ing of the first act Hero is busy adorning the temple of 
Aphrodite, whose priestess she is to become that very 
day, lanthe, her attendant, gay as Hero is serious, speaks 
of the two strange youths whom both had noticed at the 
gate, and is chided for her levity. The priest, Hero’s 
uncle, tells her that her parents, from whom she has 
long been estranged, have come to see her and to enjoy 
her proud distinction. The mother would fain take 
Hero back to her home and see her fulfil woman’s destiny 
as wdfe and mother, though her own lot, by the side of a 
low-minded husband, has been unhappy. The conver- 
sation is interrupted by the commotion caused by the cap- 
ture of a nesting pigeon, which has trespassed upon the 
spot sacred to universal celibacy, as the priest explains : 

No bird builds near the temple here his nest. 

Nor in this grove shall pigeons coo unpunished; 

The creeping vine shall cling not to the elm. 

Whatever lives as a pair, avoid this house ! 

And she there from this day bows to this law. 

Hero persuades her mother to look without misgivings 



upon the festivities that are about to begin. As the mul- 
titude advances, the two strangers once more appear and 
place themselves near the altar. Hero sees them and is 
seized with confusion as she utters the formula that seals 
her fate. 

In the second act we find Leander, the melancholy fisher- 
man of Abydos, listening languidly to the eloquent story of 
jovial Naukleros, who seeks, by his glowing description of 
Hero’s charms, to dispel his friend’s gloom, and to con- 
vince him that he is in love with her. 

Hero {carrying a pitcher on her head, and holding another in 
her right hand. She sings,) 

“Gently she strokes 
The plumage soft — ” 

(She stops and speaks,) 
My uncle thinks I must not sing the song 
Of Leda and the Swan. 

{She resumes her walk,) 
How can it harm? 

(J.S she reaches the centre of the stage, Leander suddenly jumps 
forward, with towed head, and throws himself at her feet,) 
Hero, 

Ye gods, what is this? O how frightened am I! 

My knees do tremble, scarce I hold the pitcher. 

{She sets the pitchers down,) 
A man ! Another ! Why, strange men, intrude you ? 

Why seek the priestess in this sacred grove? 

Not unprotected am I, not unguarded. 

If I but raise my voice, the guards approach. 

And make you sore repent your rash intrusion. 

Go then while it is time; your punishment 
Be knowing that you sinned, and sinned in vain. 

Naukleros, 

O maiden, we came not to do thee harm, 


But seeking cure for deeply hidden woe 

That seized upon the friend whom there thou seest. 

Ill is that man. 
jffero. 

Why dost thou speak to me? 

The priests^ advice seek in Apollo’s temple. 

They heal the sick. 

Nauhleros, 

I^ot sickness such as his, 

Which seized him in this temple at this feast, 

And leaves him only at this very spot. 

Eero, 

Mean’st thou to-day’s feast? 

Nauhleros, 

Yes, thy eyes he feasts 

Eero, 

Is such your meaning, such your bold intent? 

But well I know how low the vulgar crowd, 

Without a sense of shame, of reverence void. 

I go, and call attendants, who are near, 

To fetch the pitchers. They, if still you linger, 

Shall tell you both how serious your offence. 

Nauhleros. 

Not thus depart! Cast first a glance at him. 

The youth whom sorely wounds thy ruthless speech. 
Leander (loohing up to her). 

O stay! 

Eero. 

Thou art the youth, I now remember. 

Who at Hymenseos’ altar knelt to-day. 

Thou then didst gentle seem and reverential. 

And sorry am I now to find thee changed. 

Leander (who has risen). 

Not changed! O stay! 

Eero (to Nauhleros). 


What is this man’s intent? 



Naulcleros, 

He feasts, I said, on every look of thine. 

And death and life is every word then speak’st. 
Hero. 

Thou hast been ill advised, thou gentle youth. 

And from the proper path has strayed thy mind- 
For if most leniently I were to judge. 

It still would seem thy thought does favor me. 

But I am priestess in the goddess’ shrine. 

And am unwedded, as my vow commands. 

Nor is it safe to think of wooing me. 

For death is his who makes the rash attempt. 
Therefore leave me my pitcher, and depart; 

I should be sorry if you met with harm. 

Leander, 

0 let the ocean’s depth be then my grave! 

Hero. 

Poor wretched man ! My heart feels deeply for thee ! 
Naulcleros. 

By pity, priestess, not alone be swayed. 

Beach out a helping hand to him who loves thee. 
Eero. 

What can I do ? Thou know’st all I can say. 
Naulcleros. 

Give him at least a single healing word. 

Come here! The bush keeps off the spying eye. 

1 place thy pitcher near thee in the shade. 

Come then, and vouchsafe us a single word. 

Wilt thou not sit here? 

Hero. 

’Tis not meet to do so. 

Naulcleros. 

Do it from pity for the suffering youth! 

Hero {to Leander). 

Then sit thee, too. 


Naukhms. 
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Returns the feast we celebrate to-day. 
Come thou again, and in the temple stand, 
That I may see thee, glad if quiet thou. 
Leander (throwing himself at her feet). 

O maid divine! 

Hero. 


Not thus! It is not proper. 

And see! My uncle comes. He will reprove me. 

And justly so. Why did I yield to thee? 

NauMeros. 

Hand me thy pitcher, and 111 drink from it, 

Thus giving good account of what took place. 

Leander (pushing him aside). 

Not thou! I, I! 

Hero (holding out the pitcher to him, from which he drinJcs 
kneeling). 

Drink then, and every drop 
Give comfort thee, and give thee happiness. 


Hero tells the priest, who arrives upon the scene, that 
Leander is ill, and is rebuked for allowing him to remain 
within the sacred precincts. The feast is over, and 
strangers found near the temple after sundown are harshly 
dealt with. They depart, Leander being determined to 
return. 

The scene of the third act is in the tower, henceforth 
Hero’s dwelling place. The priest points out to her all its 
sacerdotal belongings, heirlooms of their family, who 
had before this enjoyed the distinction of furnishing 
priestesses to Aphrodite : 

And yonder is the room wherein thy couch, 

It is the same that greeted thy arrival 
On that first day, full seven years ago — 

The couch that saw thee grow and bloom and ripen. 
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I took thee up than now I lay thee down : 

The story of a life thou dost enfold. 

Keep what thou know’st ! I shook it off with thee. 

But what am I to do? I cannot sleep. 

(She seizes the lamp and holds it up,) 
Inspect tlae place? How large it is and empty! 

Oft shall I see thee through the many years; 

What thou canst offer I shall learn full soon. 

Hark! ISTothing stirred. Alone, alone, alone! 

(She puts the lamp down before the window and looks out.) 
How quiet is the night! The Hellespont 
Lets its still waves play on, as children do. 

They barely whisper, bent on silent pleasure. 

No sound, no glimmer! Only this my lamp 
Throws pallid lights far out into the dark. 

I move thee closer to the window bars, 

That some belated wanderer may rejoice 
In thinking that one soul at least still wakes. 

Be thou a star illumining the night. 

And send a ray to yonder distant shore ! 

But hostile eyes may watch — Go then to sleep. 

Thou pale companion, with thy steady light. 

And as I darken now thy gentle ray, 

So may extinguished be what here still glimmers 
And no new evening evermore shall kindle. 

(She puis the lamp down on the table,) 
Still up so late? — 0 mother, please, 0 please! — 

No, children must sleep early! Be it so! 

(She takes the jewels from her hair and sings in a subdued 
voice,) 

'‘And Leda strokes 
The plumage soft — ” 

Why does this song forever haunt my mind? 

No longer gods descend to desert towers, 

No swan, no eagle, comforts loneliness, 

Forgotten solitude is and repaains, 


A lyre have placed they here for me to use. 

I never learned to play upon its strings. 

In truth I wish I had. Thoughts come and go, 
And in confused flight benumb my soul. 

Sweet sounds may help them to a harmony. 

0 handsome youth, so gentle and so kind, 

1 in this late hour truly think of thee. 

And with so evenly diffused a feeling 
That in its folds no evil-doing lurks. 

I wish thee well, rejoicing thou art far; 

And if my voice could reach thee where thou art. 
In greeting I should call: good-night! 


Leander (appearing in the "background at the window). 

Good-nig 

Hero. 

Ha I what is this ? Is’t echo, thou, that speak’st ? 

Dost visit me here in my solitude? 

Welcome, fair nymph, I greet thy coming! 

Leander. 

I greet thee, nymph! 

Hero. 

This is no echo, no ! 

A head ! Two arms ! A man here at the window ! 


He lifts himself, he comes ! He kneels upon the sill ! 


Stand back! Lost art thou if I raise my voice. 


Leander. 


Grant me to tarry but a single moment! 

The stones are crumbling underneath my feet. 

If thou permitt^st not I must plunge below. 

A little while, and gladly I climb back. 

(He descends into the root 

Hero. 

Stand there, and stir not! God-forsaken one. 

What led thee hither? 

Leander. 


I beheld thy light 
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Send out its rays into tiie darkness deep. 

Here, too, ’twas night, and for the light I longed, 

And therefore climbed I. 

Hero, 

Who was thy companion? 
Who held the ladder, lent thee arm and aid ? 

Leander, 

Ho ladder had I, nor had I man^s help. 

I placed my foot where loosely stones were joined. 

And with my hand to ivy clung and creepers. 

Thus came I here. 

Hero, 

And hadst thou slipped and fallen 

Leander, 

Then had I happy been. 

Hero, 

And had they seen thee? 

Leander, 

They saw not. 

Hero, 

Those who guard this sacred place 
Are at this very moment keeping watch. 

Unhappy man! Hadst thou not been commanded, 

Hot begged by me, to turn thy footsteps home? 

Leander, 

I was at home, but rest there I found none ; 

Then sought the sea I, and I swam across. 

Hero, 

How? From Abydos’ widely separated shore? 

A distance that two oarsmen’s strength might tax? 
Leander. 

Thou seest I did it. And if I had died, 

A prey to the first wave’s advance had sunh. 

Still had I been by so much nearer thee. 

And died a sweeter death. 


Hero, 


TLiy hair is wet. 

And wet thy garment is. Thou shiver’st, too. 
Leander, 

I shiver not from cold. Heat shakes my frame. 

{While still in the background, he is about to kneel do\ 

Hero, 

Hot so! Stay here, and rest a little while. 

For soon thou must leave hence. ’Twas then my light, 
The lamp, that gave direction thee and aim? 

Thou warn’st me to conceal it in the future. 

Leander, 

0 do it not, O maiden, do it not! 

1 shall not come again if thou dost chide. 

But thy lamp’s glow, O that deny me not! 

As sleepless I this night my couch deserted. 

And stepping from my cabin’s lowly door. 

From darkness into vaster darkness peered, 

There lay the sea before me and its coasts, 

A carpet huge and black, an endless black, 

A world of mourning, universal sorrow. 

My soul partook of all the gathered wildness. 

When lo ! a sudden flash on the horizon, 

A little star appeared, like a last hope. 

Spun in a thousand threads, the glow illumed, 

A golden net, the dark and dreary world. 

It was thy light, this tower’s shining lamp. 

A mighty hope then swelled my beating heart. 

That would no longer stay within its bounds; 

I hastened to the shore, and plunged, and swam. 

That light before my eye a steady guide. 

And thus I came, and thus I reached this shore. 

I shall not come again if angry thou, 

But do not rob me of my star and hope. 

Withdraw my consolation not, this light. 

Hero gently refuses, reminding Leaiidey ; 






I am betrotiied to duties iiarsli and serious. 

And loveless must remain the priestess' heart. 

Two days ago hadst come thou, I was free; 

Now 'tis too late. Go then, nor e'er return! 

She points out to him the gate that will lead him to a 
safer path than the one hy which he came; but steps are 
heard approaching. Terror-struck, after vainly looking 
for a hiding place for Leander, she allows him to seek 
safety in her own room. He takes the lamp with him, and 
she remains in the darkness. The guardian of the temple, 
accompanied by lanthe, enters. He has seen the light, 
and will not listen to lanthe, who seeks to shield the 
priestess from his suspicion. He retires, protesting that 
the morrow will show that he was right. When the 
guardian and lanthe are gone, Leander emerges from 
Hero’s room without the lamp, and in the darkness he acci- 
dentally touches her shoulder. She starts back affrighted 
and asks him to bring the lamp: 

Leander (returning with the lamp'). 

Here is thy lamp, 

(He puts ii down.) 

And with me thank the gods. 

Hero. 

Thank, say'st thou? Thank? For what? That still thou 
livest ? 

Is such thy happiness? O wretched man! 

Why earnest thou here? With no thought but of thee, 

Hy peaceful days thou cruelly disturb'st. 

Instilling poison in my quiet breast. 

0 would the sea had ruthless swallowed thee 
When thou didst give thy body to the waves ! 

Would that the crumbling stones had slipped thy grasp 
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For him I tromhlwtl 
Leander, 

O lli»y 1 l«»l$rvr ill 

Hero. 
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Leander. 

Ami that thou riillri«i biull 
The whole world hleBBCB it «ml it# prmm\ 

And love they call it. 

Hero. 


Then thou. ti.«n yniitii* 
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(She aiarlM with a $hudd0f, iw -the flufir## 

Leander (Jumping up). 

What ii it! 


Hero, 


O each sound betokens danger! 

My knees are trembling. 

Leander. 

Hero, Hero, Hero! 

Hero. 

Kef rain, and touch me not! Thou must away, 

Myself shall lead thee where the path is safe; 

For if they came, and found thee here and caught th( 
{She clings to the hack of the chair for suppc 

Leander. 

And may I, maiden, come again? 


Hero. 


Thou come? 


Leander. 

Thou say’st then, never, never for all time? 

Hast thou well weighed the horror of the word? 

And wilt thou not desire to know my fate? 

Through roaring breakers leads my way from here. 
Wilt thou not trembling fear I sank and died 
If silence follows me? 


Hero. 


Then send me word. 


Leander. 

No word can come but what I bring myself. 

Hero. 

Come then, thou welcome messenger, O cornel 
But not to this, this place of death. See there 
A sandy stretch reach out into the sea, 

Come hither then, a bush will hide thy form. 

And passing, shall I hear what thou wilt say. 
Leander. 

But here this lamp — ^keep bright its friendly glow. 
To lead to blissful goal my safe return. 

But when may I come back? O Hero, speak! 



Hero, 

.When next the festive day — 

Leander, 

0 jest not thus! 

Say when. 

Hero, 

When full the moon appears anew. 

Leander. 

Till ten eternal days have dragged their length I 
Canst thou so long support a doubt? Not 1. 

My fears will make me think my steps are known. 

Thou wilt believe me dead, and rightly so. 

For if the sea shall mercifully spare. 

Then anxious longing shall my life consume. 

In two days. Hero, say; say then in three. 

Say next week. Hero ! 

Hero. 

Come to-morrow, then. 

Leander. 

O bliss ! O happiness ! 

Hero. And when, Leander, 

Thou swimm^st the sea, at night, as when thou earnest, 
Guard carefully this head and guard this mouth, 

And these my eyes. O hear^st thou what I say? 

Give me thy promise. 

{She draws hack, as he tries to emhrace her 
No, no I F oUow me ! 

rn lead thee. 

{She goes to the table, to fetch the lamp. 

Leander. 

O sublime, divinest woman! 

Hero. 

Why com’st thou not? 

Leander. 

And am I thus, athirst. 

To leave this consecrated, blissful spot 



Without a sign of thy affection, some poor pledge 
To quench the longing that consumes my soul? 

Eero, 

What meanest thou? 

Leander. 

Giv’st thou not at least thy hand 
And then — then seeks the thirsty lip the lip — 

As I have seen it — and they whisper low 
What is too precious for the wanton air. 

My mouth be mouth, and thine be only ear ! 

Lend me thine ear, and hear what dumb I speak! 

Eero, 

That must not be. 

Leander, 

Must I dare all, nought thou ? 

I facing danger, death, thou e’er refusing? 

{With childish petulanc 
If sadly I depart. I’ll surely sink. 

Eero, 

Tempt not the gods! 

Leander, 

And thou withhold not, maid! 

Eero, 

If, then, thou go’st — 

Leander {dropping upon his Jcnees), 

1 do! 

Eero. 

And wilt not say 
That with too light a hand thy cheek I touched, 

But gently and in grateful mood obeyest — 

Leander, 

Dost thou delay? 

Eero, 

Fold then thy arms behind, 

Like to a prisoner, the pris’ner of my love. 


Leander, 

See, it is done. 

Hero (^'gutting the lamp on the floor). 

The lamp is not to see it. 

Leander. 

Still dost thou tarry. 

Hero. 

Art thou so impatient? 

Then never shall — and yet, if it rejoice thee — 

Take this, and give! 

{She kisses him quickly,) 
And nov7 thou must away! 

Leander {jumping up). 

Hero! 

Hero. 


No, no! 


{She hurries away.) 


Leander. 


If I beseech thee, Hero! 

O jealous fate! Ill-starred! 

{He listens at the 
But I hear steps. 

They are her steps, and they approach the door, 

She walks on tiptoe — She returns! Ye gods! 

{The curtain 


door.) 


falls.) 


After a climax such as this, which closes the third act, no 
further heightening of dramatic effect is possible. The 
fourth act, the scenes of which follow upon the night in the 
tower, does not inspire the breathless interest with which 
the spectator has witnessed the rapid unfolding of a pas- 
sion doomed to end in the surrender of the virgin priest- 
ess to woman^s destiny. The guardian of the temple has 
seen a stranger plunge into the sea, and Hero ^^scarce three 
steps away.” He teUs the priest of his discovery and his 



suspicions. All nature seemed strangely agitated during 
the night, breeze was stirring, and yet the leaves 

whispered to each other, and the waves beat more loudly 
against the shore, and knowing looked the stars. The 
tower, from which shone a light, was the centre of all this 
restlessness. 

half revealed secret seemed the night.’' 

When the priest finally enters the tower, to find the solu- 
tion of the mystery, he meets lanthe arrayed in festive 
attire. He sends for Hero. lanthe admits having heard 
strange noises at Hero’s door. 

Uneasy was I, lonely, and I went 
To see if she had heard, uneasy like myself. 

Hero is undismayed by the priest’s direct assertion that 
a stranger had entered the tower, and she arouses his ire 
by the jesting reply: 

Well, then perhaps 'twas one of those above. 

Thon often said’st: In days of long ago 
A god would come to visit blessed mortals; 

To Teda came he. 

She says, in explanation of her distracted ways, 

I recognize that much of what does happen 
Concerns me nearly, yes, perhaps most near. 

Yet do I grasp it not. My mind is gloomy, 

I must have time to think. 

But before she retires to seek sorely needed rest, the 
priest commands her to go on various errands, whose sole 
purpose is to lull her into a feeling of security, and to 


fatigue her to the point of exhaustion. The scene changes 
to Ahydos. hfankleros knocks at Leander’s door, which he 
finds closed. Leander returns with dripping clothes, which 
tell the tale of his nightly adventure. His friend vainly 
locks the exhausted swimmer in his cahin, in the endeavor 
to prevent him from repeating during the coming night 
his foolhardy attempt. Leander, with renewed strength, 
escapes, unshaken in his determination to swim the Helles- 
pent. Hero has returned to the tower, and trims the lamp 
which is to send its friendly glow to Ahydos^ shore. She 
sits down near the entrance to the tower, to watch and 
wait. 

Here will I seat me, and guard well thy light. 

No envious gust thy kindly ray shall stifle. 

Here it is cool, the tower is close and drowsy. 

The air there heavily might press my lids. 

That shall not be. I must remain awake. 

They have throughout the long day plagued me sore. 

And kept me going, not without an aim. 

But why and wherefore I cannot divine. 

(Her head drops upon her hand*) 
Yet care I not ! When clear will be my brow 
I may know why. And then — e^en though — ^if but — 

(She starts up.) 

What is’t? Who comes ^ Alone I am. The wind 
Blows sharper from the sea. ^Tis better so. 

For sooner shall my love be driven here. 

The lamp burns brightly still. Fie, who would dream? 

And welcoming the night wind, which fans her cheek 
with sweet messages from her lover, she falls asleep. And 
thus the priest and the guardian of the temple find her. 
The former enters the tower. 
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Guardian, 

What wills he ? Anxious dread oppresses me. 

Had I not spoken— Yet what could I do? 

I see there fishermen pass with their nets. 

, {Turning to the right') 

What is your purpose? Were you not commanded 
To keep away to-night from sea and shore. 

Securely locked within your sheltering huts ? 

{Returning,) 

They say a storm is near. Best know the gods ! 

{Looking up to the tower,) 
Who moves the lamp? ’Tis he! O wretched maid! 

Slie wakes ? hlo ! Does no kindly dream then warn thee ? 

Hero stirs, breathing heavily, and then sinks into deeper 
slumber- Darkness has set in. 

Priest {returning and approaching the spot where Hero sleeps). 
Ye gods inscrutable, your will be done ! 

The sea restrains, and sleep enfolds, the guilty. 

And thus your priest his mission has fulfilled. 

Piled is the wood, the axe in readiness, 

I turn to go. Strike ye, ye gods, the victim I 

The following morning witnesses the closing scenes, 
lanthe fiinds Hero distractedly staring at the sea. She 
was awakened during the night by the storm, and found 
the lamp extinguished. She now seeks consolation in the 
thought that the gods mercifully extinguished the light 
before Leander could brave the raging sea. lanthe notices 
that the bush at the base of the tower is broken, and that 
the fallen branches half conceal a veil, resembling Hero’s 
own. She lifts the branches ; they disclose Leander’s body. 
Hero’s cry of anguish attracts the priest to the spot. He 
enjoins silence upon lanthe. 
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whoHc^. oyo not only soarclios tlic deptlis of the Imman soul, 
but fastens upon the outward form of men and things/’ 
On(^ of the finest scenes of the play, full of this essential 
truth to inner life and outward circumstance, that in which 
If(‘ro places the lamp on the floor, lest it see the kiss which 
she bestows on Leander, is reproduced from an actual ex- 
perience of the poet’s. In his diary of the year 1819 there 
is tliis entry, made with a view to possible dramatic use: 
^‘Note that slio^ was in bad humor the entire evening, dis- 
dainful and almost rude. When I was about to leave, 
however, she put the lamp down on the floor and ex- 
claimed: must embraces you,’ throwing at the same time 

h(vr arms around my neck and pressing me to her heart 
with all the ardor of passionate desire. Study this char- 
acter carefully. A poet will not easily find a more inter- 
esting one.” As a scarcely less direct example of self- 
revolation we may cite those lines from another famous 
passage in the play : 

Concentred thought ? Spoke thus mere accident ? 

Or didst thou fully grasp its meaning, child? 

The word thou utter’st balm is to my ear, 

For thou hast named the world^s prodigious lever. 

Which raises what is great a thousand fold. 

And moves the smallest closer to the stars. 

The hero’s deed, the poeEs holy song. 

The seer’s vision, and the hand of gods — 

Attention rapt conceives or comprehends them; 
Distraction idly mocks what ne’er it grasps. 


* Charlotte von Taumgarten, who is mentioned later on. 



XII 


0EIXLPAEZER HIS EEIEHDS 

The fate of ^^Hero iind Leander’’ (as the play is popu- 
larly called) affected but little the official position of its 
author. With the death of his friend Count Stadion, every 
prospect of his advancement in the bureau of the ministry 
of finance vanished. As Faulhammer says, ^^he was con- 
sidered the greatest poet among the Austrian officials in the 
department of finance, and nothing else. Grillparzer, 
however, complained that he was ignored precisely because 
of his literary fame. Perhaps both the petty official and his 
superiors were not entirely wrong. In the year 1818, when 
Grillparzer travelled in Italy, in the retinue of the Em- 
peror Francis, it was thought that Austria was approach- 
ing the dawn of that blissful era when king and poet were 
to be equals. But how quickly did that dream vanish! 
Grillparzer, with all his love of country and his loyalty to 
the state, remained throughout his life true to the convic- 
tion that the arts ought never to degrade themselves to the 
position of handmaid to the government. The reign of 
Francis I. had no respect for the ideal treasures of man- 
kind, and Grillparzer, who in spite of his greatness as 
a poet was not easy to deal with as a man, proved an awk- 
ward stumbling block in the path of statesmen, not least 
of all because the petty official was a European celebrity. 



In 1831 the position of Director of the Imperial Ar- 
chives became vacant^ and Grillparzer decided to apply for 
it. His petition is notable for the display of that lofty 
self-conscionsness which, with all his habitual modesty, 
never failed him on the proper occasion. He wrote: ‘^1 
have a right to some consideration. Boastfulness was 
never the greatest of my faults. My outward position 
would be different had I understood the art of always 
making suitable display of whatever merits I may possess. 
But to be unconscious of one’s worth is to class one’s self 
with the foolish and the faint-hearted. Through my 
literary labors I have honored my country, and if every- 
body owes a debt to his country, I may also claim that 
mine is to some slight extent indebted to me. Other states 
have academies, literary positions and salaried places of 
various kinds open as reward for literary labors ; Austria, 
perhaps justly, has none of these. ... I apply for the 
vacant position because I am amply able to fill it and, I 
may candidly say, fill it better than any of my competi- 
tors.” 

The position was given to him, in January, 1832, not so 
much because the state recognized the justice of his claims, 
as because he was virtually the only available applicant. 
Hone of his colleagues in office cared for it, as the promo- 
tion precluded all prospect of further advancement. A 
monograph devoted to Grillparzer’s activity as director of 
the archives (Gerson Wolf’s ^‘Grillparzer als Archiv- 
director”) tells us that the poet did his work conscien- 
tiously enough, though with but little inward satisfaction. 
^^The scholars who resorted to the archives in connection 
with their studies were received by him as amiably or 


ither unamiably as was tlien customary in institutions of 
lis kind/^ 

After the death of his friend Schreyvogel, in 1832, 
rrillparzer’s relations with the Burgtheater practically 
cased. The new director, Deinhardstein, showed no com- 
►rehcnsioii of his genius. He had no intimate friends, 
side from the Frohlich sisters, in whose company he spent 
II his evenings. Katharina, however, was no longer his 
iancee. She had been such for five years, but in 1826, 
dien preparations for the wedding were being made, one 
)f their frequent quarrels ended in a rupture. It is im- 
possible to deny that the principal cause of this alienation 
ay in the inconsistencies of Grillparzer^s own character. 
He loved Katharina, or Kathi, as he familiarly called her, 
ieeply, even passionately, but as he himself confessed, in s 
letter to his friend Altmiitter, he was ^hneapable of tru^ 
love.^' He reproached himself for his changing moods 
After a day of the most glowing tenderness,” he wrote 
‘^^there may easily follow, without any particular cause 
one of complete estrangement.’^ believe I am not wron| 
in saying that I love in the object of my affection only th 
image drawn by my fancy, so that the reality is enchanting 
only as long as it agrees with my conception, but become 
all the more repelling if it deviates ever so little from th 
image I have formed. Can this be called love? Pity m 
and her, who so richly deserves to be loved for her res 
self.” 

Katharina, on the other hand, with all her native gooc 
ness and charm, had certain faults of temperament whic 
rendered her unfit to become the wife of the sensitive poe 
She was given to outbursts of jealousy — ^not, it must 1 


admitted, without serious proTocation on his part in- 

clined to he headstrong, and without a full appreciation of 
the requirements of his inmost nature. He was essentially 
a solitary being, and though he speaks of himseH in his 
autobiography as possessing “something conciliatory and 
yielding which made me only too prone to abandon myself 
to the guidance of others,” he more than once lays stress 
on the necessity of preserving intact his liberty of action. 
“I could not brook interference even had I made up my 
mind to it. In married life I should have had to remain 
single, forgetting that my wife was a different being from 
myself, though I should gladly have taken my part in those 
mutual concessions which banish discord. But to be one 
of two in the real meaning of the word was impossible tc 
my solitary nature. Once, indeed, it seemed as thougl 
such a union was to be founded, but the tie was broken 
God knows through no fault of mine.” 

In one of his most striking poems, “ Jugenderinnerun^i 
im Griinen” (Eecollections of My Youth, Composee 
Among the Trees), Grillparzer thus speaks of the fatal an 
tagonism between their natures : 

“Im Glutumfassen stiirzten wir zusammen, 

Ein jeder Schlag gab Funken und gab Licht; 

Doch unzerstorbar fanden uns die Flamtnen, 

Wir gliihten, aber ach, wir schmolzen nicht. 

Denn Half ten kann man aneinander passen, 

Icb war ein Ganzes, und auch sie war ganz. 

(Our glowing souls sped on to closest union. 

Each contact drew forth fire and gave ont light; 

But nnconsumed onr burning passion left ns. 

We were afiaiRe^ but could not fuse aright. 
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that her sisters feared she could not survive a total sepa- 
ration. They hoped that it might still be possible to estab- 
lish at least relations of friendship betvp'een them, and they 
implored Grillparzer not to abandon her whose love for 
him was undying. Though his own feelings had changed 
— ^^My love is dead ; I should be only too willing to revive 
it, but I can’t’’ — he consented to a compromise which could 
not restore happiness to Katharina, while it forced him in- 
to an attitude of doubtful resignation. He returned to her 
as a friend, and as such he was true to her for the rest 
of his life. 

However indifferent Grillparzer was to public notoriety 
and to conventional social distinctions, he craved the stimu- 
lus of judicious recognition from kindred souls. He said 
of himself: ^^There is something of Tasso in me, not of 
Goethe’s Tasso, but of the Tasso of reality. I ought to have 
been coddled, that is to say, as a poet. As a man I know 
how to adapt myself to any kind of condition, and shall 
never be found untrue to myself. But the poet within me 
needs a congenial element, otherwise my soul contracts and 
becomes unresponsive,” Fortunately, there gathered about 
him, at the beginning of the thirties, a small circle of 
chosen spirits, who looked up to him as their master, and 
in whose company he passed some of the happiest hours of 
his life. The most devoted of these disciples was Eduard 
von Bauernfeld, at first known as a lyric poet, but subse- 
quently and down to his death, in 1890, perhaps the most 
successful writer of comedies for the Austrian and German 
stages. He understood and depicted to perfection Viennese 
life of the upper classes, and his plays, lightly constructed 
but full of animation and sparkle, delighted and held the 
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(nilLLl^ARZER AND HIS FRIENDS 

banqiiotfi tliat alTordcHl Grillparzer an opportunity of com- 
iminicatiii^ liin rich intellectual treasures to his companions 
at tlu^ tables llie society was characterized by complete 
informality, but the younger generation treated the man of 
forty, who likcul to assume the airs of the experienced sage, 
with lKH*.oming defcTcnce. lie appeared amused or bored, 
as Huitcul his fancy, and no one objected. He was always 
gla<lly t.akcm just as ho was. Gradually his melancholy left 
him, and the satirical trait, which had already been ap- 
paiamt in thc^. boy, found ample scope during these 
Bym|K>Hia.’’ 

Grillparzer cultivated during that happy period his in- 
nate lov(^ of nuisic. lie sang on Sundays and holidays in 
the clioir of the church Am Ilof, and published several com- 
positiouH for the piano. The new hall of the Vienna 
Gesellschaft d(u* Mnsikfrounde (Society of Music Lovers) 
was op(nu*d in 1833 by a festive hymn whose words were 
writtem by him, and in 1834 he took a leading part in a 
celebration, in the same place, in honor of Goethe and 
Beedhoven, contributing both to the musical and literary 
fcmturt‘8 of the occasion. 


DER TRATIM EIIST LEBElSr 


On the 4th of October, 1834, Grillparzer scored one 
of the most complete successes of his life in the first 
performance, at the Burgtheater, of his ^^Der Traum ein 
Leben^’ (The Dream, a Life), a dramatic fairy story. He 
had handed the play to Schreyvogel in 1831, simultane- 
ously with the manuscript of ^Hes Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen,’^ but his friend did not take kindly to the title, 
which seemed to challenge comparison with Calderon’s 
^Tife’s a Dream,” a drama he had himself so admirably 
adapted for the German stage. The sub-title first chosen 
was ^^a spectacular play,” in conformity with the fashion 
of the day which delighted in the fantastic fairy comedies 
of Eaimund. Schreyvogel hesitated to produce the play, 
and Grillparzer withdrew it. After SchreyvogeTs death, 
Bauernfeld, to whom Grillparzer had referred the manu- 
script for his opinion, and who felt sure of the success of 
the play, handed it to the new director of the Burgtheater, 
Deinhardstein, who kept it nearly two years before putting 
it on the stage. 

The beginning of ^Her Traum ein Leben” dates back to 
1817, when Grillparzer wrote the first act of a play which 
he called ^Hes Lebens Schattenbild” (Life’s Shadow Pic- 
tures). The actor to whom he told the story of the drama, 
and who was to have played the part of the negro Zanga, 



idea for a play of liis own. This was produced in 1818, 
and found other imitators. Grillparzer contented himself 
with printing his act in a dramatic almanac, but he re- 
turned to his plot in 1829, and finished the play two years 
later. Although the idea was probably suggested by 
Calderon’s “La vida es sueno,” Grillparzer’s drama owes 
its existence in part to his study of Lope de Yega, to two 
of whose comedies it bears, in certain scenes, a striking 
resemblance. The central idea, however, was confessedly 
founded on Voltaire’s story “Le Blanc et le Noir.” 

The hero of Grillparzer ’s play, whose name. Bust an, is 
borrowed from Voltaire, is an ambitious youth, who on the 
eve of attaining humble domestic happiness through his 
marriage to a lovely maiden, is goaded on by his negro slave 
Zanga to a life of wild and daring adventure, that is to 
result in boundless glory. These adventures are shown us 
in Bustan’s dream. He falls asleep in his uncle’s lowly 
cabin, and the deeds and crimes which his troubled dreams 
conjure up are placed before the spectator in an almost 
bewildering series of exciting incidents. At last, when 
about to meet with just retribution for his crimes and to 
plunge into a watery grave, Eustan is suddenly restored to 
his couch, upon which he uneasily turns. The images that 
have haunted him disappear ; he awakens and realizes that 
he has but dreamed. He returns to his betrothed, dis- 
misses his evil genius, and forever renounces the treacher- 
ous paths of ambition. 

“Life bestows a single treasure: 

Quiet peace for guileless hearts. 

Spurn ambition’s reckless pleasure. 

Idle glory’s empty arts.” 



286 GRILLPAEZEE AND THE AUSTRIAN DRAMA 

^^Der Traum ein Leben/’ the first act of which was writ- 
ten soon after ^^Die Ahnfrau/’^ follows it closely as to metre, 
and resembles it also in other features. Its melodious 
verse, which does no*! easily lend itself to translation, 
carries the reader along with irresistible impetuosity, while 
the spectator is fascinated by the constant shifting of scenes 
and incidents. The charm lies in the spirit and movement 
of the whole and not, as is the case in most of the other 
of Grillparzer’s plays, in character drawing and delicacy 
of execution. The drama is, moreover, interesting as a 
psychological study of dream life. The plot has all the 
exuberance of the Orient, as pictured in a poet’s fancy. 
The characters come and go with the shadowy uncertainty 
of dream phantoms, and yet the whole is consistent and 
dissolves into a convincing story. Plot and versification 
point unmistakably to the Spanish sources from which the 
poet so often derived inspiration. 

The extraordinary success which the play met with at 
its first performance was confirmed by the subsequent 
verdict of the Vienna public. ^^Der Traum ein Leben” has 
been performed at the Bur-gtheater more frequently than 
any other of Grillparzer’s plays. But the author himself 
realized that in the plot of his symbolical fairy story he 
had made a bold choice, “the like of which,” he said, “is 
permitted to a writer but once.” 



XIV 


TKAVELS IN FRAKOE AND ENGLAND 

Grillparzer was not long allowed to enjoy nndistiirloed 
the congenial atmosphere of his literary club. Its fame 
provoked the hostility of malevolent critics, among whom 
M. G. Saphir, a shallow journalistic wit, whose humor- 
ous lectures were much in vogue in those days, was 
the most conspicuous. Saphir, a man as vain as he was 
personally unattractive, had applied for permission to 
join the society at the ^^Star,’’ but was refused, at the 
instance of Grillparzer and Bauernfeld, and never for- 
gave the affront. Grillparzer allowed himself to he drawn 
into a controversy with him, and proved no match for 
his unscrupulous and clever antagonist. He refrained 
thereafter from taking any public notice of journalistic 
abuse. 

His dissatisfaction with existing conditions was aug- 
mented under the regime of the new emperor, Ferdinand, 
who ascended the throne after the death of his father, 
on March 2, 1835. The Emperor Francis, always popular 
with the masses, had enjoyed a certain respect even on the 
part of the Liberals; the new government, however, met 
with nothing but distrust. Metternich was its master spirit, 
as he had been that of the old. 

■r\Q‘»«+Tr r\4" rvTi aQTra TPiJnlTi TnTYlP.T*. 


younger and more capable of the government of&cials. 
Everywhere, in the home, in public resorts, in social circles, 
clubs, theatres, as well as in literary productions, the spirit 
of opposition was more or less openly expressed. The 
petty arts of the secret police proved impotent, and 
merely provoked a smile. It was not considered decent in 
Vienna to side with the government, so contemptible had 
it become. And if free speech was prohibited within the 
empire, there were enough writers elsewhere who could say 
whatever they pleased, and tons of prohibited books, pam- 
phlets, and journals were brought across the frontier. The 
younger literary men of Austria emigrated, and in Leipsic 
alone there was a colony of those wasps whose sting was so 
keenly felt by the chancellor and his colleagues. Grill- 
parzer remained at home. He punctually attended to his 
oflS[cial duties, published not a line against the govern- 
ment, and yet was considered one of the leaders of the dis- 
satisfied intellectuals. He stuck manfully to his post un- 
der most dispiriting conditions; but in order to live on 
in the stifling atmosphere of Vienna, he needed to refresl?. 
himself from time to time in the freer air of another 
country.’^ 

The impressions he had brought with him from Italy 
during his visit in 1819 had influenced his whole life, and 
his experiences in Germany, seven years later, though not 
equally valuable, had proved stimulating in various ways. 
He now felt the desire to acquaint himself with Trance 
and England, and to see the workings of those free institu- 
tions for which the liberals of Austria so vainly longed. 

In the spring of 1836 Grillparzer went to Paris. 
The sittings of the Erench Chambers interested him 



ieeply, but lie was little attracted by individual celeb 
cities. He wrote in bis diary: ^'1 take good ca^re no 
to visit tlie Frencli writers. These people are terribly con 
ceited; they cannot see that they owe two-thirds of lliei; 
fame to the fact that they write in Trench, the langiaagi 
of the world.’’ He became, however, acquainted -witl 
Alexandre Dumas, who “through his then mistress an( 
subsequent wife, the actress Ida, had acquired a dim idej 
of the 'Ahnfrau,’ for which, as belonging to the grenr 
romantiquej he professed great respect. He passed, anaou] 
liis colleagues for a profound student of German, litiera 
fcure,” although he did not know a single word of tlie Ian 
guage. 

While Grillparzer generally kept aloof from th 
playhouses of Vienna, he went in Paris almost every nigh 
to the theatre or the opera. Heyerbeer showed him muc] 
attention, but ho was more at home in the modest qiiai 
ters of Borne and Heine. Heine, then at the heiglxt o 
his fame and still in vigorous health, was so poor isliat, a 
he told his visitor, his library consisted of but one book 
which he had borrowed from a friend. Grillparizer en 
joyed Heine’s conversation greatly. “I have perbap 
never heard a German writer talk so sensibly,” he wirote 
but much as he admired Heine when alone with bim, h 
was disgusted with his behavior when they happened, t 
dine together at the house of the hanker Pothschild. 
was evident that the host and his wife were afxaid. o 
Heine, and knowing this, he took every occasion to cove 
them with half -concealed ridicule. But it is wrong to tak 
a meal at the house of a person whom one does not respect 
one cannot play the part of guest while feeling coxitemp 
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for the host. From that time on onr relations ceased.^’ 
Rossini, whom Grillparzer had previously met in Italy, 
was also one of the invited guests on that occasion. ^^He 
had become a perfect Frenchman, spoke the language like 
a native, and was inexhaustible in witty sallies. He is 
famous as a gourmand, and while he was always welcome 
as a friend of the family, he had been invited on this 
particular evening chiefly as a connoisseur of wines, in 
order to have him judge of a certain brand of champagne 
which the host thought of buying.’^ 

In London Grillparzer devoted as much attention to the 
sittings of Parliament as to the theatre. He heard and 
admired Peel and O’Connell, attended an all-night session, 
and was greatly impressed with the scene. He described 
the proceedings as ^^colossal and entrancing.’^ He was 
equally interested in the English method of conducting 
public trials, and contrasted the dignified behavior of the 
spectators with the noisy ways of the public in French 
court rooms. The prevailing ^^sense of right and justice” 
strongly appealed to him. 

Grillparzer returned to Vienna via Belgium and Ger- 
many. In Stuttgart he met the poet TJhland, whom he 
found as ^^simple and good-natured as one imagines him to 
be.” The last entry in the diary of his journey is: ^^On 
my arrival at Munich I found letters with the news that 
my brother Karl had left wife, children, and office, and 
that the treasury in his charge was empty. He falsely ac- 
cused himself of having committed murder and showed 
all the symptoms of insanity,” 



XV 


WEH DEM^ DEE EtlGT 

Geillpaezee’s first care on his return to Vienna was to 
vindicate the good name of his brother. His innocence of 
any crime was established, but he lost his position, and he 
and his wife were thereafter dependent on the slender purse 
of the poet. 

In spite of the depressing effect of this incident Grill- 
parzer busied himself with a new play, and not a little 
surprise was felt when it became known that he was at 
work on a comedy. His intimate friends indeed had 
long been aware that he possessed a good share of that 
humor which, along with an often superficial pessimism, 
is the birthright of every Viennese, and many an epigram 
of his testified to the possession of a caustic wit whose 
sting was in due time to be felt by more than one man high 
in the political, literary and artistic world of Austria and 
Germany. But these epigrams, like many of his lyrical 
effusions, slumbered in the seclusion of his desk, and the 
public was not prepared to welcome the author of the 
sombre ^^Ahnfrau’’ and ^^Hedea’’ as the writer of a 
comedy. 

^^Weh dem, der liigt” (Woe to Him Who Lies) is a corn- 
ed v in the sense of a French comedie rather than in that 



nevertlieless a work of rare art, rich in profound thought, 
and pointing in the characters of Leon and Gregory a dra- 
matic contrast of extraordinary effectiveness. The story 
is taken from an incident in the life of Gregory of Tours, 
whose young cook Leon, a lad full of native wit, and of 
boundless self-confidence, offers to rescue the bishop^s 
nephew, Atalus, who is held captive by a German knight. 
Gregory permits Leon to make the attempt on one con- 
dition only — that he never utter an untruth. Leon under- 
takes the mission and succeeds, respecting the letter, while 
often dangerously near violating the spirit, of his master’s 
injunction. 

The scene at the opening of the play is a garden in the 
castle of Dijon. Leon, the kitchen-boy, and the steward 
are at the gate. 


Leon. 

I’m bound to see the bishop, come what may. 
Steward. 

hlot so, say I, audacious boy, not so. 

Leon (^drawing his hitchen Jmife). 

This weapon you shall taste unless you yield. 
Select your place, I challenge you, Herr Sigrid. 
Steward (retreating to the foreground). 

Help ! Murder ! Help ! 

Leon. 

Do you mistake my jest? 
But all the same, the bishop I must see. 
Steward. 

It cannot be, for in the morning hour 
He takes his airing here, and meditates. 

Leon. 

Then let him meditate upon me first 
And my request, that now concerns him most. 


steward. 

Thy place is in the kitchen, thither go ! 

Leon. 

Indeed! The kitchen say you? Where is that? 

If kitchen be a place where people cook, 

You look for it in vain throughout this castle. 

Where one cooks not there is no kitchen, sir ; 

Where there^s no kitchen there’s no cook. You see. 
That must the bishop hear, indeed he shall. 

Yes, I will tell him — never mind your frown ! — 

For I say fie upon such niggard ways! 

First they dismiss the cook. Well, I begin to think. 
With proper pride, perhaps they trust in me ; 

But scarcely do I show what I can do 
When they find all is dear, oh, much too dear. 

With nothing I’m to cook fine meals, forsooth ! 

But yesterday I snatched a piece of game. 

Beyond compare delicious, for a song. 

Enjoying in advance my master’s joy — 

Poor feeble man! — ^in tasting of the morsel. 

Yes, fine repast there was! I had to sell it. 

Sell at a sacrifice to some mean cook. 

Because it was too dear and far too precious. 

If stinginess this be not, what is it? 

Steward. 

They’ll chase you hence, you master impudent! 

Leon. 

Chase me? 0 no! I’ll save you all the trouble. 

I’ll go myself. Here is my apron, see, 

And here the knife which gave you such a scare. 

(He throws them hoth dow'i 
So, there they lie, and ne’er shall be picked up. 

Look for another cook to suit your fasting. 

Think you, for money I have served your master? 

There are still other ways and better ones 
By which a fellow such as I can live. 



The king needs soldiers, and upon my soul 
A sword would not weigh heavy in this hand. 

Yet, when I saw your master in the streets, 

With his white beard and venerable form, 

His head bowed with the weight of many years. 

And yet uplifted by, I know not what, 

Though sure I am ^twas something good and noble; 
His eyes wide open as if seeing sights 
In some land distant and unknown to us. 

Sights far too great for ordinary eyes — 

When thus I saw him walking through our streets, 

A voice within me called : Him must you serve. 

If but as stable-boy. And thus I came here. 

In this house, thought I, reigns God’s peace supreme. 
Though all the world may war. Now that I’m here, 

I see how every piece of bread he scants. 

As though he doomed himself to die of hunger, 

How he counts every bite that nears his mouth. 

Let watch this misery who can, not I ! 

Steward, 

Why carest thou more for him than cares himself? 
Hoes he not bear his age with sturdy vigor? 

Leon. 

It may be so, but there’s a deeper something. 

That sometimes seems to me as clear as day. 

And then again like hidden spell pursues me. 

He was to me the sum of all that’s noble, 

And now that I must see so base a spot 
As stinginess, a stain so gross and foul. 

Upon the pureness of so white a garb. 

Must see it with my eyes against my will — 

That is the thing that lowers every man, 

Myself, and you, and all, in short the world, 

Whose very flower I thought him all this while ; 

This tortures me beyond my power to bear. 

And so I leave, because I cannot stand it. 


steward. 

And all this thou wilt tell him? 

Leon. 

Yes, I shall. 

Steward. 

This darest thou do? 

Leon. 

O still more will I dare I 
He has to purge himself of guilt before me, 

Must give me back my high esteem of him; 

And will he not, why, then good-by to him. 

Fie and disgrace upon all stinginess ! 

Steward. 

Thou darest accuse him thus, the saintly man? 
Know^st thou not, then, the poor, the blind and lame. 
They are the purse to which he trusts his money? 

Leon. 

Trtie, much he gives, and may God bless him for it; 

But is it doing good to give the poor 

When what you give leaves poorer still the giver ? 

And furthermore: The other day he called me. 
And gave me money out of his huge chest — 

My weekly stipend for the kitchen use — 

But ere he gave, he took a silver coin. 

Looked at it ten times, finally he kissed it, 

And put it in a pouch filled to the brim. 

Which in a corner of the chest bulked large. 

I ask you now: Is he a godly man 

Who kisses money? One who starves himself. 

And heaps up savings in a bursting pouch. 

What call you him? What call you such a man? 
I^m not his cook. Til leave, and tell, him why. 

Steward. 

Thou mad and silly fellow, stay ! Thou must 1 
To plague so kind a master 1 And to-day, 



When burdened most with sorrow is his heart ; 

For just a year ago his gentle nephew, 

His Atalns, was sent away to Treves, 

A hostage for the peace concluded then. 

There is he still, for war broke out afresh, 

In durance vile held by a cruel foe. 

Who, to entreaty deaf, refuses ransom. 

Leon. 

My master’s nephew? 

Steward. 

Yes, a year ago. 

Leon. 

Has no attempt been made to set him free ? 

Steward. 

O more than one, but all has been in vain. 

There comes the master, lost in meditation. 

Go, fellow, step aside, disturb him not! 

Leon. 

He’s writing. 

Steward. 

A sermon, likely, for the holiday. 

Leon. 

How pale he looks! 

Steward. 

Yes, pale and sorrowful. 

Leon. 

Still, I must speak to him, in spite of all. 

Steward. 

Come, come! 

{He seizes h 

Leon. 

Do what you will. I shall escape. 

{Exeunt loth. The hishop appears on the scene, a tallet in 
hand, making notes from time to time.) 


Gregory, 

Thy language ever be: Yes, yes, no, no; 

For what there is of evil in man’s nature. 

Of all that is unnatural and loathsome. 

The worst is spoken falsehood, is a lie. 

Wore man but truthful, he were also good. 

How else could sin perpetuate itself 
If not by lying? First itself deceives, 

Then all the world, then God, were’t possible. 

If every rascal had to tell himself 

When he’s alone : Thou art a scoundrel vile. 

Who could despisal of himself endure? 

But lies that hide in all their varied garb, 

As vanity and pride, false modesty, 

Again as generosity and strength, 

As true affection and high-mindedness. 

As purpose fair when bad the means employed — 
Lies cover up our evil countenance, 

And interpose themselves with hasty step 
When man beholds himself in conscience’ mirror. 
And now to name the worst, the conscious lie! 
Who’d think it possible were it not so? 

0 man, destroy’st thou thus thy Maker’s world? 

Flow canst thou say; ’Tis not, although it is? 
Again: It is, though never it has been? 

Dost thou attack existence, which has made thee? 
Why, friendship, love, and sympathy with others, 
The sacred ties that beautify our lives— 

What gives them strength if not the truthful word? 
True is all nature in its circling course; 

True is the wolf that howls ere it devours, 

True is the thunder threatening when it lightens. 
True is the flam© which at a distance singes. 

The raging flood whose roar proclaims the whirlpool; 
True are they all, for truth it is to be. 

What then art thou that liest to thy brother. 



Deceiv’st thy friend, deaPst foully with thy neighbor ? 
Thou art no animal, for beasts are true, 

No wolf, or dragon, stone or poisonous plant; 

Thou art the devil, he alone doth lie, 

And devil art thou if a lie thou telhst. 

Therefore, beloved brethren, be ye true. 

And let your word be: Yes, and no, for aye. 

Thus do I penance for the pride in me. 

For had I truly spoken when the king 
Asked recently if aught my heart desired. 

And begged of him a ransom for .my child. 

He now were free, and quiet were my heart. 

But prompted by my ire — ^though justified — 

My answer was : My lord, I need no gift. 

Give it to those who fawn and rob the land; 

And in his wrath he turned his face from me^ 

And in his prison languishes still Atalus, 

(He sits down on a grassy Jcnoll exhaust 
Leon (^appearing'). 

Hard work it was to free myself from him. 

There sits my master, with bare head, O Lord! 

First he spurns food, then braves he the raw air 
Of early spring, with nothing in his stomach. 

He’s trifling with his life. God is my witness 
That if I stayed with him. I’d buy a cap, 

And throw it in his way for him to find 
And put upon his head; for he himself 
Would never buy it. Fie upon a niggard! 

He sees me not. I shall address him, else 
When comes Herr Sigrid I shall try in vain. 

My reverend lord ! 


Gregory, 

CalFst thou, my Atalus? 

Leon. 

’Tis I, my lord! 

Gregory, Who art thou? 



Leon. 


I am Leon, 

Leon, the kitclien-boy, or I miglit say, 

Leon the cook, if so God wills. 

Gregory (with emphasis). 

Yes, if — 

For wills he not, thou liest dead, a nothing. 

Leon. 

O how you frighten me! 

Gregory. 

Thy wish, boy? 

Leon. 

Sirl 

Gregory. 

Where is thy apron, cook? and where thy knife? 

And whose is what lies yonder in the sand? 

Leon. 

It is my knife, my apron it is, sir. 

Gregory. 

Why on the ground? 

Leon. 

I threw them down in anger. 

Gregory. 

If angry thou hast thrown these things away. 

Then gently pick them up again. 

Leon. 

But, sir — 

Gregory. 

If His too hard, Til do it, friend, for thee. 

(He tends d 

Leon (intercepting him). 

Oh, oh, my reverend sir, what are you doing? 

(He picks up the th 

Gregory. 

So. Wear them both now, as is due to custom. 

I like to see a man proclaim his trade. 
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Your body is, however, in my charge; 

I therefore say, in virtue of my office : 

Man has to eat, as knows whatever takes breath. 
And what we eat affects our very being. 

A lenten feast will leave you weak in mind. 
While solid roast will make you strong and brave; 
A cup of wine gives joy and eloquence. 

While water puffs you with its emptiness. 

You’re fit for nothing, sir, if you don’t eat. 

I know this best, and therefore do I talk. 

While empty, I am stupid, dull and lazy. 

But breakfast sharpens mightily my wits. 

And then I am a match for any man. 

You understand? 


Gregory, 


Hast thou already eaten? 


Leon. 

Indeed, I have. 

Gregory. 

Ah, therefore so much wisdom! 

Leon. 

Wisdom or folly, truth at any rate. 

That haunch of venison, why, yesterday 
I had to send it back and sell it, yes, 

A morsel choice, such as you never saw. 
Gregory. 

Too precious, boy, it was for me. 

Leon. 

Too precious? 


For such a man? Indeed? A fine excuse! 

Do you then know it cost as good as nothing? 
Yea, truly nothing. Will you have it now? 
It still is here, and free of charge. You see. 


It is— it is— a gift of pious folk. 


Indeed it is. 


Gregory. 


Liest tbou perhaps? 



Leon. 


0, well! 


Gregory. 

Woe to him who lies! 
Leon. 


Pshaw, pshaw! 


Gregory. 


Foolhardy boy! 


Leon. 

And if I lied, it was with good intent. 

Gregory. 

What knowest, mite, thou of intent and aim? 

The One aboye determines the result. 

Thon, daring wretch, art bound to speak the truth. 
Leon. 


Well, then, supposing, sir, I bought it for you. 

Why all this noise? ’Twill not be done again. 

I never dreamed that sinful such a deed ! 

Gregory. 

Go hence now! 

Well, I say good-bye! 

(He turns to go, hut immediately comes ha( 

One word! 

Forgive me! Eeally, I could not help it. 

So good a master that the smallest lie — 

A white lie only — ^rouses him to anger — 

Forgive me, sir, for I defend not lying — 

I merely say, that such a one — a miser ! 

Fiel What is there in gold to make you love it? 
Gregory. 

Why think’st thou so? 

Leon. 


Permit me, reverend sir, 
I saw you kiss a bag containing pence. 

It stands up in a corner of your chest. 

Down here you stint yourself, and hoard above. 
Now, is this right? You see we’re quits and even. 



Gregory, 

And that was it? 

Leon, 

Yes, that. IJTor I alone, 

Still other folk reprove you for it, sir. 

And that, you see, much grieves a faithful servant. 
Gregory, 

This case, I see, demands full explanation. 

A guardian of souls dare not mislead; 

Far be it from me to cause evil talk. 

Sit down, my boy, and hear now my defence. 

Leon. 

O sir! 

Gregory. 

Sit down, I say ! 

Leon, 

Here, then. I’ll sit, sir. 

(He seats himself on the ground, in front of the hishc 
Gregory, 

Thou tak’st offence because I hoard my savings. 

And kissed the money gained by self-denial. 

Hear then! Perhaps thou wilt forgive me. 

When — ’tis now full a year — peace was concluded. 

The longed-for peace, ’tween us and the barbarians 
Beyond the Khine, then justly gave and took 
Both we and they — distrustful — ^hostages. 

My nephew, he my only sister’s son. 

My Atalus, alas! was taken thus. 

They, ruthless torn from home and all that’s dear. 
Sealed with their persons thus a lying peace. 

He scarce had reached his jailors in that land 
Beyond the Khine — ^far is the place from Treves — 
Where uncouth nature, which we here conceal. 

In all its nakedness joins man to beast — 

Scarce was he there, when war broke out anew. 

In disregard of faith, and both sides took 
Kevenge on their poor, guiltless hostages. 



Thus lies my Atalus in durance vile, 

Boxmd to do slavish service to a master. 

Leon, 

The Lord take pityl 
Gregory. 

I have offered ransom. 

But hundred pounds in Frankish coin demand they 
Who have him in their power. So much I own not. 
Leon. 

Youhe jesting, sir. Thrice hundred pounds and more 
Yields to its head the church and town of Langres. 
Gregory. 

The poor own what it yields, not I indeed. 

’Twas given to the bishop to give others; 

He rules in his estate, but does not own it. 

To dress ^nd food, and what the body needs. 

The bishop may lay claim like any one. 

And what thereof he saves is his perhaps, 

Perhaps, perhaps ’tis not. Know then I dared, 

As often as a solitary coin 

I saved from my allowance, to lay it by 

As thou hast seen, and if sometimes I kissed it, 

As thou reproachest me, know ’tis the ransom 
For my poor Atalus, my son. 

Leon (jumping np). 

WhaFs in the bag? 

Gregory. 

Hear to ten pounds. 

Leon. 

And hundred must you have? 
Pray, with your leave, how long then must you save? 
And meanwhile they may torture him to death. 
Gregory. 

I fear thouht right. 

Leon. 

Ho, sir, that will not do! 

That must be managed differently, sir. 



Had I ten fellows like me, sir, the devil! — 

Good Lord I meant, excuse me — I should free him. 

And even so, yes, T alone, if there 

Where he’s imprisoned. Sir, what would you give me? — 
I use a common phrase — I ask no wage; 

What would you give if I could free your nephew? 

Were I but there I’d lie him out of it. 


Gregory, 

Woe to him who lies! 


Leon, 


Ah, sir, I crave your pardon. 
They’ll never for the Lord’s sake set him free. 

There’s nothing left us then but speak the truth. 

And let him stay there. Pardon me 1 Good-bye ! 


I meant no harm. 


(JELe turns to go,) 


Gregory, 


0 father, thou of all, 
To thy hand ever I commit my son! 


Leon (returning). 

My lord, forgive me; ’twas a sudden outburst 
I know not how to talk with such as you. 

I almost had conceived a little plan. 

To play a trick upon those stupid devils 
Who guard your nephew in that savage land. 
And, if all went well, free him from his prison. 
But truth, my lord — 


Gregory, 

Thou shalt not bear false witness^ 
Spoke the Almighty in a voice of thunder. 

Leon, 

And yet consider — 

Gregory, , , 

Woe to him who lies I 


Leon, 

And if your nephew in the meantime dies? 
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Gregory, 


Thoul 


Leon* 


To bring back your nephew. 

Gregory. 

Is this a time for jesting? 

Leon* 


God forgive you! 

I did not jest, nor should your lordship do so. 
In earnest am I. Til produce your son. 
Gregory. 

And if you would, and bent upon your task, 
With sly intent approached the enemy, 

His house then entered, in your heart deceit. 
Abused the confidence men owe to fellowmen; 
If through your lies my Atalus you freed, 

I should refuse to see him, send him back 
Once more to prison, curse him and curse you. 
Leon* 

Agreed, my lord! Upon the terms you state. 


Leon joins a pilgrim on his way to Treves and the coun- 
try beyond. As they approach the dominions of Count 
Kattwald, who holds Atalus captive, Leon induces the pil- 
grim to accept him as his slave and to offer him to the count 
for a round sum, as a renowned cook. Kattwald, a glutton, 
eagerly agrees to the bargain, and Leon, by whetting his ap- 
petite and threatening to leave if crossed in any way, soon 
establishes complete control over the entire household. He 
is equally outspoken in his dealings with Edrita, the pretty 
daughter of the count, who is engaged to be married to 
Galoniir, a boorish fellow, less than half-witted, whom she 
despises. When Leon first meets Atalus, and confides his 
plan of rescue to him^ which requires absolute submission 
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While meanwhile I shall try how swift my legs. 

The outlay for me I consider paid 
By service freely rendered here and there. 

Your uixcle waits for you. Hear you his voice? 
Borne by the evening breeze, his prayer seems 
To come to us with surety of protection. 

And angels with their mighty wings shall follow 
Wherever we may go. But I must coax you 
As soothingly one coaxes little children. 

Believe xne, digging is a task for nobles. 
Whatever you may do that’s great and good, 

He who shall dig your grave will overcome 
Your victories, your graces, your great deeds. 

Here is the spade, now bear it like a sword. 

And here the hoe — ^but wait, not yet, not yet. 

Edrita, who falls in love with Leon, connives ai 
escape and that of Atalus, and offers to join the fugil 
Leon protests. 

Leon. 

I’ve given a solemn promise to my lord 
To take no crooked step, to do no wrong 
In executing what dire need demands. 

If from the master I entice the slave. 

Ne’er from the father shall I steal the daughter. 
Thus adding to the curse upon our heads. 

Edrita. 

But listen 1 
Leon. 

No, it cannot, must not be. 

Atalus. 

He has no sense. 

Edrita. Much more than you conceive. 

He stands upon his right, is short and dry. 

And pauses just this side of what is wrong. 

His artless bearing, full of truest art. 
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tivea. Leon admits tliat Kattwald's dangliter is in L.is 
charge, and believing his ease hopeless, invokes the aid of 
the Almighty. Suddenly there issues from the gates of the 
town a troop of 'soldiers. They are not, as Kattwald’s men 
suppose, friendly to them nor, like them, worshippers of 
the old gods. Two days before, the town had surrendered 
to the Christians, and Gregory of Tours is now master of 
Metz. The soldiers are his own followers. Atalus ruskes 
into the arms of his uncle. 

Gregory, 

Now tell me, Atalus, earnest thou alone? 

Was he not with thee who was sent by me? 

Atalus {pointing to Leon). 

There stands who made me free, he, my protector. 

Gregory. 

Thou here, my madcap, thou, my faithful boy? 

Here take my hand ! To press, so, not to kiss. 

Hast bravely lied, shown brazen impudence? 

Dealt in deceit and fraud? Ah, well I know! 

Leon, 

Well, spotless did I not emerge throughout. 

But we took care to do the best we could. 

True always was alone our help — ^the Lori. 

Gregory. 

And that He is and shall be evermore. 

{To the leader of the FranJes.^ 
And in His holy name I now request you: 

Belease these men here, grant them free return. 

Unless, perchance, some one should feel impelled 
To join the Church. — see they’re not inclined. 

Depart in peace! We know of no compulsion. 

Truth only shall compel us all at last, 

And she is not in need of outside help. 

Else were she truth? May God direct your steps! 


Edrita comes forward and clears Leon from the snspi- 
cion of having induced her to leave her father. She asks 
to be received into the fold of the Church. Atalus lets 
Gregory know that he would be willing to attest his grati- 
tude to Edrita by marrying her, and Gregory intimates 
that he would not withhold his consent ; but Edrita pleads 
a desire to live in solitude for a while. Gregory asks her, 
at all events, to thank her protector. Atalus stretches out 
his hand to her, and Leon utters an exclamation of pain. 

Gregory. 

What ails thee, boy? Why dost thou stand apart? 

Leon. 

I’ll draw then near — and ask to take my leave. 

Gregory. 

Thy leave, and why? 

Leon. 

Oh, travelling becomes habit 
When one has seen a bit of this great world. 

And then — ^you know — always longed to serve 
The king as soldier — 

Gregory. 

That’s it then? 

Leon. 

It is. 

Gregory. 

Thou hast another reason. 

Leon. 

None, indeed. 

Gregory. 

Woe to him who lies! 

Leon. 

Yet one might think in truth^ — 

Gregory. 

Once more: Woe to the liar and the lie! 


Leon. 

Well, truly said, I like the maid myself. 

If she turns from me, let another have her ; 

But merely to look on while she is wed — 

Edrita. 

Leon! 

Leon. 

Yes, you I 

Edrita. 

Leon and I. — 

Leon. 

How now? 

Edrita. 

Did I not from the start think well of thee? 

Leon. 

But what a cruel change there quickly followed I 
You went with Atalus. 

Edrita. 

Was I not forced to go? 
And you it was that cruelly repelled me. 

Leon (pointing to Gregory). 

Through fear of him who never would permit — 
Could I come back to him a thief and robber? 

Edrita. 

And yet you stole my heart, and have it stiU. 
Leon. 

And yet you mean to marry? 

Edrita. 

I? 

(Loohing confidingly at the hishop, her hands folded 
supplication.) q j 

Gregory. 

Who can the world’s confused web unravel? 

They all speak only truth, are proud of it, 

Yet she deceives herself and him; he, me 



And her. He lies because the others lied. 

And yet all speak the truth, yes, all of them. 

Ah, noxious weeds can ne’er be rooted out, 

We’re lucky if some grain grows up with them. 

{To Atalus.) 

Things go not well with us, what say’st thou, son? 

Atalus (after a pause). 

I say that he is welcome to the girl 
Who saved me, she who loveth him, alas ! 

Gregory. 

Well speak’st thou, son, and that there be no doubt 
As to her husband’s rank and future standing, 

I tell thee that two nephews now are mine; 

The king, I know, will gladly do the rest. 

Let him then safely woo the chieftain’s child. 

Look not so sad, my son! Art thou aggrieved? 

Where all deception is thou wert deceived. 

I know a land where truth’s enthroned supreme. 

And lie itself a checkered dress doth seem, 

By the Greater made, a passing thing. 

Which o’er the sinning crowd his hand did fling. 

That they be blinded not by truth’s pure ray. 

Art thou so minded, follow God’s old way. 

There reigns a bliss which no deception knows. 

And to the latest day but greater grows. 

And these two — 

(Pointing to Leon and Edrita.) 
Let them do as they propose. 

Various causes contributed to the failure of Grillpar- 
zer^s comedy. The subtle humor of the situation and the 
delicate shades of contrast between the austere wisdom of 
Gregory and the worldly shrewdness and frank gayety of 
Leon easily escape a popular audience. Moreover, the 
aristocratic patrons of the Burgtheater resented the subor- 



dination of Atalns^ the noble, to Leon, the kitchen-boy. 
The role of Galomir, at best a difficult one to impersonate, 
was placed in the bands of an actor who entirely mistook 
its character. He made of it a babbling idiot, whereas 
Grillparzer, according to his own statement, had intended 
to portray merely an undeveloped child of nature — ^low and 
crude indeed, but not devoid of all intelligence. 

Grillparzer was deeply wounded by the fate of the com- 
edy. He resolved that henceforth no more plays of his 
should be performed on the Vienna stage. Perhaps he was 
actuated not so much by resentment against the Vienna 
public as by a growing distrust of his powers to please 
that tribunal whose judgment he acknowledged as final. 
He withdrew more and more within himself, attended 
to his official duties with outward punctuality, even 
if with inward dissatisfaction, buried himself at home 
in his books, followed closely the literary and political 
happenings of the day, and thought and wrote much for 
the privacy of his desk. Vienna gradually forgot its fore- 
most author. The plays which had delighted the audiences 
of the Burgtheater were no longer performed. And there 
was little demand for his printed works, either in Austria 
or elsewhere. Indeed, in Germany Grillparzer had never 
gained a foothold. ^‘Ottokar,’’ ^Her Traum ein Leben,’^ 
and ^^Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn” proved unsuccessful 
wherever performed — in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Mainz, 
etc. In Hamburg alone ^Her Traum ein Leben” met with 
favor. Grillparzer, who, with all his Austrian patriotism, 
considered himself a German poet, felt keenly the indiffer- 
ence of the German public and the ignorant and malicious 
attacks of German critics. Again he sought consolation in 
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steamboat. ‘^^Ka.tlii cried bitterly and was fairly beside 
Iierself from fear of this pcrilons journey. I tried to con- 
vince her/^ writes Grillparzcr, ^^how senseloss her appre- 
hensions were^ but secretly I had to confess to myself that 
tlio journey was even nioro senseless than her fears. The 
man on whose company I had counted did not make his 
ai)pearance, and to undertake such a long and tedious jour- 
ney, at my time of life an<l in my state of health, without a 
companion, and in the manner of a travelling student, bor- 
dered on the absurd. ITowev(‘.r, I had r(‘solved tc 
make the journey, and since its object was ])recisoly tc 
cure by force that liypocdiondriacal irrcsolutciu'ss which is 
my principal wc^akness, I could not, in justice to myself, 
think of giving up tny carefully prepared plan; and so 1 
sta.rted out. But it would he diftlcnlt to describe my 
frame of miud. I felt like one who goes not upon, but 
into, the wator.^^ 

The diary of Grillpar55er’8 Oriental journey, consisting 
of hasty pencil memoranda, is far ](?ss interesting than the 
accounts of his othcT travels. Increasing years brought an 
ever presemt B(‘nse of tlio petty discjoniforta of travel and 
perhaps a h'ssoned degren^ of impresaionahility. Moreoverj 
he fail(‘d in the main purpose of liis journey. The feeling 
of hostility toward Gormans which then prevailed 
throughout Grc'ecc^ made it unsafe for him to visit Delphi 
and Mount Parnassus, and lie loft Athens disonchantod. 
But we gain interesting glimpses of the man in these un- 
conventional jottings. Ilc^ reveals himsedf in all the sin- 
cerity of his nature, which never failed to impress others. 
The OountosB Ilahn-llalm, in lun* day a noted writer, who 
met him at Constantinople and Smyrna, speaks of him thus 


in her Oriental letters : ^^Grillparzer is a pleasant and sim- 
ple man, who does not look like the author of that gruesome 
tragedy (^Die Ahnfrau^). I am glad I shall now find in 
Vienna, which city I have always been so fond of, one more 
agreeable acquaintance ; for I enjoy G-rillparzer as I do all 
persons who, with all their great intellectual gifts, have re- 
mained as simple and unaffected as God has created them.’^ 

In the course of the following years Vienna gradually 
awoke to the consciousness of Grillparzer’s importance. 
Leading writers spread his fame ; a medal was awarded 
to him; and in 1844: a public celebration in honor of his 
fifty-third birthday took place. Even the government be- 
gan to take notice of his growing popularity and granted 
him, through the minister of finance, the liberal Baron 
Kubeck, an increase of salary of about a hundred dollars. 
But in spite of all this tardy recognition of his merits, 
when the position of chief librarian of the Imperial 
Library, for which he had once before vainly applied, 
again became vacant, his claims to the place were ig- 
nored, and the dramatist Baron Miinch (^Triedrich 
Halm”), a writer of far less ability, but with an influential 
aristocratic backing, was appointed.* Grillparzer felt this 
slight keenly. ^^Such are the ways of the world,” he wrote 
in a pathetic poem, ^fi)ut I have one consolation : If I have 
achieved nothing, I have remained true to myself.” 

Public opinion in Vienna condemned the action of the 
government with great outspokenness. The liberal cur- 
rent which ushered in the movement of 1848 was in the air. 
Grillparzer himself took part in several of the popular 

^ *Halm’s drama, Sohn der Wildniss,” translated into Eng- 
lisli as “Ingomar the Barbarian,” was familiar to American thea- 
tre-goers of a bygone generation. 
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gatherings which preceded the storm. This pai 
in political affairs, particularly the signing of 
asking for the abolition of the censorship, was th( 
much subsequent trouble to him. His views a: 
tions were misinterpreted, and he brought upc 
censure alike from liberals and reactionaries, 
was that Grillparzer, while liberal in his convici 
like Goethe, an enemy of violence, whether in po 
social life or in literature and art. He was, me 
we have seen, devotedly attached to the reignini 
as the outward representative of Austria’s greati 
keenly alive to its shortcomings and ardently 1< 
an era of progress. He had no faith in the ung 
dom of the masses. His ^Recollections of the ] 
of 1848” throw a vivid light, not only upon his 
ments, but upon the attitude of not a few pron 
patriotic Austrians toward that memorable ris 
emphatic disclaimer of any participation in 
leading up to it cannot, as we have seen, be take: 
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been favorable to the furtherance of moderate airtxs an 
to a prudent restraint after the attainment of tlie enc 
I should gladly have lent my aid to every effort towar 
reform. Or — ^not to credit myseK v^ith too much exrerg 
— should at least have supported every such attiexapi 
even if a forcible one, with my good wishes and with, whai 
ever moral influence over my countrymen I possessed* Bu 
in reality the contrary of all this was true at the time 
Poland had already revolted, Hungary was merely ^waii 
ing the signal to rise; the ridiculous question of tlxe sn 
premacy of nationalities had imparted a centrifugal xrLOV€ 
ment to all the races of the Austrian monarchy. Tlie ir 
flammatory writings of the last ten years and the f res] 
impressions of the [February Eevolution in Franco hai 
worked upon the masses to such a degree that any violen 
outbreak was certain to transcend all bounds of reason. 

^^The emperor Francis, narrow-minded and wedded t 
the old regime, was determined to introduce no reform 
of any kind. With all his political shortsightedness 
be had a sharp eye for what was needed to fuxthe: 
his immediate ends, and he therefore gave the police i 
latitude in the execution of oppressive measures withont i 
parallel in modern society. If he made an exception ii 
favor of Hungary, this was due partly to the force of Irabi 
-—for Hungary had always had a constitution — and pnrtl;; 
CO a hope that the aristocratic principle in vogue in tlia 
country might prove a make-weight against the democratic 
cendencies of the time. He forgot, however, that in a *tixa< 
>f popular excitement every form of enthusiasm not j nsti 
ded by reason is sure to end in swelling the general car 
rent, as proved to be the case in Hungary, whose aristocratj 


became speedily the most furious of democrats. But at 
all events, Hungary enjoyed her liberties, while the other 
provinces groaned under an iron despotism. 

^Hrince Metternich was during the reign of the emperor 
Francis a decided opponent of the narrow policy of his 
master. A man of native charm of mind and manner, he 
early gave rein to his frivolous tendencies, and throughout 
his life he was a slave to his desires — ^not necessarily in the 
evil sense of the word. Metternich ridiculed, in conversa- 
tion with his intimates, the petty ways of Austrian official- 
dom, and his enthusiasm for Lord Byron and kindred 
spirits showed plainly how foreign to his native cast of 
mind was the thought of trampling upon human rights. 
But at the time of the death of the emperor Francis, Met- 
ternich was already old, indolent and supercilious. Ten 
years previously he might possibly have lent himself to 
the granting of reform measures, and considering his un- 
exampled influence over the power on the throne, he 
might perhaps have carried them through. Now, how- 
ever, he could think of nothing better than to continue 
in the old rut. The policy thus pursued without con- 
viction he dignified with the name of ^^system,” and in 
continuing this system he lost all the mental elasticity 
which had given such lustre to the first part of his career. 
The mere fact that it was he alone who supported the 
miserable president of police. Count Sedlnitzky, ought to 
be sufficient to silence all panegyrists of Metternich.’’ 

But obnoxious as was Mefcternich’s system at all times, 
Grrillparzer found that in practice the execution of the 
police laws, particularly as regards the censorship, grew 
much more lax under Francis’s successor, Ferdinand. 


‘^Trohibited foreign books were circulated in Austria as 
freely as in any part of the world, and none more so than 
those described as particularly dangerous. The press 
itself; it is true, was subjected to strict surveillance. 
But Prince Metternich now and then took pleasure 
in giving evidences of his liberal sentiments by allow- 
ing men of European reputation, like Baron Hammer- 
Purgstall,* whom he was in the habit of inviting to his 
house, to print pretty much what they liked. And the gov- 
ernment was far from displeased to see Austrian writers 
of some renown, poets in particular, publish their works in 
other countries. All they had to do to remain unmolested, 
was to assume a fiction of anonymity, by shortening their 
name by a syllable or choosing some transparent pseudo- 
nym. Indeed, those in power felt perhaps a secret satis- 
faction in seeing that the rigor of the laws which they 
thought necessary did not interfere with the production 
of admirable literary works. Writers who dealt with 
purely political matters, however, were treated far less 
leniently.^^ 

An interesting passage in these recollections relates to 
the founding of the Vienna Academy of Sciences. Ac- 
cording to Grillparzer, the world was indebted to the 
peasants of Galicia for this famous institution. His ac- 
count is as follows: 

^^Baron Hammer, who, led by his vanity, was burning 
with desire to be called president of an academy, had long 
been moving heaven and earth to found such an institu- 
tion, But the ideas of this rather flighty and restless, 

*The Orientalist Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, in his day an 
authority on Turkish, Arabic, and Persian literature. 


altKougli decidedly able man were scarcely ever taken seri- 
ionsly. About this time, however, Prof. Endlicher took 
np the matter. He very sensibly modified the plan by 
proposing, instead of an academy, for which all the 
conditions were wanting, a private society for the promo- 
tion of common literary endeavors, which was to have the 
support of the state. To a meeting held for this purpose 
representative men from every branch of literature were 
invited, and I was chosen for the department of helles- 
lettres. Prom the intellectual stature of these leaders of 
thought one could easily infer what a sorry lot the rank and 
file would be. I endeavored at first to keep out all poets, 
including myself, from a society such as that proposed, all 
the more so as my companions in poetry, Baron Zedlitz, 
Baron Miinch, and perhaps also Archbishop Pyrker, occu- 
pied official positions which rendered it altogether out of the 
question for them to join any society which the court might 
not approve of. The majority of the men present, how- 
ever, did not agree with me, and I had to withdraw my 
objections. A petition to the authorities was drawn up 
and handed in, and there was no further talk about the 
matter. J ust at this time the insurrection in Galicia broke 
out. The peasants murdered and pillaged, and devastated 
the land, evidently with the connivance of the local au- 
thorities, a circumstance for which it would be rash to 
blame them, inasmuch as the state authorities had neg- 
lected to take any precautions to prevent the outbreak, so 
that the officials of the province found their only safety 
in letting the peasants vent their fury against the landed 
proprietors. A cry of horror rang throughout Europe 
when the fiendish occurrences became known. Suddenly, 



like lightning from a clear sky, came the news that an 
Academy of Sciences was to be founded. Prince Matter* 
nich evidently sought to divert public attention from the 
happenings in Galicia by putting a liberal plaster on the 
sore wounds of the state, and for this purpose such a con- 
cession to science was the very best possible makeshift he 
could have resorted to.’^ 

Prom the window of his office Grillparzer had a view 
of the opening scenes of the revolution on the fateful 13tl 
of March, 1848. At first there was merely a gathering oi 
forty or fifty young students on the Ballplatz in front oi 
the State Chancellery, and one of their number, who hac 
been hoisted upon the shoulders of a comrade, began ar 
address, in full view of a triple row of soldiers. ^^The 
whole,^^ wrote Grillparzer, ^^made a great impression npor 
me. The indifference with which these young men sta 
tioned themselves there like sheep ready to be slaughtered 
without taking the slightest notice of the military, hac 
something sublime about it. These are heroic children 
I said to myself. After a while the soldiers began to jfire 
upon the people. "^^Tioever gave the signal brought the 
monarchy to the brink of ruin by making a revolution oui 
of boyish pranks. From that moment on there was nc 
going backward, especially after the dismissal of Metter* 
nich, who, with all his faults, was still the only man whc 
had the ability and energy necessary to stem the tide 
Some victim the people were determined to have, but foi 
bhat the president of the police, Count Sedlnitzky, would 
have sufficed, a man universally hated, and justly held re- 
3 ponsible for most of our evils.” 

Grillparzer speaks of the behavior of the people during 


tke first days of the revolution as ^^charming.^^ ^^It was 
the gayest revolution imaginable. Favored by the most 
beautiful spring weather, the entire population was in the 
streets from morning till night. When the crowd reached 
the vicinity of the imperial Burg, where the military with 
their cannon had been stationed, there arose loud shouts 
of joy, which those within the Burg interpreted as threats 
against their lives; so that they conceded everything de~ 
manded by some impudent fellows, who represented them- 
selves as deputies of the people. In fact it became the 
fashion for any one who chose to do so, to demand admis- 
sion into the Burg, bring his fist down upon the table, and 
insult the archdukes to their faces. 

^^Those who were inspired by the sincerest conviction, 
and who at the same time acted most absurdly, were the 
students, who considered themselves the heroes of the oc- 
casion. As there seemed to be some hesitation about grant- 
ing a constitution, they wanted to storm the Burg. They 
thought less of victory than of the glory of dying for the 
cause of liberty. They scrambled for the honor of leading 
in the assault. I have myself seen how the younger and 
weaker ones among them asked to be placed in front, so 
that, after they had been shot down, the older and stronger 
might be able to hurl themselves upon the guns before there 
was time to reload them. One of the professors, who was 
far from sharing in the popular excitement, said to me : T 
am convinced they will storm the Burg.’ At last the 
promise of a constitution was given. The emperor drove 
through the streets. He was everywhere greeted with 
shouts of joy, cheers, expressions of love and devotion — 
the outburst of true and loyal hearts. 



myself was doomed to remain passive. My convic- 
tions being in every respect opposed to the general en- 
thusiasm, there was nothing for me to do bnt to keep aloof. 
I hailed the advent of liberty in a poem to my country, 
which, however, contained the most emphatic warning 
against the folly of imitating the silly and wicked doings 
of France and Germany. The poem was well received, 
including the warning, although no one seemed to have the 
faintest idea that any warning was needed. I may, per- 
haps, take this opportunity of justifying my lack of en- 
thusiasm for the cause of liberty. Despotism has ruined 
my life, at least my literary life ; I may therefore claim to 
have a just perception of the value of liberty. But the 
revolutionary movement of 1848 threatened to destroy 
my fatherland, which I loved with almost childish devo- 
tion, and the struggle for liberty seemed to me partic- 
ularly ill-timed. In Germany, which ever dreams of 
progress, education had developed such general incapacity, 
unnaturalness and exaggeration, together with conceit, that 
there seemed no hope of any rational and conservative out- 
come. . . . Liberty calls, above all, for sound common 
sense and self-restraint, and these were lamentably lacking 
in Germany.^' 

The inconsistencies of reasoning apparent in this plea 
illustrate in a far less degree Grillparzer^s distrust of his 
countrymen and the liberal movement throughout Europe 
than his habitual distrust of himself when called upon to 
act. Penned in a hypochondriacal hour, and never in- 
tended for publicity, these self-revelations must be judged 
not by themselves, but in the light furnished by Grill- 
parzer’s bearing throughout his life. If he distrusted the 
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Quixote.” This characterization of Metternich recurs 
also in Grillparzer’s well-known ''anticipatory epitaph” on 
him: 

'^Hier lie^, fiir seinen Euhni zu spat, 

Ber Don Quixote der Legitimitat, 

Der Falsch und Wahr nach seinem Sinne bog, 

Zuerst die Andern, dann sich selbst betrog; 

V om Schelm zum Thoren ward bei grauem Haupte, 

Weil er zuletzt die eignen Liigen glaubte.” 

(Here lies — ^too late for fame, the muse insists — 

The Don Quixote of Legitimists, 

Who in the field of politics 

The true and false would deftly mix, 

A knave when young, a fool became when old. 

Believing all the lies himself had told.) 

The bitterness of Grillparzer’s arraignment of Ger- 
many is but the protest of the Austrian patriot against 
the domineering spirit of a country which, neverthe- 
less, it was the wish of his life to see indissolubly 
linked with his own in common intellectual endeavor. 
It is true enough, however, that, as Laube says, he lived 
in a state of constant irritation toward Germany, and it 
is therefore not surprising that a North German critic 
could write: "Grillparzer is an Austrian poet, who hap- 
pened not to have written in the Magyar or Czech tongue, 
but in German. His works cannot be considered as mani- 
festations of the German spirit.” And yet in dozens of 
passages Grillparzer gave utterance to his admiration of 
those German traits in which his own countrymen were 
lacking. "Let us send our young men to North Ger- 
many,” he wrote, "that they may learn something, and let 
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THE EEVOLHTIOH OF 1848 

to rieldmarshal Eadetzky, written in tke following June, 
created an extraordinary sensation. The stirring words: 

^^Gliick anf, mein Feldherr, fiihre den Streich! 

Nicht bloss nm des Euhmes Schimmer, 

In deinem Lager ist Oesterreich, 

Wir Andern sind einzelne Triimmer.” 

(All hail, my general! Strike the blow. 

By glory’s call unflattered! 

Thy camp alone holds Austria, 

We are but fragments scattered.) 

met with an instantaneous response throughout Austria, 
and far beyond. The government and the army hailed the 
poet as the saviour of his country. His verses were trans- 
lated into all the languages of the monarchy; Eadetzky 
had them read aloud to his assembled officers, and they 
were equally admired at the court of Berlin, particularly 
by the Prince of Prussia, subsequently Emperor Will- 
iam I. The Austrian army expressed its gratitude by pre- 
senting Grillparzer with a goblet, and the prime minister. 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, called on him personally, to 
hand him the order of Leopold, which the emperor had 
conferred upon him. 

Public opinion in different parts of the monarchy recog- 
nized, on the whole, the patriotic motive which had 
prompted the verses; but Vienna itself resented Grill- 
parzer’s fervent glorification of the military power. Eevo- 
lutionists denounced him as a reactionary, and for years to 
come even moderate liberals regarded with a certain sus- 
picion the man who had thus earned the enthusiastic en- 
comium of the old regime. 
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ESTHEE 

Thaistks to the intelligent exertions of Laube, the early 
fifties witnessed a resurrection of Grillparzer’s dramatic 
fame. ^^Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen” was triumph- 
antly produced in 1851, but the success of the tragedy 
which twenty years previously had been so coolly received 
surprised rather than gratified him. When told of it, he 
merely shook his head, and asked what accident was re- 
sponsible for the changed verdict of the public. Even the 
enthusiastic plaudits which accompanied the performance 
of ‘^^Das goldene Vliess,” a little later on, failed to remove 
his scepticism. ^^Strange indeed!’^ he exclaimed. And 
when success followed success, and ^^Ottokar’^ and ^^Ein 
treuer Diener^’ made an equally deep impression on the 
new generation of theatre goers, he was merely moved to 
the pathetic remark : ‘^Too late, it is too late.” There can 
he no doubt, however, says Laube, that secretly the growth 
of his fame pleased him as much as the former indifference 
of the public had hurt him. 

Whatever gratification he may have felt was late in his 
life enhanced by the enthusiastic reception, at the Burg- 
theater, of his “Esther,” a dramatic fragment in two acts, 
which he allowed to be performed on the 28th of April, 
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The Lord be with you, gentlemen! 

(They turn away from him.) 
They hear not, 

That is to say, they turn as blows the wind. 

What stupid girls those were, devoid of sense, 

And veritable scarecrows in appearance 1 

Have Persia’s handsome wives no fairer daughters? 

God willed it so. But those in whom I trusted. 

Who for me bartered and the goods selected, 

I mean to smite them with my wrathful sword. 

Though who in future is to frown or tremble 
Is still in doubt. 

(To the councillorsS) 
If so you please, my lords — 

(They depart.) 

They manifestly think me lost. 0 God, 

Is there no hope? 

(He notices Esther.) 
A single one remains. 

The master after all saw but the herd, 

That swarming in the halls were shown to him. 

The best of them and most conspicuous, 

Those wisely set apart in special rooms, 

Are still unseen, above all this one here. 

She has good breeding, sense and mother wit. 

But give me worldly shrewdness, first of all. 

(He approaches Esther.) 

My child, the present hour means much to us. 

Esther. 

To us? 

Haman. 

To you and me. The king is near. 

Esther. 

That is important only to yourself. 

Haman. 

To me? And if his choice should fall on you? 
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lloro do I hrid you, lliy I^nsnrilh^r, 

Whtsa ooimmd ihi^ limo mir«^4y ooiinmdlrd »rll f 
And for giMM} rmmm. Wo all our hks^. 

And vulgtr ooun^l givrt who vulgar i#. 

Ho lim they nil. ill Whv-n tlioy Irfl ilpnr hv-^, 

Thi’y think wlmtoim Tre^iolp^ry ^ prodnuuv. 

And htwhfif^. $n%finm^ firiii, Ik^ |iiidrs« 

And d«^f when follf*w<-ttien Implorri y«Hir Hrlp* 

*Tii proof of vmt do^lgii itwl ib- #iiisill. 

And if. pcmdtftfiiKC^ immhi in iknr daily Im^r* 

Or by tt whiitMirliif friend, m Iriiik m |w«i. 
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A Bomething otiiers know not, ttck bellera 
He’s wiser far tlaan all tbe sag^ were. 

My palace shall he cleared of what d£i!« it 
One useful purpose anger mrvm, I m&i 
It stirs to action our dejectol mood. 

{T0 

Eor thee, my child, there’s nothing more to 
Permission is now granted thee to ka¥e. 

{Esther hows and iurm immrd (Ms 

King, 

Thon go’st so gladly I suspect forsooth 
That forcibly they brought thee to this 
Thus adding guilt to previous wrong and crime. 

{Turning i& 

Esther. 

Not forcibly. 

King. 

Then cam^ tlM>i2 willing 

Esther. 

I came, as now I go, because cammanded. 

King. - 

And without sorrow for thy blitted iMjpel 


Esther. 

Hopei 

King. 

Why you all were tlM>u know^t wmL 

Esther. 

Say, rather, that my fear is now dispelM. 

This man, however — ^though what 

Lacked sense— erred fess by iII-<K)nsida^ wmya 

Than from exc^^ of zeal, as to me. 

King. 

You find his project, too, devoid of B&imi 

Esther. 

What dse? 
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'inp (<a Haman). 

IlwirVt than I 


il\» Knih^r.) 
Htill, c»ii ollis^r Imiiii 

Thou, girl, wtwo— mul yH it imiy «tid. 

Autl luUurii! I tlwin it, thiif ii itiiin 
Who wlitni mu«r{it«^l frH|« fiin %viffi. 

Ik^ othtT wiimtui »!mwii. ici iiiirw. 


Thau thauldtat fuit Unteri, 


CT‘«i tiumun.l 


aman* 

Hut— 

inp. 

I ham ^laikiUif 

It gtlJi mo o*pr to hmr my mmrni. 

An ompi;y m tiiy m^h 

(Kmi fi^munA 

Thou Qwmi itill uri luwwor tiurilitm, 

»th§n 

My lord ii jmting with hit lowly titiiil 
ing. 

What wauldat thou tbiiii iti iuoli » 

It 

ing. 

Thou^ I iay. 

dhm 

T^-mthh%g. 

ing* 

Thai wem ort^i 

dh$f* 

Tho ildk am to tm hm!«i ihc« hm in ipirlia 
On© aafily km?« to timo mmi lo ll» wnrlti 
ing* 

And if tha world ha?# p^f aiafitrf a^^iiwi tli0iiif 
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Esther. 

We sin so much, my lord, against the world. 

That in the reckoning we are still its debtors. 

King. 

Thou dost not flatter. 

Esther. 

Of what use were flattery? 

King- 

We kings, it has been said, upon the world 
Bestow such happiness that all its gifts 
Eeturned to us still leave the debt unpaid. 

Esther, 

It may not be quite so. 

King- 

Think ’st thou ? Perhaps, 

But there remains unanswered still the question : 

What action is there called for in my case? 

Thou disapprov’st my choosing one of many. 

Nought else remains but turning to the one. 

Esther, 

So be it. 

King, 

And the one you mean should be — ? 

(^Aside,) 

I guess her answer, and all this pretence 
Of seeming innocence, straightforward speech, 

Was but the mask of a concealM purpose. 

(JLoud,) 

You seem to hesitate. 

Esther, 

Not so, my king. 

King, 

And this one, name her I Speak, without delay I 
Her name assuredly you know. 

Vashti, 


Your queen. 



UO aRILLPAiaHH AND THE ArsTlIlAN DRAMA 
fin|)r (in wirpmp)* 

In tniihl Ht^r yw |*r«rH>uiiwl 

l$th$r. 

O call h^f «*all l^irk ymir 

To sw>k niiw i\m is ii iirw vniluro. 

With hiir akmo ymt lifp rmnmm it^ 

And w tlni wound* !»>• m itkilflil Jinsid* 

Inviiitdy uml dowly ui li.it* 

Thit fibn^ torn to^^ilirr knaS nifsisfi* 

Tho inborn hmling |iowi?r biiildiuM briitirt?« 

That ]mti from ooU to otdl* ®ii|Hd>dng bb^fetl - 
So ilmll ^ini itnml* rntm iiiort» l«* lo^nlih, 

In all jour ftinwir maidj and bmuij, 

Raj not* alai Ima liioki lliU pr iliai. 

For woman ti but fm.rl of man a i«wii »4f, 

And who hai# oVr out off Iii« arm in 
Bocauso ho likiMi it. not, lo|-i|M«i pff hi# f«w»e 
Booauio long it hui Id.# 

Boaauao *tw.aa brown* ii«u blisof Ik^iir ymrr light hmth 
That friondlj hamli m»j In4|i j*»ii Umr ilw Iwavj, 

And if jou fcnind tho orown of wpiisatikind, 

Oould you bwiow mi Iwr tlm ror«dl«viipi« 

Whkh ah® inhoriit from iho ilaji «4 jouih. 

Whan lifo fint bl«^uiio«!* pliinl orory with. 

And iudchm impuim% ttww^l aliks.^ mul biiit-^r* 

Tranaformml Hor* m m rlwfigf^l liriurh* 

Ona with tha atom ihmiigh undiriib^l fnsitl 
Old a^, my hml, a« inanifo«t» my iinrk* 
la wim and prudont; joi.it}i, lojwoVr* h wor«l, 

Priaarrt your own by kw^pini Imr ymi l«?wl., 

SpoiJts thy mpmimm tbinaf 
"ing. 

Know^it thou what hm lit 


W»l ytiiir ^utalionf 
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Esther, 

And why should you ask? 
Our talk does not concern me, hut yourself; 

My own way easily I find alone. 

King, 

What is thy name? 

Esther, 

Tis simply Esther, sir. 

Though I am called Hadassa by our neighbors. 

I need no counsellor, advice or help, 

Alone I rid myself of vexing cares ; 

But you, upon your solitary height. 

Who bear the burden of the multitude. 

You need a helping hand, you need the wife 
To whom you may transfer your weighty load, 
Exclaiming : ^^Stop, that I may pause and breathe P’ 

0 that — ^if you mistrust the men here at your court — 
You might approach me, saying: Go, Hadassa, 

And bring her back who brought me happiness. 

The longed-for friend whom no one can replace! 

King, 

Thou know’st then where she is? 

Esther, 

Ah, you suspect me ! 

You look for faith, and have it not? Seek trust 
While harboring suspicion? Poor, poor prince! 

Pair things and good you buy not, but exchange, 
Receiving just as much as you have given. 

King, 

1 toll thee that thou knowest not the woman 

For whom thou speak’st, else less warm were thy praise; 
For she is proud, 

Esther. 

Of you. 


King, 


Revengeful, 
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EmUivt, 

(Hvi» ht*r no otniw^ to iwk 
King. 

A Hit 

hhihtr. 

'ri»* ji’uliniMy of wonijut oVr if* lovo. 

Mini oft m but front viuuly. 

King. 

Wolb ihoUt hIio lovrH nio iioti !loiir*»t ilpun 

Bhc» lovr^ ino ntil» nor rvor truly Iovo4 

Thou Hlmk's4t thy Itoini. Ihwc ihmt 1 h4sov«^ mo null 

Edher. 

0 tlmt woro indwHl I 

King* 

It i^, it ii, Ifackma, 

EMer* 

Yot do I think, my lurch 
King* 

What! 

Ihtfm* 

Tim I om hmm 

Wlmt lovfi ckwrvew* 

King* 

Do you! 

Esther* 

I tmmt% tl» 

King. 

And all thii anyVt thou with ttvorUnl 
Esther, 

Why whauld I t«lk» iiubwff If wn*n^ iiiy lliougttl* 
Adviro wcn*t* uwdc'Hji, lu^tion Ucdalwi 
But I had hotlor ^o. My nmdo wiiiiit, 

Porhapn my tarrying haa mwdo Inm aiisiowii. 

1 barely know tho door by which 1 tuili^ml. 
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King {'pointing to the side-door on the right). 

I think His this. 

Esther. 

Farewell, my soyereign, then. 

And if — 

King. 

What meanest thou? 

Esther. speech — > 

King. 

Not bold, but true. I hope thy very silence 
Spoke but the truth. 

Esther. 

I know not what you mean. 

Again, my lord, farewell 1 
King. 

Farewell, Hadassa! 

{Exit Esther.') 

King. 

Haman I 

Haman {entering). 

My gracious lord I 

King. 

Who is that maiden? 

Whence came she? Are her parents known to you? 

Haman. 

If you command, search shall be made at once. 

King. 

No, stay I 
Haman. 

And arc you still displeased, my lord? 

King {extending his hand to him to ho hissed). 

Ohanc© oft corrects the sins of blundering wit. 

{He motions to Haman to retire. Esther ret'urns.) 

Esther. 

No exit boro I A wildorncaH of rooms 
That multiply in gorgeous repetition^ 
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Anti m'rvftiitN rn'i^rywhw> iilmsl Imiw 

Aernnl« with nil thin nuliimb 
No emit *i hrm* my lorti! 


King. 

An f>niwiii'r‘ itwfil 
Know wtim my own rm«ni! 

O w«m ii mof 

King. 

Doftt thou think iitif Anrf tf it wptm ihy Ui 
In futuro in tho«ti vt^ry nmttrn |«^rhis|m • 

BiOwr (poiniing (a ih0 mMi^ timir atm! ^immmrhinp fl), 
Horn j« ih«i flm»r thnnjgh wlhrh I vmn^ I mm it 
King (plating kimBtIf htfnrt ih0 

You whiiill not 8lir until you nn^wrr nm, 

Wlmt if I wid to you; lUutiMin. Ilwkiw, 

And try to find mo, m you I haw foiind I 


Either* 

You know that I miiit lotwi, 

King (ahdmding htr ump). 

Kol w yny 

Esther. 

Not noblo in your aofcl 


King. 


A wortl you iiUfir 
Whinh «|Kui« liko n muffio wand all 
Porno ndgn» not Iwro, 


C tipi i ting fmm tk$ dmr,] 
And you to 

But ynt you Imm not -lifiMtTf Ah. Jlada.«», 

Though longing now to kavo, yrH ^famdy gun#, 

Thou wilt !m mimf with htsiging It* rotumf 
AIFootion born of ih|uis 1 «ym|)Wlhir« 

Dooa not touoh ono and kmvii tijo ntiw^r fiw. 
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A cloao approach moans cloaonoas of tho two, 

And you must boar what you to otiiors do. 

{Pohiling to ike middle door.) 
Outside tho court’s confuacfjd tioiBc prevails, 

Here stillness roigns 

{Pointing to the side door.) 
and quint nonUaxiplation; 

’Tis pleasant hero to gather fruitful tliought, 

Nor is there wanting what dticorum cialls for, 
i a signal from him slaves enter, who range themselves on 
hath sides. One of them koUh a golden wreath.) 

tluun fulfil a task bcdornhaiid taught. 

They bear a golden wreath nuMint for tho c‘hoHen, 

And know not that in vain has lieon my choice. 

(//o tahes the wreath.) 

What if you tried how well the wreath bo(*omea'i^ 
le snakes a motion as if in protest, and ho gives the wreath 
hock to the slave,) 

Ah, well I knew, no happiness awaits me, 

A lonely road 1 follow to tny tomb. 

(Psther seizes the wreath and places il upon her head.) 


ig» 

Hadasaa! 


(As she is about to remove the wreath.) 
Pause! Stay I Do not touch the wreath! 
Decide not now, TfadasHal Not this moment 1 
Take Iut in thnrts for rc'st and ripe rellection! 

Myself to yon apartments shall retire, 

And if wlum Ims an hour (dapsed I come, 

And once more ask: IbidaHsa, speak 1 
her (ivho slops at the threshold). lord! 


ig. 

Enough 1 Thy voice has clearly told mt^ alb 
Away ye all, away I Myself shall knid her, 

(Clasping her within his arms.) 
And what thou moan'st to do conlide to mo! 


iiniiAAy\nyA:u wi^iiik ArsTiiiAX drama 

Miutv ]unr fl** nn !«» why ^triUpam*r 

iilnUMiMiirii ?].*■ » aMliiiiriihly 
AtM’Hi'.lijjf! Fran v-n l,riir-n^ f “Auh di^la 

I4r»iilir!irii V* iL*-!nr iiui U ml !|v.tr I , h«^ iutiniflml to 
iriiif in fh*'- r®'n'iin.in! 4 ^ tiir rrlaiumn t4 o!tttrc‘h mul 

^tato a»*i th*- pFisv, ii n fur roli^^ioUf* 

tu!oniiM'«'. hlid^iiul ilui! U rillpar/rr pri^lmhlv 

flrni*!i*i a v^^^h \hr whu'li would m*r 

tiiiuly hnw h% ihv hv iiitiuulotl to 

tlikr mtU fh*” Ihhh’ -nh^ry AF^rr likely thr itulhorif ii-H 
Winild lilivr ohj«”r!rd ihr pdilimil nniHou^. Fur 

imil in tli«^ !irf%l ilm 4il!iini«in^ in u^cinfitig uondF 

tiusi^ ill Ait«*4riii wrrr olivutui^ lliii liki’^ Hcdull«T*H ‘Mk-nit*- 
triUfi/*C}ril!j^^m^r^r*f^ hfi,fi iiikrii tin jitiiu«^ titCluriuau 
litrralun’. Kv«ii il rriii iii^ ludd «ui ttu* 

whtTf^v^'f iliH' Cis'rtiyifi 1?^ Dur- 

liajiHi no otip''r «#f CSriilinir^rr*.* hir^ uvukod 

inmiujiioin'^ from rip'^^irrn Fvi^ii Wilhrhn 

Hrhpr«‘r» who i’-muM nr-vrr lrr«’ iiiiis'^^df (mm it orrliiin 
arilirtii rmdio'frif# i^Av^ird lii^i i^rrut fhiit 

of all hill jdiivi '' Kpfhrtr*' ilir iiiiprcwiMU 

tipon him. 

In C#ri!ipiiri^*’r rriim! inmt ftip g««vorsiinonl 

vif^* with tlio fills" of «^«ifwn!hir an*! rt puiif^iun 

nijiifil to hit^ fill! fialfiry i $|^fliMIK Aii-^triii lit'iiuo- 

forth lioloiivorrd to niilcf? »f.firii4ii fur lirr funtit^r fi«*||lori 
of lior At lh» fr^livdlir.# rfUiiirrtoil w‘iih 

tho «H*ntfmiiry of Rdtillpr*# hirtti, in ho riwivinl im 

oviiiton m oiillnwiiiilio ii il wm iifiproitio«lilal«^4, IIo wii 
prrifirmt it iho hiiin|ii«4 ainl ii#loiir€i tw tlio in liunoi 

of tho Ikh' 4, hilt lio Itirtltmfil llwl llio €M:?ciiMitiii Wii 
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for paying tribute to his oMm achievements, be 
pilot, ly left t,lic ball, without giving any outward token 
if Hatisf tuition. Having been called to the Austrian House 
):f Peers by the emperor, under the Schmerling ministry, 
n IHti.l, ho took his new duties seriously and attended 
iho sittings on all important occasions, voting consistently 
with tlio Tnboral Centrists, the party that upheld the 
niproniuey of the German element. During the great 
lebato ])rocoding tbc abrogation of the Concordat, in 1868, 
a doo]) impression was produced by the appearance of 
the aged ])oet in the Upper House, arm in arm with his 
friend Count Anton Auersperg (“Anastasius Griin”), both 
among the most pronounced opponents of the compact with 
Rome. The great public ovations in honor of his eightieth 
birthday disturbed and annoyed, rather than pleased, him. 
While all the celebrities of Vienna were assembled in the 
hall of the Musikvcrcin to do homage to Austria’s great 
poet “lie sat,” as !Laubo relates, “in his little room, a few 
blocks away, intent upon his book. I found him there, 
thus occupied, immediately after the celebration, about 
which X wanted to tell him. But he made a deprecatory 
motion vvii.h his hand, and passed me the book with so-me 
rcunark about its contents.” 

'The poot retained his mental vigor and a fair amount 
of physical strongtli to the end; his hearing, however, was 
aorionsly impaired during the last eight years, owing to a 
sovoro fall, and in consequence he was deprived of the 
solace of music — a loss which he learned to bear philo- 
sophically. 

The devotion of the Erohlich sisters shed a peaceful 
radiance over his declining days. Frau von Littrow- 


m ORiLLrAir/KU \sv tiik ArsTuiAx inixux 

iiim’hoir ha?^* in hw givm a 

clmrniinf?: uf n Inik uiiii i!i«^ p®**'! ihm m^vnUv- 

fivo y(‘arH of ago-^ wliilo hi^ finiliftil lliilo4 in mui 

out of tlu' room. 

“.Fruuioio Kvitlv'* (Aniiiu 

itigly tho c’unt noliot i4»n^ otiini fsain4 in wlm oRiiisi 

to 1)(* atiiH‘rit>r to tin* i^ofiiriMtiriinis^ ii*j| mhIv wuril 

and notion, Init iil^o Iw^fwri'ii \v«ir4 iiS6«l fli*»ii|.t}ii. lirr litilo 
gilu'H at (‘ortaiu uuniuitliropio iipmhIh mni fty|MM*ls«»fii!tri«rii} 
whinm, whioh alio rf^gtiinlily iii4u!g«*d in m ili*»ugh lliiny 
worn intfiidca! itiondy m gotioriil ri^niiirki^, wlnlo in n^iility 
tlu*y w(‘n' oloarly fiiiiiod iii llio {km^I liiinwdf, guv*- u dolsghl'’ 
fnl iniproaaion of tho h«'>iili!iy aliiif»ajs!iPr«’* i4 t}ti# 
of tho porfcHl cfitulor luul triilfi wliioli* witli %^vvry nuitua! 
forboaranocs rcdgn*^*d In tbifi rirrU^ *4 fnijw^rii»r lw4iig«, U 
wan a graiuiiio plc^fianro fo {m» imm-nt at thi^ fitiTry wiir 
of wohIh, in wliioh roiitly mollmr mdl «ii4 apt illti^triliort 
vied with <'iudi other. 

^‘When Friinlfdn Kellie Iiii4 di^nipp^iiW-h like ihit 
clear little fairy i^lie 1 «^oiil4 in®! !irl|i s*^spre^i^ing t« 
Grillpamw how delightful il wa.fi lo nr*^ iis«4i mt- 
ural, unr(»Btraine4 infereoor^e in* { !iis4 jst»l 
in contraHt with the Btifling iilino^jdiere of 
which BO oftc^n rmideri* the fsojiie^ uf great |iof^l^ iiilnler^ 
able. 

^^Ile fimiled and B|w»ke of the i4ea!i^fii of iliiticf ihr^ 
ladies, which they had pretu^rvet! in n!! iin ®n4 

of thoir artiatio nature, untmiehed by the realilii^i iwi vuh 
gariticB of life. All thriHi hii4 n^lairied, lie the Itvelh 
eat interest in art and {^tf^lry, iirid ifiey jtdiwi to mm 
aocomplishinmits in these field# t eliildlile purity of 
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character which mxist appear almost incredible to those who 
did not know tlieiu familiarly. 

^^Whatover Grillparzer said about the three sisters was 
told with the greatest simplicity, and not with any inten- 
tion of praising them. Indeed, now and then there was a 
slightly critical flavor about his remarks, and therefore 
what ho said was all the greater proof of his friendship 
and admiration for them, and a weightier testimony to his 
high value of their virtues than would have been enthusi- 
astic praise, which, by the way, was foreign to his nature. 

^‘Whenever, on subsequent occasions, our conversation 
turned upon these ladies, his remarks breathed the same 
sincere recognition of their merits, the same affection and 
veneration, the same absolute truthfulness, which latter 
quality characterized everything in and about him. He 
hated artificiality and detested affectation. . hTaturalness 
and truth were his very life, and in this respect the sisters 
wbre like him.” 

Grillparzor died peacefully in his armchair on the 2 l 3 t 
of Jamiary, 1872, shortly after the completion of his 
eighty-first year. 

lie loft his modest possessions to Katharina, and she 
devoted the entire sum, together with her own savings and 
the royalties from his plays and other writings, to the en- 
dowment of a fund established by the poet in 1871. Its 
income, the “Qrillparzer Prize,” is awarded triennially to 
the author of the best German play produced on the 
Austrian or Gorman stage during the preceding three 
years. Katharina died on the 3d of March, 1879. She 
left the furniture and other belongings of the poet to the 
city of Vienna. They are exhibited to the public in the 
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“Grillparzer Room” of the town hall. The papers relating 
to Grillparzer are in the possession of the Imperial 
Library. They are not to be opened until the year 1929, 
Grillparzer’s legacy to the world, besides '‘Libussa,** 
were the dramas “Die Jiidin von Toledo” and 
Bruderzwist in Habsburg.” All three were performed 
Vienna, with varyiag success, not long after the poeUg 
death. 
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LIBUSSA 

The origin of ^‘Libnssa’^ dates back to tbe year 1809-10^ 
when Grillparzer wrote some scenes of a play entitled 
^‘Drahomira/^ which was to deal with the introduction of 
Christianity into Bohemia during the tenth century. ITe 
returned to the subject at intervals, and finished 
^Tjibussa’^ in 184-Y. Herder, in his ^^Sthnmen der Volker 
in Liedern/’ had told the story of the advent of the dynasty 
of the Przemysls and the founding of Prague, and Bren- 
tano had treated the theme dramatically. Grillparzer was 
early attracted to the subject, although he felt, as he wrote 
in Ilia diary, in 1831, that it possessed ^^a purely intel- 
lectual interest, in which sentiment, or at least passion, 
was almost absolutely wanting.^^ He continued to occupy 
himself with it at varying intervals. 

The fate of the play at its posthumous presentation at 
the Burgtheater, on the 21st of January, 1874, justified 
Laube’s doubts as to its dramatic possibilities. The public 
failed to appreciate its legendary and symbolic character, 
and could not grasp its wealth of thought. As a play for 
the stage, its diction undoubtedly makes too serious a de- 
mand on the attention of the spectator, while its purely 
dramatic interest is feebler than that of any other of 
GrillparzePs dramas. ^^Whenever I read it,^^ says Scherer, 
feel as if enwrapped in dreams and haze. An uncertain 
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iglit uVi r rvrn !lnu|^. Draiimtie lift* haa almost 

ilirtiipjH-ari'tt . ir Hiivitign hnltl us eap- 

ivu; wu rvi\rt'l iii«»rr iluin wt* ft-i’l; uv urv \mt in thought, 

mt wo nrv u«4 rarrini iiwuy/* 

luhuHsii, thr ytuiiuro^l liinightor nf Kuig Krokua of 
[hjhoniia, lui^ g»uio iiitu thv uo.uls In gntljor houling herbs; 
or her fathor in dying, iiiul Itor art may auve him. She 
■alia into a slrriuii, Inti is riwiuHl hy tho peasaut I’rhuis- 
auB, ami tahou to hin ImL UresstHi in his sister’s eluthcs, 
iho ia led by him to ii grrsttp of oak trees, wherc^ they arc 
n> separate forever. He surreptitiously retaiuH u part of 
aer jowelleti Mu Lilnissii nUurns to her hunie on his 
lorae. 

Her father is dvmi. Her sisters, Kiisrdui and Tetka, r 0 “ 
fuio the enavii. Hieirs is the reidm t>f the HupcumaturtiL 
Kasoha replies to llie siimsnous of the liuliemiau nubias: 

Amid niurn 1 roam. 

In the deptlw I reijpij 
Wlmt imltirts 
Before me Wwiu 
The Hfelf^ lives. 

The life of Uw living m death. 

I ilmll nut rvmn over ourn-mt.^, 

To other« offer ymir erown. 

What have I in eommun with you! 

Ttdka's aimw*‘*r to the nobles i^t 

What shall Im l» turn and mily, 

Wlmt may \m m nmtiifold. 

But I ilmll Ih:^ one ami piysidf. 

Truth to glean frum fa!«ehemlX might, 
li^tshlish right# willnnit the right, 

Your turn to and proit wm«- 
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For this seek ye a slave of sin! 

My sunny realm a purer light sends down. 

Away from me, away 1 I spurn your crown. 

Libussa, however, has since her meeting with Primislaus 
learned to know human sentiment. The very peasant 
dross she wears brings her closer to the people. She tells 
her sisters : 

If at this moment of myself I think, 

Of Low within the stillness of your home 
I busied me — scarce can tell with what — 

With ways to reach some means, to some intent, 

With moon and stars and herbs, with letters, numbers. 

It all seems idle play and purposeless. 

This dress of coarser texture grits the skin. 

And wakens warmth within my deepest soul. 

With human beings would I human be. 

And joyful learn to know their destiny. 

With quickened pulse their common lot to share, 

The crown they offer I will gladly hear. 

She admonishes the nobles who acclaim her as queen that 
she will rule only over a people yielding willing obedience 
to her mild sceptre, and she reserves to herself the right 
to return to her sisters if no longer fully trusted. Kascha 
and Tetka foresee her fate : 

She^ll rue her vow, and sooner than she thinks. 

The vulgar herd insists on higher aids. 

But what it touches to itself degrades. 

Who would not sinlc to paltry human ways. 

On human countenance must never gaze. 

Lihiissa’s idyllic reign is soon disturbed by the quarrels 
of the common people. The primal questions of right 



;i<vi iin\\AA\\}v/A:n \\u Till: w sruiw anww 


pnw fur Hulufiuiu Shu ih !«» tlruiilu n tvvu 

ponHftntH uv<*r tliu iHnnulury uf rhrir Imu!: 

Of «n thu %vt>r4rt kniuvii lu frainnu t»f umn 
NtJiiu griifu?^ u|«»n tnu lui y*nir ron^fiiu! '‘right.'* 
li it ycnir right if lii-irvu«s yirlilrt y<nir ?M»iH 
Hnvu you n right Cu Uvu tisul t«i Anm hn^jilhl 
1 rvury whufu luurry uiily. 

In fill that fill lh«’ worhl f«»r all. 

Yr% wi>rthlu?« inifup, ilurhiifn fu jii*** uf right f 
T« hul|» thu litHnly* nnd ti* luvi^ y^mr l»r«»fliur, 

Burli in yin»r right* miy* ?uti‘h your ihily i^a* 

RJglit in It ilft«Hiig rhmk ftiiil onusinuut, 

CamHtiiling itll llm wrung dunu un thi# v-mth. 

Ymir f^yim nhuw |ihiiiily whirh ««f you ilwhvw. 

But if I lull thu liilu* y«»ii ii44 fur proof. 

Ah, right pnM^f nm uitly rruirlim two* 

Tlmt hrip thu mwihtM! un thuir limping wmy^ 

ComptHiiui yuur iiunrrull KIm» I ronllm»atu 
Ycnir Ifimi, ami plunt with iht?®!lm it ilioriin* 

And mark it with i plgiK ‘*H*w dwidb ihu right/* 

Libtiwa finally yitdik tif tlm iiiij«jrfiiniifr iluinamli u{ 
tha and iigrruft tu nluHiHu n fiiffdmii*l, Hh*^ will ihu 

wifn of him who mm milv«» ti riihlh-^ !h«^ huy tu wdtirli tn htd«l 
only by PruniHlfiimj tin* uf jihvuI nti^^ing 

from bar Ixdt. 1I«* ii« funntl iif liif« iihuigli* fukiiig hin ^ifiiplo 
maal, and imming ujHm i]w niiRTliiiii lot, uf mm iPunring 
to tho hand of a qtn^m : 

Tha prinen t»nnnhh"« Iwr who y hi* wif#. 

Not 80 the (\xmnu wlm hut ihmmhm llm Itu4i«ft4 
A« man whom m Imr iubjotH mlm %mdiM. 

Yot tbd thought of the maitlpii who oro^^il bin paili in 
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the night, and vanished as suddenly as she came, continues 
to haunt him : 

Let no one say that hardest is the deed. 

The impulse of the moment helps the doer, 

The hardest task is to resolve to do. 

To tear with sudden move the thousand threads 
Which accident and habit spin around us; 

To overstep the circle of dark fate, 

And masterful map out our path alone — 

Against this does our very soul rebel; 

For man is meant to cling to what is his, 

And on his past his future is to rise. 

She thinks of me, and in her heart retains 
My image — ^nay, no image, but a dream, 

A nothing merely, like to thousand shapes 
It fits as well, without a name or form; 

For scarce she saw me in the woods that night 
When chance together brought her path and mine. 

All this awakes in me confused dreams, 

Which yet are bliss to me and prop to life, 

And which I cherish, and would not blot out. 

Were she a peasant maiden, not Libussa, 

And I the ploughman— which, forsooth, I am— 

Before her would I step and say: ''Thou maiden, 

I am tho same whom long ago thou met’st; 

Look at this geml And if a light there dawns 
In thee, as ever since has filled my breast. 

Then take and give P’ Then might she speak: "My man, 
There 'mid my servants yonder take your place. 

What you relate I scarcely can recall^' 

But, my true self, there sit thee down again, 

Take cheese and bread from out thy ploughman’s pouch, 
And at this table rude enjoy thy meal. 

'Tia bread that’s thine, and that gives life and strength, 
The bread bestowed by favor ill digests. 



36G (imhhVMVmii AXIITHK ArsilllAX I^IAMA 

LJlniWi wiulji liuhlrH Im Iiu4 flit^ iiyiii « lio in lu nilr^ 
over Btjlitiuiii. rriuii.^liiiiHX ii^ !«i ilnnu, mul 

tllDjy aro \vil hy it !*» tla^ hiif th«' |»>s*iy4aiit, I.iulrii wifli 
prPHPnta, tlu* fruitH <»f bin m41, ii|sp^'iiri4 U-f«»rr labunnu, 
and yfTt’ra tlipiii in lirr, }ir«nid!v !iuiiibl«% f»sgrihi«r with lu.!i 
sieklc^ 

A piillry Msfl, 

Budi m iim lawly |o i!ii^ liiglp^r* 

Full runucdtnw «»f lii^ p|ali«ni ^iip! Iii?i w«*rl!i, 

Thui from my homo, whirh in my 
I oomo to oourt, aiul m I km^4 
I atk the©, firiiieiw, whit m thy vumtumnll 

XAbmiu* 

It toemi iliou li» itiy «H|iia!, 

PrimukuM. 

My kueo lHd«»ro fiiy iiiisnl w«4!. 

Lihm»a. 

But whiit if ImjiIi do! lost t*U-^y y«»iir will f 
Woulcl itill my moi^uro mrti itiy iiiiiol iihI kiiiK?f 

Ari»al 

Primidam. 

I ihiill, if fir^t tiisni liikXl itiy 
If spurniHl hy thoc% iho givor lliou hi.^i »|usrii*Hk 

LihuMMa* 

TsC^t thorn Im tikoii thou! I hi%'s’ ihrar ftsiwm, 

Wlmt thoy nn^ mount In moiin I «h* io4 m^k. 

(Ths^ lituirf i-f i^htrrj i$i hr-r 

Your iluold you oill f Truih, i ^im|sh. V-itirhr.»ti ! 

But wlmt tkfviw miiy ho 

T trow ’^twfTO imstid* thoiigit irnnkMt thvm^ llowtm 

Primwkm (who huM rimn). 

Not kokhig i« my nhiohl in n tUmm^ 

Bui humbb *ti», m wt tJb finwtrt I hriiif , 
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Thou lov’at in riddles to express thy thought. 

And so dost oiler thy most precious gift, 

Thyself, And with thy leave I likewise speak. 

{He iahes up the lasJcet and hands it to her.) 
’Mid these flowers lies the riddle. 

Its solution ’mid them lies. 

Who would capture, bears the fetters, 

He who bears them has no chain. 

Lihussa (loohing at the "flowers). 

Thus speak the flowers in an Eastern tongue, 

Which dream-like tells its tale with silent mouth. 

And roses and carnations, luscious fruit. 

Are but arranged to harbor hidden sense. 

An ampler leisure makes their meaning plain. 

{8he hands the hasicei to an attendant.) 
The mighty only deign to ofler riddles, 

Which those who serve obediently shall solve, 

’Mong equals confidences are in place. 

Speak plainly thou: Hast thou before this seen me? 
Primislaus. 

Who saw thee not, crowned by thy country’s choice? 
Lihussa. 

And spake I ever to thee ? 

Primislaus. 

As to all 

Who to thy word paid homage as their law. 

Lihussa. 

The steed I sent to thee without a guide 
Stood still within the precincts of thy home. 

Was thine the steed? 

Primislaus. 

And had it ever been. 

When once I gave it, ’twas no longer mine. 

Man haltingly steps forward, never back. 

Lihussa. 

Man, ever man I I see the coming fate, 

My sisters, too, have read it in the stars. 



:m iinuAAWWAKii AxmiiK Arsriuw unww 


^riiough Wliistn h*T siruin with wurri^rV AiU* 

Anil I lutvn unirr l♦rt^n|Tti? Ian*!, 

VVn Hfi' Init wimirn, |ntllr,v \v«aa«'!i aniy! 

WImt if ihvy qunrrrU wrauKt«% wiuH-tullaiitril, 

Brnnh truth iiaitlo in hanfy 

'rianr K*'**'‘^Bi**K himi hy lha t!i?4fiiut 

Htill am thi’y unui lunl tlmt ru!*’ fha wnrhl! 

Ami far a iiutn iii rliunt^riii^! thi‘« i^'**|*t*% 

'!riu' f«‘n|jl«s lull nut I ; tlt*^ lamh tail la*! hratl. 

1'lmy f’lUl thiH» ahri’WiL luul jilirrwiliia-ut ii»lju»i|jra4 

(\>rivrnHtntt aulmtitutu far liirkiujtr 

A jutlgt^ thry mk far wlia in h* ih 

Nni what ia anil fair, ium! aiul int*% 

No, only wliat in riKhl ; haw iiuirh muy taka 

Kach ono. how much rcfu^i^ willmui 

(1e*ar of tho ufum^ of r«»iciio, ilifuiifh in fad. 

For wrvitH^ auch m ihirt y«ui mmn i!if» iisiiu, 

Tim niiittml atfradinn la’twmni LihimHu nnil l*riiiii» 
lima aurnuntnta tin' ImrriorH hy mmtiinl jiriitis 

Primialatia ahrowdly oKcifcg Imr jciihm<Hy hy jirct«unliiig to 
nmko Invo to Wlaati^ acuit hy luhiiiiHii l** 14# rciil 

fci'UnfifH towiiril lior* Not for WlitHlii, hiH f*sr Ltluifwa 
whoj aa Prinuahma ia woll itvvitn% intrrviow 

with tho maitl— la iiitmulcHl hb cii4iiH!h»n of woinaiFi 
aphero; 

A mighty thing it ia, to rt'ign lunl nilr, 

And man thrown into it hin very hidng; 

But woman ia no lovidy in her te3stnr«^ 
d’lmt what aim a«ldn diininiiihe# hiw w«»rth. 

And oVn aw Iwmnty, dcH’kml in rirlnnu Ium, 

A{larnod in inirido luid in fnrtngn wikis, 

By each aoooutromont you tako away, 

Booomoft morn hoautwuw lutd 5t« rt'ml i«df, 

Till* full rovonloth her priatino whiterio»i4 phinr^. 
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And in the trembling knowledge of her wealth 
Her last and crowning victory is won — 

So woman, beauty’s charm-endowered child, 

Half made to rule, half clinging for support, 

Her fullest flowering attains as wife. 

Triumphant weakness her supremest strength; 

What ne’er she asked does freely she receive. 

And what she gives is held divinest gift — 

As Heaven holds us only while it blesses. 

Primislaiis is imprisoned by Libussa’s order. Wlien 
confronted by her, he voluntarily surrenders the jewel he 
has held so long, and, renouncing all claims to her grati- 
tude, asks leave to withdraw to his plough. She, however, 
tells him that the people, believing bis life to be in danger, 
are clamoring to see him, and to hail him as their leader. 
As such, and as her lawful husband, to whom she bends 
her knee, she presents him to the people. 

The crowning event of their joint reign, the founding 
of Prague, is undertaken only after serious misgivings on 
Libussa’s part as to the wisdom of collecting a multitude 
within town walls that 

Separate mankind from nature’s breath. 

Make them incapable of growth and life, 

And from the master spirit alienate. 

Primislaus’s practical sense convinces her that the fu- 
ture welfare of the nation demands the expansion 'of vil- 
lages into towns, and he silences her doubting : 

Do you believe them wiser than yourself? 

with the remark : 

I know not. May be not. And yet, Libusaa, 

While we survey the whole with clearer view. 



3BU ({Uil.IJ'AHy.! U A\I> THi: AT STU! V\ tHJAMA 

Tht’y ^iiinly 

AtiiJ tlirir frdvi*’** I tulm^ mi w*»rih, 

Friiui^lisu?^ i«» ronnr»?,'rfit«% »:.^ liiii 

iltar tk*’ whrrr thr Urw «4!y ih lirim^ tnil 

«ht' UnAn th«’ mI' }irr jir*»pii«iir im fihr 

tif till* sirriiiit’ <*f !it^r C tn rr- 

miiuifig hvr t»l«| giir!^ !i««ttrvrr» tirr iiiH|4r*‘4 |srrvi^ii«t!i 
rrttinw. EUii wiili m tin* mi4 tlirir fninn^ 

riijiiiiil «m lu*r lip* hvf iijiiril n^ftirn^ t«* if’? rrlrrituil hImhIh, 
llt’f knjig asi«l ll«4irr hrr luipjailir.n.A Wri'r |p4 «.f rlirllt. 

An nutlinn nf lli«’ tlriiiisn r«ia'-ryr4 im! m fiuiif MU||||r«tion 
of ii» rufigi** fimt «lrjslls tif llE»ai^4a. \Vrill«'ii 4iirsii|| ifio 
yimfi IB30 t<i IH47» wlnni iin4 ajM-rn- 

laticm mxnipitHl iiiiirli of {iri!lj»^ir/rr%i an«l in^ 

loiulndi only for lib fiwn ry*% ‘'Lilni-iiaa** t»f 

\m mo«t »ig*iiifioiint lUIrriiiitv:# on pr444riio^ aiol thp 

murnh of hiimnii ilovolojunrnt* Witio^ni roiniiiiiiitin 
»olf to ^ny tiofiiiili** liinloriral or jt^Iiiicnl i4s“^l* iio tfiuwi 
u» tlio oonilicl tif liio «i wi»rk in liniimti 

iCKiiofy, Tlio woll int'-ftiiiiiig ilpninn^r in hy llio 

prfloticm.1 cim-^ri fniunino iniii4 mini lir^rl tv 
mnwo iinti Btrriiglh. nbilio r«riin4ifira’i ilis« 

vimoimry idon-^ tif ; ilu-^ lolvmi t»f Frimt^ltui 

iimrkii iho roltirn to ftrstn^r mi! sty. I Inf ovor utol 
thci VMryitig pliiiiw^^ **f Iniiiiin oiii|ravt»ri tlio rkiti 

of and ra«'o isiiliigonbin, in lirard ilio uf ilw 

etomftl right md of almirael 
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x>m jtfDiisr voisr Toledo. 

Grillpabzeb's Judin von Toledo/^ an adaptation 

of Lopo do V('ga’s Paocvs do los lioyoB y Jiidia de 

Toledo^^ — a play -wlioso plot lias boon variously utilized in 
drama and iiction — do))iot8 with vivid realism the spell 
exorcised by a beautiful wayward Jewess over Alfonso 
VIII. of Castilo. Tho nuisterly exposition of tlio drama 
rovoals tho singular traits of llahol, her designing 
coquotry, destined to inorgo into consuming paasioUj her 
lovo of finery and froliCj and her sudden transition from 
rockless daring to abject fear. The play abounds in 
sharply contrasting charactovB. Beside the fascinating 
Jewess wo have her sordid father Isaac, her wise sister 
Esther, the noblo-nunded but weak King Alfonso, and his 
coldly virtuous English queen Eleanor. Tho first scene is 
in tho royal garden at Toledo. 

(Enter 'haao, Rahd^ and Esther.) 

Isaac. 

Stay, and outer not the pardon! 

Know^st thou not it is forbidden? 

When tho king liciro takes his airing 
Not a Jew may— God will punish 1 — 

Not a Jew may walk around here. 

Rahel (sings). 

La, la, la, la. 

Isaac. 

post thou hear mo? 



aii‘4 C}iniJ.rAii/j:ii wt-^Tur. w-^nnw tmxMA 

Imm. 

Ami Ira ¥ ‘it iidI f 

H&ihpU 

Wli rii ri« 

Oh* till* i4if Tb«’ I^»r4 ity inr! 

Ye4 ila» |wii»r Trr |siii«l 
1 havf'^ l*riiy*^l «ti4 t liiur 
T^Stt^l IU»I of wllill'» forhi4*lrll 

Oh* Misfi tlio il«!h try tiif^l 
my I iia 

Wbf^rrftirr IwggVl llpni at t»s¥ rfh-^wl 

Yh I liiiin^r aiitrl shall 

Still tljl^ king I will oiiri*'.. 

Ami liie^ rtnsrl tin«l »I1 ihk 
AH tlwnr ip4«t ati«l all tlmnr irwria. 

I la ii yawiig aii4 f^lr* ihry irll %m\ 

Ciaml l« IfM4 lit* I will liirii. 

Imm* 

Ami if aatiflil ttiois by iii^ fniiN*i»f 
jKafcth 

O, my Httfl Min^*rh mhall tm% 

Imac. 

A« thy mtithrr «li4 iH'-forr ili«'-f 

Sha, tiHi, hwtikn! f«»r f iirsaliati.s* 

Hitikaml aflar Kiryiirn iWh 

Had I gtiartlitl hs^r ist4 rhwiy. 

I Wliavt^- - may 0*^1 furgivi^ 

Thai tliy f«dly warn ihrr, 

Wfsfa by wi^iriifiil Oliritlsan^, 

But my fifit wifa* I mmU irmi 

C 4 } 

Rha, thy mtilJa-jf* gtun\ a.^ than art* 

Thaugh hill fMMif, fiiii wdital awilim! nwi 
All th^ riiThai of iIh'^ 
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Was sho lavish not in spending. 

Keeping open house and table? 

Did she buy not gems and jewels ? 

Look I She truly is her daughter ! 

Is she not bedecked with jewels, 
jSTot adorned with handsome dresses. 

Heathenish the whole to look at ? 

Rahel (sings). 

Am I not fair. 

Am I not rich? 

They aro chagrined. 

But what care I? La, la, la, la. 

Isaac. 

There she struts in costly shoes, 

Wears them out, nor thirties about it. 

Every step a groat and more. 

In her ear a sparkling jewel; 

If a thief comes, he will snatch it. 

If she drops it, who will find it? 

Rahel (iahing off one of the earrings). 

See, I loosen it and hold it. 

How it flashes, how it glitters I 
Yet I value it so little; 

If I choose, to you I give it Esther.) 

Or I throw it from me. Look ! 

(She mahes a motion with her hand as if throwing the ring 

away.) 

Isaac (running in the direction it would iahe). 

Woo is mol Where did it fly to? 

Woo is me I How can I find it ? 

(He searches in the hushes.) 

Esther. 

O how could you? Why, the jewel— 
la?iel. 

Do you think me then so foolish 
As to throw away a jewel? 


;uii mi. ii^rmx' 


1 -I l. 

III sny t s.|wr i n 1 )i;fc;'..|4: 

LiCflr tv.) •t’hr.rk tIi'U fl'vU?«T:a|. 

ImUf Mfs/I ^r4irf^,?n^‘ I 

\V*^s 3® ini’i I ' il® ^ 

Eahpt, 

C't»i«t'»! Kf-s'K^i'f^rwl la jr's^rl, 

I mm Jralinn, 

/wnf. 

May ! 

Wlwt H «8i4 lr,#ii.-r ta'.a«f 

Hti.h0L 

A^ik y*5i'a Imt «s-^4, 

I ITiHif^it iIm’ kil8||„ %iill Issisn, 

Alltl ill’ Sliss >«':^, #h«ll m%~ 

Wtirij hi« fii34 wln-n Iw* rnitUsl^m: 

**WIm» i# l||«? h»lp|R.r-igS»* J r«;gi f 

WltWlTfi Uiy '’My l|.il*lir l® fl^lipla 

IiiiiiirV lii4irk l‘«r4, I isisi.*' 

Afl4 fll«’ i I ini' liny' siwul |n§ir |» tlia% 

lhlli»!»*»liit^ Uislsrl 

HfilU'^ nf |41 lh«'ir fiigmg rss%"^. 

Liii!i» mti’i { ftitr ij»ir ! 

AV/iff, 

i 

I mac, 

VhiUi 

B^ihcr, 

I$mt, 

IfOnl Ilf tjmlnl WIhiI Isrf-ull ||«p f 
*Tii Iirtii4^fmt'i4 sujsl |*i» 

I4m¥t? iiiii {iis«iii*^til ! 

RuhcL 


tjplpsi, fulWfl 
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Isaac. 

Stay then I Esther, hnrry with mel 
Let the fool remain alone here. 

Lot the unclean come and seize her, 

Kill her ! She herself has willed it, 

Esther, come 1 

Bahel 

0 father, stay! 

Isaac. 

liave your will then 1 Esther, come I 

(J3.e leaves.') 

Bahel. 

I will not alone remain here. 

Listen! Stay I They go! O woe’s mel 
Not alone I stay here! Listen! 

0 they’re coming! Sister! Eather! 

{She hurries after them.) 

The king and queen appear on the scene with their 
retinue. Alfonso has prepared a surprise for Eleanor, 
but she is cold and unappreciative. 

King. 

It is too bad, Manrique ! 

Our honest efforts have had no result. 

For days and weeks we digged and delved, and hoped 
To change this garden — which now merely bears 
Our orange trees and grants a grateful shade— 

Into a park to suit the English taste, 

Such as Britannia cultivates and loves, 

The exacting homo of my exacting mistress. 

But lo ! she smiles, and silent shakes her head. 

Thus are they all, Britannia’s children, all; 

Their customs, every inch, they full demand. 

If you give less, they smile with proud disdain. 

It was at least well meant, Eleanbr; 



:!(ii! (iklLLPAHZHH AM) THH Al’STUIAX DHAMA 


And flu'n*f{>rt' j^runt n wi*rd c»f lu clium^ 

Who tuiitni fur Clm! knows huw lung u tim®. 

Queen. 

I tlmuk ycni, I 

Th(» king infunnnd hy Uhu (Inrnoraiu mm of Minb 
riques tin* luiniirtil of thii? tin* jHHsjil® iiru vwry^ 

whnrn praying ft»r vintt^ry «n‘tT tin* 


'riin hu)l« ruiiuiiiid ihrmiicliunit uur ouiintry*#! limili, 

And In tlio (urtinlfn gather 

Bttt tliinr tnis^tnkun m 

lliiH lurniHi agaiimt ilum^ r»f a nirisuKr Wtiuf, 

Who ply thuir iratlii anti traffli’ iliruiigh litmh 
And ht»ru tutd tlinm a Jtiw lias In^m ifiiiltmliHl* 
King* 

And you Imvo suffurtHl it! No, hy tliu Uird! 
Whrm*or (H>nfhlt*s in in® shall In^ proirru^h 
1'htdr faith m thcdw» tlwnr dtmh ulofi® c^mcfOTi m®. 
Oar reran. 

Tln^y arc* eonutdorml i|nm In M«.^»ri^h 
King. 

No uno hotraya whil unknown m tu hinu 
'Thtdr nuunmun Imv® I oVr ludd in 
And Moornod to aook advii't^ at 4«md#h hainia 
Nor Jow, ttijr C’hriatian know# itiy mn:^fpi plini. 
And thomforo, m ytm falun your uwii lif®-- 
A Femah Voim (outdde), 

0, wot^ ii ma! 


Wlmt mmtm thbf 

Oarceran. 

Tl^ra, my lardk 

All old man a Jaw* hy wdcliart. 

Two gbh bwl(te Wm* Ojb^, bahokl I ii^ Mllw* 
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King. 

And well she may, for here protection is. 
Woe be to him who touches but her hair! 


Here! Hurry herel 


{Calling loudly.') 


{Bahel, -fleeing, appears.) 


Rahel. 

O Lord, they’re killing me. 

And kill my father 1 Is there nowhere help? 

{She perceives the queen and kneels before her.) 

0 noble lady, grant me gracious aid, 

Extend thy hand protecting o’er thy maid, 

Who as a slave will serve thee, not as Jewess! 

{She attempts to seize the hands of the queen, who turns from 
her.) 

Bahel {rising). 

Here, too, not safety ; anguish everywhere. 

And death ! 0 whither turn I ? Lo ! a man, 

Whose eyes cast moon-like rays that cheer and cool, 

Whose air and bearing speak of majesty. 

Thou canst protect me, lord, oh, and thou shalt! 

1 will not die, I will not, no, no, no 1 

{She throws herself down before the king, and clutches his right 
foot, her head bowed to the ground.) 

King {to the attendants who approach her). 

Leave her ! Almost bereft of sense from fright, 

Convulsive shakes her frame and moves my own. 


Bahel {standing up). 

And all that I call mine, 

{Taking off her bracelet.) 
this ornament. 

My golden necklace and this precious cloth, 

{Divesting herself of a kerchief wound shawl-like round her 
neck.) 

My father paid for it full forty pounds— 



m <niILLPAUZKI{ AXDTHK A!*STUIAX IHCAMA 


’TIh md liidist WTiivj’ ihui rluth in Vi*urM, 

But wpnri) luy Iift% C) i!u uut Irt dj«‘! 

Ih0 Minkn daivn intu hr^r Imuh and ^Miher am 

brought in,) 
ing. 

Wlmt Imi luj dtnit^! 


anriquth 

My lord, m wrll y^n kn«nr. 

Ilia ptHiplu fim fiirlddilm hy t!ir law 
To autc»r royal ic^*ouuda y«ni nmt, 

ing. 

If it forbkldon Ih% I «iy it In iiIImwih!. 

Hhfff, 

No ipy, my l(»rd, in lio. ii triidoi^iniiH iiii'r«dy, 

Tho lattora fotmti m\ him fsr«» nil in Ihd^rs^w, 

And not in Arahits xlw Mot^ri^li UmKn«^ 
ing. 

8ho ipoaki tlw^ truth* I know. 

iPainihtg im Hah^L) 

And ihm hort^f 


dh^r* 

Bho i« my aiatar. 
mg. 


Titko hor ihoii and gof 
%hel (to E^tbvr, who apprtmrhtM hrr). 

No, no! They*!! mniio thoy will lako nm Ititnw, 

Ami kill mo! 

{Poiniirtg to iht^ mHp hm diMmnM,) 

Hons tlio ranw*m lir« I uffor. 

Haro lot mo n^at nud anatoh n iwuitisniV 4«v|i* 

{Prrming hvr r^orl* mjaianl ihw king*B 
Hero mftdy 1% and nwimt it ii to rttil. 

Men. 

Will you not benoe! 

mg. 


You iw, I. ttui t pri^uwr* 
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Queen. 

If prisoner you, then I am free to go. 

(She leaves with her attendants.^ 


King. 

One more rebuff! Their primness but creates 
What they so ardently desire to banish. 


(To Bahelj in a severe tone.) 
Again I tell thee : Rise 1 — Give her her kerchief. 

And let her go. 


Rahel. 

My lord, grant me brief respite — 

My limbs are palsied and refuse to stir. 

(She rests her elbow on her hnee and supports her head with her 
hand.) 


King (stepping hack). 

Is always she so timid? 

Esther. 

No, my lord! 

“ A while ago she was in reckless mood. 

And pouted, bent on seeing you, my lord! 

King. 

On seeing me? She dearly paid the wish. 

Esther. 

And when at home, she gayly romps and frolics. 
And plays with us, with man and beast she plays. 
And laugh we must, though serious be our mood. 
King. 

Would then, indeed, she were a Christian, 

And at the court here, where ^tis dull enough! 

A little jesting now and then would suit us. 
Here, Garceran! 

Oarceran. 

My gi’acious king! 

Esther (occupied with Hahel). 


Arise! 



?{) iWiUAAWlVAKH AXhTHK AfSTHlAX DRAMA 

^aht4 (rlitrH anti nrizrs Knihvr^s ntn'kiafu^ and iatjM H down hnuk 
Utt^ hractdt'i ami krrrhirf). 

Add tluui ihy own tu tny nitmnn. 

Ho btt it tbt'XK 

What iluiik uf it all! 

'arcf^rark 

I* O my brtil 
Hng. 

Dfi not dittnimulaUn 

You know tho nf^x. My^df luivr randy lurnml 
An ottgor oyo «>n tlmin, Hut ila? fair. 

81m i«, my lordl 
Ing, 

Thon. (lan^'ran. Iw warmn}, 

For you almll hm\ Imr hoiiw» and into mioty. 
lah^l 

liiiplac'a my bracndoi! C), how thou fio«t hurt! 

My imokhum, ttm hut that ia Vound my m^ok 
Tim korcduof ktmp. My hoad m daiiHl and htmvy, 

'“rnki^ homo tho girll 
hrc0ran* 

My lnrd» I foar. 

Hng, 

Vmr what I 

l^art^aran. 

ExaitCfd itt tlio nmh 

rwp'. 

Molhinks^ y<*u*rt« right, 

Although orm word fnim mo would alnold ilia girl, 

^Twora batter to avoid all prnvm’ation. 
hth^r (mnooihing Rah^Vn aiiiro around hrr mrk)> 

And how awry ihy drti^ it and diipktit^ t 
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King. 

Let her at first be talcen to a kiosk. 

The garden all around abounds in them, 

When evening comes — 

« Oarceran. 

At your command, my lord I 

King. 

What would you know? Ah, well, indeed, I seel 
Are you not ready yet? 

Esther. 

We are, my lordl 

King. 

When evening comes, and scattered is the crowd. 
Then take her to her home, and ’twill be well. 
Oarceran. 

Oome, then, thou heathen fair ! 

King. 

Why heathen, man? 

Esther (to Rahel, who is preparing to leave). 

And thanlc’st thou not for all the mercy shown? 


Mahel 

My lord, I thank thee for thy mighty help. 

{Pointing to her neck.) 
Could but this neck, surrendered to the axe, 

This breast a shield against thy enemies — 

But that thou ask’st not — 


King, 

Faith ! A handsome shield 1 
Go now, and God be with thee! Garceran, 

(In a lower voice.) 

I do not wish that she whom I protect, 

By bold advances or malicious sport 
Be rudely troubled. 

Sahel (putting her hand to her forehead). 

O, I cannot walk! 



1)7^ llUlLLl'.\i!/.i:i{ AM» TUK Al S l UlAN UHAM A 

KiflfJ (nrchit; ilitii hrr ^irpiK 

y»*Hr iiriu I ll*n' .nj^rr n!«i|ia! 

And thou, nhl liuin, !h> tljiuifKirr %tA\, 

Thn wnr!<{ in lltr.r-. ^hi- iis -jhIh |,nsi»r4iiisi, 

iExt'uni i%nhri^ htr fiifhs'r ntmi wiih tut¥€0fiin,) 

King ifniltmimj thnn irsf/i 

Hlin luttryn n hmiviun mm ui Irinlit 
!f«'r v«n‘>‘ biniy* in rrrnrrisiif %\u\vn, 

HIim tiKbtlv rhi?4|«ni iiiy ; if imitm. 

QufH’r rniitrinil! jnHily ?ir«^ 

Whiio wtiumirts in nlr«^n^r.«l ii. 

Whttt think yuu* inlitunsl* i»f wiml hm |»#iwr«|f 

ManrigutK 

My Inrti, ihi^ innuf^inn^nt y**i4 hiifu 
tF|H»n niy mm m* gt’iiily i» mmm*. 

King. 

Thn puniihriif'iit f 
Manriqiw. 

In iimkiiig him 

Of inch m tiu^y. 

King. 

Hull W»r with if, my frumtt 

Tim kifig* tltHg’tiiHH! in Inn rhnik, at thi^ kh'iik 

l>(vfar<» (JnrrnrfurH drpitrfurn %viih Hiiht4, aiul him 

on hii holtttvinr Inwanl w«mmn: 

Do not protom! tn nonrn u Iiti#n«ni?i w«im4 1 
t w«prof if tho maitl in ymt lafiartmrni 
Baatowocl on yrni mm ymiM ifliin©* 

T do not lovo liof ffioo, hut thi« I kri«w, 

That what diaflpwi iht^m in mir doifi#. 

Btniok Inmo by iia, wo hkmo thrni if tlioy li»p. 

And, Clarwrari, tliis trilm of 

That flaiM from pko# to phm^ hai wmefltitif gimt 
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Wo all are of to-day, but they reach back 
Ear to creation’s early dawn, when walked 
Manlike with man our God in Paradise, 

When angel guests appeared to patriarchs. 

And justice reigned, as given by the Lord. 

Amid a world of fancy, truth is found 
In Cain and Abel, in Kebecca’s wisdom, 

In Jacob, who wooed Eachel while he served — 

What is the maiden’s name? 

Oarceran. 

I know not, sir. 

King. 

No? And in Ahaauerus, he whose sceptre 
Touched Esther, who became his wife, a Jewess, 

Protecting angel to those of her tribe. 

Thus Christian and Mohammedan trace back 
Their ancestry to this race as the first. 

They doxibtful look on us, not we on them. 

And if, like Esau, they have lost their rights. 

We daily ten times crucify our Lord 
Through evil ways and downright wickedness, 

While thoy but once were guilty of the crime. 

RaliePs gayoty soon returns amid her new surroundings. 
Laughing, dancing, and singing, she dons the fantastic 
raiments, relics of a recent masquerade, which she has 
found in one of tho cabinets of the kiosk. She takes the 
king’s portrait from its frame and presses it to her bosom. 
She tells lior sister: 

I like tho picture. Look, ’tis beautiful, 
ril hang it in my room, next to my bed. 

And morn and evening I shall look at it, 

And think*— -whate’er the thoughts that come and gq 
When wo throw ofi the burden of our clothes, 



iLi.rAir/KH ANn'riiK ArsutiAx duama 

ffM'l num’lvt'H «io|iv«"r«n| tisrsr 

hny n\mi iH‘t lu*h’i*vi* I iIh^ |iirttim 
l f not Vivh, IUl«l U lirrrf€*f*’ r4jnlll«l I I f 
i’nrry ‘rc»iuiil ynur my KHttor, 

w<' rshifil! in |»Iiir«* t»f i!iim mn* 

Rjir.n lit it, iif^ innv I Itmk nil hiti, 
liink nf iiU’, j4$*niltl !ii« rrfiifitit»riusf*«^ fnil. 
nuf ytm uml luak! 1 tun !li«» qiuvn, 

Jim luw I fjiMtmi tbfi «f«w}L 
wiy thiit whftj run !«‘Vr i’j»5ii|!r*i, 

tliiiH, Jiitn n wtilirn iiinig*"! 
thnmt lluit into ilif« hmrt 

:H «r w^ktm til*' lifr tlui! thr«*lw with li»v«^ 
nM (hi^ fmif ramtrM nf ih^ intium unth nwUm ih^ 
)f the ninnt,) 

:)it rmrh thfimt ilmw Hvifiif bliMMlI 

wmilil drink it with thirsty lif^, 
nnpr in thn nvil I rrmti^l. 
mm it hiunc^, m »il*nit *lifi fnir. 
ill I fn him ibn^m w fpiwn, 
in tlm idrmk mn\ rr«iw-n whtrh Mil mi\ 
tlV# dtmn tin Mirml in /rvml nf ih 0 pitiufff.) 

npa (‘ntnm thn kio^k in firr^* 

m\ Htiirfji fit )s 5?4 nji|irnHn!i fiinl 
i\%vi\ nn hi« pnrtriiil* 


mi clrmdfnl them nn ipi^riiinitf 

apprnnrht^M hrr. ^hnkm kmil m»lmil$/,) 

*nurfig:f' tlimi, find fmr imt, my tlmr rbilcl 
nm tin 1 f^ny flint thnii tluhi plimm m#« 

frrim thi» huly m%f I t^linll mliirn, 
xvh my hrmnr pruinfit^ nm afnl mj 
m ftluntt thnn I wiiy mnfeft sw|tiiry. 
in thy hniimt 
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Isaac {rapidly). 


Ben Mathaes’ house. 
Esther. 


My lord, ’tis in the Ghetto, 


Unless they drive us hence 

Before that time. 

King. 

My word, they shall not do it! 
I shall protect whom I protection grant. 

And if then thou art still so talkative. 

And full of frolic, as thou wert with thine, 

Not shy as now, I’ll while away an hour, 

And from the court’s oppression free, draw breath. 
But now be gone, for it is highest time. 

Go with her, Garoeran, but ere you go 
Eestore that portrait to its former place. 

Rahel. 

Mine is the portrait. 

King. 


Thine? What dost thou say? 
Eestore it to the frame whence it was taken! 

Bahel {to Oarceran). 

Touch not the needles, nor this portrait touch! 

Else I’ll transfix it with a deeper thrust, 

{Aiming a needle at the picture.) 
See here I Straight through the heart I 
King. 

Good Heaven! Stop! 

Thou almost frighten’st me. What art thou, girl? 

Dost practise secret arts ? And maybe crimes ? 

I seemed to feel within my very breast 
The thrust aimed at the picture. 

Esther. 


Gracious lord, 

Though but a petted and a wayward child, 

Her mind knows naught of arts that are forbidden. 
Seized by a sudden whim, she did the deed. 



iiuttJJMU/jat Asv tiik wstihak ihiaua 

Ilnl g'iissiU' llml llni^ |»!is3rtHt. 

It «!r«ar iIm^ 8n%' Ts-sfy rfi'^ 

Ali4 I flussif'a III ^11 ligliL 

CTn CMrwdii,) 

|» itsp li«i| iM^atllifillf 
'cifr miff, 

HliP m iijtW4, iiif 


Thi» r|tiwm i’«nirlirr^ iijipn^iirli flit’ kitwk, mul Al* 
m^"ki in «»f iIp* ihtrwrmt f*rtn-f*riy 

h ftMin in Mriin^i «»f iIip 

ir tjiiH^ii w®»iiii«ir4 t«> tiir ijiiirk, mijijwintrii, 

■*iiwnms« nf liifi liiiiiiiliiili8’*ii, anil f!ri*^riiiiiir«l l«i rlriin^< 
isii«4f irmn piilf in tfi«' I4«w«i «*f tii«^ 

liP mttpm tlii^ r*M»iit wliirti llalirl lii*! lo 

lii^ |Mirirfiii Iuii4 i«i tin I In 

ritk it ami ip^r tswii iii iu utripl. Ifp tiiki^ thn 

iiHiirp ti««wri «tpl li{tl«".fi St iti lit# Ummt. A# Isn lr>ivc^ ilia 
Im aft illlripliilit, 

|« yr^tpli-fr tml 

Frnisi4 fr«sii lli« ^«arliL willi lib Imif 

iimthni, 

It ht iTa*n«iii hmt 


Cliif 

WpII Italia tfP III ¥«i«»r «fi«| ir«p 

Alltf fl«^l wlirrPill itir-t ff^ll fftifu 

Tlia }ii,^lir«l imk b r«n6*|ti«rifit Mf* 

TliPii bl ll» l» mml. 

Tha alsaririi af Ilatial }p»l4 aapliw it Il^lIrcL 

Israigls wifi^naiii af lib giillls lin Itilli liiiii^4f ifilfi lilt 
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belief that he can at any time burst his fetters. The news 
that the queen has left Toledo, and that she and the nobles 
consider him as one dead and the country virtually with- 
out a ruler, rouses him from his life of self-indulgence. 
He returns to the queen and asks her to forgive and forget 
his transgressions. 

It were not well, in striking out anew, 

To close the path by cumbering barriers, 

Useless reminders of our former self. 

I here absolve myself from past transgression. 

Your purity no absolution needs. 

Queen, 

O speak not thus, my husband I If you knew 
What thoughts, ill-boding, born of dark despair, 

Have found their way into my anguished heart! 

King, 

Perhaps e’en vengeance? Ah, so much the better; 

For then you feel forgiveness is your duty. 

And that no man is safe, not e’en the best. 

Not ours be vengeance, ours not punishment, 

For she, believe me, stands absolved from guilt, 

As guiltless is all vain and vulgar weakness. 

That knows resistance not, and tamely yields. 

Alone I bear, myself alone, all guilt. 

Queen, 

O let me grasp the comfort you hold out I 
The Moorish tribe and all such kindred folk 
Are versed in secret and in hellish arts; 

With image, sign and word, and noxious draught, 

They turn the heart of man within his breast, 

And make his will submissive to their own. 

King. 

Surrounded are we all by magic art. 

But we ourselves hold the magician’s wand. 

A single thought brings near what lies remote; 



ITH \Nl> rUK AfSTUIAX DHAMA 

Whtit Unw w«^ H|Mjrn anxy Lstrr llw ryti, 

Atui in tin?* i.v%*rl«! 

W«> iir«^ uur^rU'r?.! 4*f nil wan«|«^ri. 

Ii'liriw t«*«» !«!«•' tliilf ilin f|itrrn iuhI the* 
iuvr ihiring hi?* lirtmiuiP’d U|H«a Uiihrr?*i daiitiii. 

[la hlinfaUH tfi ilia aiinfia of fu'lira* fo nvarf tho dr«n,l, but 
irrivrfi iiftrr |i luat bom a«.*nHUiiuyiifr«|. A ?*triiliga naaua^ 
Iratiuif ioiilly iih wall ii.^ oibioitlly IrnnitiiifaH tlii* 

'diiy* Thi^ in <<nlrr lo I'ulhrr f«i iivtutga tht* 

ntirtlar af Ruliob di-'aidoH fti i.tisiti'' iifM^n h**r h\ii it f tar 
it ha niin-f* ds?*iltiiidoao«b fui!i«d in fb^iith raviniU 
:n hint bar un\vortIifiir.Hfi of hin nlft^niofi wliila living. 

An pvil hH»k arnniitl rliin, mul isi«ttlii, 

A miinalhiisilC in tho llary 

llf^r iH’inily iind hvr 4i®|*«4!r4. 

Whan I aiitaf-rd, to si|nir *»n my %%’rntli, 
flttlf draittliiig to nd*l fnol lt« flit« 

It hli|ifHUiait olliorwifto flinn t find lliong'liL 

Irmta^d «»f nialnrrs® 8,f u 

My wifa, iin«| rhibh Ptnd |**»«’*|4*% brfiirp tna, 

IHit«»rlrii avary fanturo uw, 

liar itrtn« nniH’iirrd to tno^’r, ntal rmirh for nia, 

liar than I mat siilo bar tomb. 

Ami hara I am, iiini »}iu«titar, m y*ni 
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BIN BBTTDEEZWIST IN HABSBUEG 

“Ein Bettdbezwist in Habsbtjrg” (A Brothers’ Feud in 
the House of Hapsburg) unrolls before the eyes of the 
spectator the dramatic beginnings of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Historically accurate, the play is in an autobio- 
graphic sense the most significant work of its author. He 
began it in 1826, with a view to its performance in the 
Burgtheater; but the work had not yet proceeded far 
toward completion when the ill-success of “Weh dem, der 
liigt,” in 1838, determined Grillparzer to write no longer 
for the Vienna stage. Freed from the restraints with 
which he had hitherto been compelled to reckon, he threw 
himself into his labor with all the ardor of the poet whose 
creations are meant to reveal the inmost thoughts of his 
soul. This national play contains, in Ehrhard’s words, 
“the philosopher’s and citizen’s last testament.” “It would 
seem as if he had chosen to show to himself all that he was 
capable of doing, and that he revenged himself for the 
disdain of the multitude by depriving it of new beauties.” 

In depicting his hero, Eudolph II., Grillparzer fol- 
lowed substantially Kanke’s famous description. The 
misanthropical, irresolute emperor has withdrawn from 
Vienna into the castle at Prague, where he abandons him- 
self to his astrological and artistic fancies. The city is 
torn by religious dissensions, and the emperor is powerless 
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III drill with l!ir }iii i ,u*.d.r J \^.y i A.niil 

M 1^:1^^2154,: Ui?' ^.n 1 1 ^U;.*-'a i , Ur |i||,;vj 

uliUlldlilsf fun j,, ;ir^ n? .-4 I t n. 

Arriidukr M il! f 1 il jUi,, irr< Itj-.-! !'.ur,;r l!^ Srt dri.rjil'rsj 

I»y viiiii iiiii!*4i‘’ir }^\ ^t..r a\<U *u^4 u?i!vru|«n 

\mrlir‘r Kl«^**-1. M;r4.uv> !u 4 4r*-:um .4 

nujiifr f«ir !.i^i^--| I?!. i55 |i.rr 

^Ulldf'd h\ I{!r*^r! I«i ii^k !lir « in|« r-T !• r -chirf r-^rninMui 

ill tluiS|^ltryt At fhr |4ii\ \U44u.f5 fiijsU 

tlilll it Si*«t IISI riijn iiuitirr f>]^u%in si-ljn.4 ^ ^ 111 .- 4 - t,, 1 I 511 
jift^r^^irr i*f lii^ |ir«4lirr, vU^** Vi ^niuu-dr/j ihr .4;! 
l*!lllltlk*r!llill, W«»lf What Uvrjni*! e 4-4 fit |y ilnur# 

ill fll^ hfrsfhs'f, hr nU fj* |J||^ 

«|t'4|lh*K flIVsiritr, ili?^ lllr|,»|!uua!r ii->-ls. I’an^ir, H 

limiiiinsii y«*iilh, filial ri i5|M'-r? .»r Is>ir4 |.rniri|4r.^^ 

Init l|r«c drv«hii ««f ||^||!ii||«'.>.r-.r I ^nU' r-.-anr4 In 

lllf^ rilljw^ror t«» |4riid fur ihr hfr ^4 havi fririi.l, hhrhi 

filwrfiliiil UiiHfiiLVririn, nri^iriirr.l f,* 4raih. f«»r 

killilll! «»iir ill 11 4nrl, In a 1 . r*. ^4 ni 

difiriif4«»rit lirr |*hirr4 n-n. 

(Wt4f tiumpf fipfrafi. r-?irfv «#^*4 arw^, 

h$m siiiuihrf Thr v:A^.Us I' n-J $ f* I s ^ 

/ihiTOfv/^ !>«• t<'U--4rii Ih^ 

llfir f « II ^ rii €l lf«ii I fa rnfrf, Kh^»r^ .f i-j «• § h ^ f |»-a ? k I 

KIpb^I, 

If«<|m fm w* sswiitnisv wifli riii|ai^far f 

Rumpf, 

iSfliiii (p&m.iin§ iu 

Ifi# 
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Bumpf. 

^ His servant! 

Impossible ! His Majesty's unwell. 

Acta, Negotia. 

KleseL 

Only a minute. 

(Whispers to Matthias,') 

Urge him, urge him! 

Matthias, 

Herr Kumpf, give me your hand 1 

Bumpf. 

Too great an honor ! But it cannot be. 

The sleep clisturbed—distinctly indisposed 
From mal di testa. I should risk my place 
If I permitted it. 

KleseL 

You jest, Herr Eumpf. 

Too well is known your power at this court. 

Bumpf. 

So seems it, but his Majesty is strict; 

The nearer him, the nearer to his ire. 

But yesterevo tremendous was his wrath. 

^^Ho Philipp Third are we,” his lordship cried, 

“To bo dictated to by Privados.” 

I was compelled in haste to seek the door. 

It cannot be. Impossible! Ho, no! 

(He turns away from them. Don Ccesar rushes 

Don Ocosar. 

Where is the emperor? 

Thou numskull, speak! 

Can I see him? 

Bumpf. 

A most devout good-morning, 

Sefior Don Oa3sar 1 May the Lord preserve you ! 

Don Cmar. 

How is the emperor ? 
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Kumpf. 

Wr4L w»li} 

lilt y«Maigirr wjlls *^4**li 4af, 

ll'nriy Hunt t Imi 

A joynMill to riirs^ly, 

T’hr* Wisiiirsfi! i|r>p|ofsfi llui$ tlrpfif *li«ii. 

Ilk Mujr^ljr' ibrii kwgWI. 

Dm. Vi*mr> 

I ilu n«l wwiiilr^r, 

H«t! I kvri I ftlir»til«|, lot?, biif'P liii.igti«^l, 

Ht» Wiili ftit'rli fr«f«P ninl Ittga! 

Ilui mt% t «« lihii I K|srmk * 

Bumpf. 

A lliri|tifnil*» imtksir^ ^ririnuiily tpiirii^fti. 

Ilii Umirnty m 

(Up wh^ppfi ffifci km pmmUm§ im 

Dm Cmmr. 

All! tm it 

Ibm CAwir in try « wliirfi iIip mt%iwmf tii4 

biniglit fpr liiiis in tlip iiptrnsiig. Miillliia.i «ii mn*- 

ing Utuiptjiln in i«44 hy Ifiiinjsf i|p|» asiilp ^ip! 

lii^ rliiiirr wlir-ii !!i*« rmp^r^r pm$m «ii tiW %ra¥ t« 
innw. Ardnlnkp kVr4Jiiiiii4, iir|4it:’W, m bU' 

ripiUH^"4. II i« rigi4 I iiliirli a!»lifir# 

with ihn k hr^#iiglit iiitis ri%’i4 

triit with tlip niijM^fprk limniifir ^tirring^* wlilrli* 

I’VPr, irn igiiiii nml ngiisn «»vrniiipfi«^rr«| }»f liii iiiiiric*raiiti 
Jiriclin Itti4plj»ii «}ij«ii'*iir» llir IVn itiPii, Ipiltliiig 

up mmw in 14^ piili, Itm iicijM |^f«irp miP, 

l«»nkil it it* iii4 }Miiii!.i willi liii e«i«^ ut i ihtmit tti lli^ 
drawing. Iln 4iikpp 14# brad* am! lli# ftiPiiip.^^ I« rftfttw¥iHl, 
Tim iWiiid oiiif hilii, II© ii§nlft« Id 
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Eumpf that he wishes to retain it, and lifts np three fin- 
gers of his right hand. 

Rumpf^ 

Two thousand? 

Rudolph {vehemently). 

Three. 

{He goes to the table, on which lie several boohs, and picks up 
one of them,) 

Bumpf, 

Prom Spain. 

Rudolph (in gayer mood), 

Lope de Vega! 

Rumpf, 

Despatches from your Majesty’s envoy 
At Madrid. 

(Rudolph contemptuously thrusts aside the letters on the table 
and settles down to read the booh,) 

Archduke Ferdinand has come. 

(Rudolph looks up for a moment, listening, and then resumes 
his reading,) 

Don CsBsar has been here. 

(Rudolph again looks up,) 
And will be back. 

Klesel (to Matthias), 

Take courage ! Why, you tremble 1 God forbid ! 

(The emperor bursts into a laugh over a passage in the book,) 
The moment is propitious, for his Majesty 
Socins in good spirits. Make then the attempt! 

Rudolph (while reading), 

Divino autor, fenix de Espahal 

Matthias (approaching the emperor). 

My gracious sovereign and emperor. 

Leaving my banishment at Linz, I’ve dared — 



m (JUILM'AHZKH .\\i> TilK Al’STiU.VX 

Rudi^lpk iimd'inii 

Htiftija «4 vs«I» 9 nil, nil. i«li ! 

‘‘Hing Wi»ul4 I iiiiiitil ill 

Ta <*m¥ct jrniir 

C//«5 

rt^ia4v, i} inj Issirtl, 

My righia* all 116 ^' 

T!i«nigh hy t« #4nrrrn4«’'r. 

Tint rigtil i?ihrrilp4 lt» 

Tto fiitiifp b«s|«? 1^1 ripmsii ii|K»ii il$rs ilir«nr, 

Mim Inil muin? t|iu«l |il»r« to 
(//# pMl« kw h«ind Mpmt ih0 arm «/ Ih^ 

HuddpL 

Who »tim liPMf Itwmiift I want le tm 
Aloritl 

My gmrioiin r«i|»r«r iimI l«r«|! 

Bud-^lph (iifimg km mm» ii%impf‘h 

hhm\ 

Rumpt* 

I «itl m%, bill lii.^ Higbii»;i 
Rudolph i'mih ifitrmmng 
Alcitm ! 

Bumpf (iu MoUhim), 

Cki hriiw* ipy p*iiyk*i» lor4 1 

KUmL 

r4*w»l 

Or Bll k ]mt 

Mailhmi. 

0 CM! 

Rudolph il& 

Alftiiif, afiti^l 

MaHhms, 

0 ittkis mt Hi mf l©«li, ll»f«f to iidl ft»il 
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Rudolph {in a hollow voice). 

Alone I 
Rumpf. 

What can be done, my God ! 

{He picJcs up the hook which the emperor had thrown down^ and 
hands it to him,) 

The book 1 

{Rudolph refuses ^t*) 
Reports from Hungary have come to us. 

Raab is relieved, and Papa is besieged. 

The malcontents apparently intend — 

{In a livelier ioTie,) 

A merchant has announced himself from Plorence, 

He deals in polished gems of priceless value. 

Rudolph, 

Show I 

Rumpf. 

But the prices seem exorbitant. 

Rudolph, 

Absurd! 

Rumpf, 

Shall I then? — As you will. 

The Spanish Orator Baltasar Zuniga 
Desires an audience. 

(The emperor shakes his head,) 
Do you then command 
That the reports be presently — 

{The emperor brings his cane down on the floor in disgustS) 

Good God! 

{Enter Don Ccesar.) 

Rumpf, 

You come at the right moment. Try and see — 

Don Ccesar. 

I kiss your Majesty’s most gracious hand. 

{The emperor looks at him angrily.) 
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A tU llir I-,;* I ft Is «•■«*'■ ifv'tr- clnan 

I *«n?risiiiif imi!«”4 «st5«i s*^»ij4’<”risr*«*4 llr-rmanin 
V«»iir tn-- ■■■it «n.4 

«ii«’ S||tp44\ f»'>f a ^4’!*^ 

A 113 flw'^ . 

I |»r|| *4 ys«y ihl'fi liiniJs.ll, 

Whis'lii in un^l «3 4%4s3«*“^.rj, Ma^|4i9''ruy, 

Alii! i«» ^ hla- Arisr l = » 

A frsrlisf |h gfio I riitu*s^4 4<* 

Whfilll I IlUirt sls^' r-. J??', 

i Iw'----!.# 4f ikumff itaofififfi j 

Kumpf. 

Tl^ in Ifrrm^insi 

Wflti, IwlC ill ||•^?II hy ^*‘rs4rllt 

Blfiirk 4rii4 ili«^ rt4«ii«4 

iht' |«||s|^,) 

|Vfhs|« »‘'|^!r|as*st'5 f 

It wisin y^mt ai^ijulwri^ iti 

Hhiill I |irrliii|»f I }w^S«P3i l«» Ruhtml it 

Ihm (^upmir, 

I thank v«nir iis 

F<;»r ^ranUs^lf |fe|ir44«ii l«» &** a fti»t». 

Who im pigiaifirs^ ^h«i 

Hi^ rtinsiy 

A »rf9iifj«lrf’l ^fi4 a hi> II |ln.s:®w^>riii 

Ttm far fsirgM! ||||||5U-|I «lislr< iifrsl Wfalli, 

IlrmmiiWr ihfit ilirs n-i'K »4ilaarf rrlwms'li^risn 

Wt*tt ytm ill Ihsiig'^ry m 

fANifWi|»|' frh§fn§ si . I 

Humpf, 

Thp 
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{The emperor tahes the document, reads the address, and hands 
it hach with derisive laughter.) 

I know it is in outward form addressed 
To judge and counsel of your town of Prague, 

But if the sentence really be signed, 

As I should presuppose — 

{The emperor heats the floor with his cane angrily,) 
Don CoBsar. 

lEy gracious lord! 

I must request that for a single moment 
You bid defiance to the gloomy mood 
Which in your silence fondly you indulge. 

Consider : If this sentence, duly signed, 

And by your hand attested, reaches Prague, 

My friend must die. 

Rudolph. 

He dies, and thou with him, 

Barest thou to speak for him another word. 

Degenerate ! I know thy ways full well, 

Thy nightly riots with thy boon companions, 

A menace to my peaceful subjects’ daughters; 

In league with rebels, thou, and Lutherans. 

Don OoBsar, 

I never honored rebels with my friendship, 

And as to faith, that, sir, is to be judged 
By God alone. 

R\idolph. 

By God and thee, thou meanest. 

Believe in what thy teachers did believe. 

The wiser and the better let decide. 

Then later do thy thinking.— Russworm dies ! 

And thank thy God and my own leniency 
That equally my sword strikes not the rest 
Who helped thee on, who knew of thy intent, 

And with approval spoke of the foul deed, 

The dastard murder of Belgiojoso. 
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In illi|nifi5 liiisl ! 

Dm Vmmr. 

mr » inr?. 

Think Vl itnntf Hinr«^ rrv^4%'«^<*k 

llm wmumi Iwn hf 

Dm Cmmr. 

Hur'Ii lllit mwi 

At wiiti mw i|iiil«^ mmt i«w in 

Mud^ftph, 

N»f Th«ii flirn itlisnrin fr«®$tif 

And llitm ill'?*!! iew‘-a% Ihy lalwf 

Bmy sind r^maiasl 

Whf’fn imiirlf'iilf^a ti« tmy *4 hglil 

Tbw^ in il ^vrilfrti its ?|if^ 

Tile’S ItiP, ll»? lh'0 

Ami llinn** lin «in4 iia ufsilrsa 

Ai Hulaii lniiiflird ilir- s««». 

Aw^y tlii» Ipngh, ptfisy! Ais4 Ina ariii’a! 

him, #1 I 

I ifml! myrndf tisih this 115 ^ 1*4 uxinr^ 

« I tfrn-r- si/ fht> 1 

I#smil iim thy |«iirfifean. «44 ffsrnd, tha! I 

{Whih (ifnppintf his ®fi »rt|rr In f h'jlJ 0 / Iht 

tind f.i tihowl Iti /iill, ll^-f f4?vi|rf i 4«rr^ l« §h^ #|m4* 
und mspimri kmt,} 

Dufn yt*ii liij hiifi«l« «9fi ifif^ f frml 

Y« »s»y nl Mfi|i*’*rsid«r ! I ib-* * 

Am I wsilihi my w«ll» f 

li ilwti iisj linifs. In fi«« nig>|i f 

C4 y^i'ihmi^nd «i|s|»*ii|ri ' 0 m 

F§rdifitind, 

im iliii li«ii»! Ilf»w mm, ymif Ilai«l.f f 
Wlmt ii tl» i»f till# i-kriii t Wb® I 
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Don Ccesar (to Rumpf, who is endeavoring to calm Mm). 

1 little care, though, thousand devils spite me 1 
Ferdinand (to Don Cwsar, with his hand lightly reding m hk 
sword). 

Go, young man, go ! Else you may leam too lata 
Near is the evil one if called by us* 

Avaunt, you all, avaunt 1 

(Those present retire toward the haclcground, Don Ccemr ammg 
them, who is accompanied hy Bumpf.) 

My gracious lord! 

Rudolph, 

Who are you? Who! How dare you! 

Ferdinand, 

I am your nephew, and your servant, sir, 

Fernand of Graz, obedient to your calL 

Rudolph (shrinking from his touch). 

Es bien, es bieni ’Tis well, I bid you welcome. 

Ferdinand. 

Will you not seated be, my lord? Your wrath 
Consumes your s 

(He leads the emperor to h%8 armr'CMem’.) 

Rudolph (seated). 

Thus, see you, is it ordered in my castle. 

Thus penetrates the modern, wild-eyed age, 

Past hundred guards, into my presence here, 

And fronts me with its frightful countenance. 

This age, this age I For frenzied though he be. 

That youth is but disciple of his age, 

Practising only what his master taught. 

Look ’round you in whatever land you may. 

Where is respect for ancient law and custom. 

For lofty science and for art sublime? 

Plave not the people left their God and tonpk. 

And built a calf upon the mount of 

Which kneeling they adore, their own hands wc^f 
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Thf’js’ s! "inmijlng failli," l|rt| 

Filith |nsriii*ni if rlraii iIh? IwarL 

Kt», il iii4 

Wllirh I’nlur-'^ *4llrr liiuisl#. 

I asi«l luin, 

W}|Mfa, ii Iwt g^4. 

TJinISHIi wall I ktnjW fl&r of all virr, 

I ti:4}4r! illW’ss |«’=rl willlill ll^ai # g'filM 

In wr«lt^4t4g Wisll IlittS* III Ina l*fr.^^t 

For ^11 iho ^^rmn t4 liU i«-rtrrfi4ii«^* 

Im|ikfit«-^l ^ mi\%\ an*! rvil wi»rl4- 
I t^Ann«*i isfiio 14 « tuni t rati* 

Itim ibali i t^mo, wiili Ahnlgkif% aoi 

Vini ilwll. nty |fe«l* afi4 y*n% W'sitil4 tmmm tlir #gfi 
Wmm Hftii I’Mtir will f«r il4i» »» *ii.i for I Hat. 

'idpiph, 

My iinoK rfwrlis# ilir. Fiffli. r«iitli| tmt 4*^ i|ii«^ 

Am! H^inl Jiiil ■«« turn i» rr|sefii«iil m»uk. 

itn I* stn! » ii«n ^4 iwr««lr^Ai l^ri#., 

Wltpri’in I ran ftirr«i«i 

iK why itiilniil y«»nf n^liK tlfir4 naif! 

Firm W ymif mi4 

Fikn jimypf amiwwrtf* will r«#i 

Tha nmli u |4«yairb«. yit« rsn li, 

A inn phf wlmt wW mm lili^lf I 
I, ill alnnal 
^rrfmofiA 

Ahma* ftiy h»fti ffi« tay f 
Ffiffifa ill# imisil wli« fmprmm tii# tegttttf^r* 

Armiiid y<in iltr«iii«« ^stw^^mM «4 mil il^ m$rkl 
That ilill hi# filili in t wl gfi*| in tiii iumm, 

Tl^ an 14* failii^r*® ri#lilf»f lliftiiiP. 

Far y«itt i» S^iit, itws »ii4 li«if, 

Ycmr imiwiilimfi wtidlmasaitW m 
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As yet untouched by false religious teaching. 

Count but your numbers; tenfold, hundredfold. 

Outweigh they your opponents, weak in number. 

Who seem but strong by restless show of strength. 
Budolph. 

The arms are many, but where is the head^ 

In you, whom equals none in heart and mind, 

And with you Austria’s noble princes are. 

Whom God himself created as your helpers. 

Budolph. 

You mean yourself? 

Ferdinand. 

Mine be no future bliss 
If ever I had other thought and aim 
Than Austria’s welfare and our Saviour’s glory! 

Nor is it I, but those of nearer kin, 

Your brothers, noble Max and Albrecht wise, 

And he the third — ^the first, whom even now 
In yonder antechamber sorrowful— 

Budolph (turning away). 

Es bien I 
Ferdinand. 

You see, the old distrust once more 
Descends, a heavy mist, upon your brow. 

O woe is US, if true what people say. 

That one of those who darkly scan the stars. 

Who gather at your court from near and far — 
Astrologers, who deal in dire prediction— 

Has from your noble house estranged your mind. 

Through threat of danger from your nearest kinl 
If 80, woe’s us, woe if for a mere semblance 
You give up truth, your people’s happiness. 

Rudolph (starting up in anger). 

Eor semblance? Semblance? Knowest thou the art— 
If art it be— which thou hast thus reviled? 



jv.\ii/rn A\ M ■riii: w^ruiw uuwix 

WljSfi’h S» ts«»t liS’ikr*! !^' ^hr K'hiasfs 

CK rHUw-a lasksf f I 

Af<* nfts nvrfs^ |■''Alfr)f f*i%Sik4!rs, 

Tim! ?%!iow ul m^h\ lb<-' 4f ut^krn I 

My f^slli isi ^n4 ir-^l %n alayn^ 

Ills! yrl ii-^nn iIm’ ”4 

Thr» fltr^l *4 

Cif lli« ilmi^'n rr^f^ wm tW %^rvsfl4 
Wli*^ii Up mt^l li^^y r«^^irii«^4 «»rrf 

Ami Hill ilm H*i«r4 si«t kirit ft44r®l it«ts, 

Tib?' rfriliifp «»l tlia Will, llw'^rr W'*'5fa^ tits 

Of wK«l Il«rt wfisiigli! HrigKl 

Mill Hw f^m»%%m’^4 lliitt, iWy rwrr f<ai!lil«l, 

Ai fc»Hr»w wWti t^mlh %tm m|p»|4ii!^rtL 

Bci ar«^ p|»«iik’.fil I4*r4 tH« 

Tmiby m 1I« irM rfr^Sr4| 4«wii. 

Afi4 ilj«^rpf«*rp irMili b in »t tn 

In |4itinit«» iiml uml !rr^-a, in sit Hnl $tm%i, 

0 niigHi W0 Iw*® m ®il«^iil ntw 

InU^fii ni8 iii«.«!#^rini tint «iU« 

Ami IssiiiiHly li«l«ntsng with m% ri|wti nsr, 

Timti might wt» tmmt fiwyl»|» m W4?r4 «4 tr tilts, 

FnmH ff«*m Hi# iitwl tin^mM iHr«*ngH tls« w^urWI 
But ssiJcVl limy wtn^llmr t liavp |i*t^r»l %mym4t 
Truth « ^itt4ittt«^ «« «|w4**I8 In wtmi Urntm, 

1 mil tha*r: Kn, »mi m$rc? ttmr«^ I ! Kn- 
I «m tiiii w«^#k, i mill «W«44 «4 

Olcmwl i» in llm m^mi H«irl «f itsiiigi, 
liul I boiirtl f.*m\, ^ii4 t 

What ulhf^rs tin, llnnigti |«sw*tflr,i» isifimlf. 

Ami if, wHsIp IhsI m |ti!|iil, ts«»i » 

I hw tr» rlwpll pfi fpficipr alartlilil iipiglil#- 

Knfiw*it them, yatiiig wan, whil «r«t»r ttmmm »ii4 few! 

Up tliPW wifiii mthf, ilwfp i# tmr 

Hpm ii punfuikn, arhilrarf phinm 

l,at tm \m fuardikn to «l nifbli 
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And watch the coming of my bright clear stars, 

Behold the knowing twinkle of their eyes, 

As they surround the throne of the Almighty. 

(His voice becomes gradually feebler,) 
And when the Lord shall move the hands of time, 

Eternity in each stroke of the bell, 

Eternal all above and all below, 

The bridal chamber — seeks the universe— 

With hurried step — ^the constellations gleam— 

While envious spirits — evil omens — 

(His voice dies out His head sinlcs upon his breast A pause, 
Archdulce Ferdinand approaches him anxiously,) 

Budolph (starts up). 

Who’s here? Ah, yes, yes I What is your desire? 

About Matthias you were speaking. Ah! 

You’ve hatched a plan, I see. What is its purport? 

Why left he Linz, his place of banishment? 

Ferdinand, 

And if it were the mere desire for work? 

Budolph, 

For work? Is he not actively engaged? 

He rides a horse, and runs and wields the foils. 

Not love of work inherits he, nor I. 

But I’m aware of it, and he is not. 

What else desires he? Let me show at least 
That not the threatening planets, but your schemes. 

The secret plotting of those near of kin, 

Made me distrustful, and still keep me so. 

’Tis true, it might seem wise to interpose 
A wholesome distance betwixt him and me, 

Though you do counsel it. What is his wish? 

Ferdinand. 

Ho covets. 

Budolph, 

Well? 

Ferdinands ^ , 

In Hungary a command, 
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Kxtdolph. 

rv»’r Wmi* i% ru'i*^ry Iw. i%ij 4 
MiHs?ifrlsr» ilirr*-, r4 -a'-lvUrr 

Wlin will Inir4 ?Ip' ss|1«' 

Ill’ll Will «'« | ,r! hun th«’n ^s! 

Hut l«4l hiiii !■*« r«''H!ri'un hU 

Aii«i In tljn HB-rn’raTn rips-r 44’fl'r. 

lln’rn urn f«w» lusiny Irsilrrs, 

Wliu nwp ^ll«>:u8Ss«*«^ lr< lh«’ sit^w 'fiutli 

'Ti^ lini ihft l3tu*% t5«*r t% rdiinp IIh’ 

Tci witgf* II r4»i»l«nii fjjf rrliifisni® Irntli, 

Wlial iAf Wtiy kmw yml 
Firdimnd, 

|4«!' Is* 4 lifur 

II^w Atwlrii*^ ilrffiiisfiy** 

fw fr*iuu «nir h^4f faitli 

Euihtph. 

I ftif f nfv M?rln^r«i !«.* 

Hut will* miiy in iruullrtf i^mr^ hkr. 

Tu m%t tlw t.iiiiglr4 kip4, iHniiuM^m‘% w^rk, 

Willi iuiu kill! pimkf^t 

Wtm I 4«. 

Rutirdph. 

Tii lightly rniit 
Fprdinmid, 

In Htyria, C*iirijiths«i, 

At Ir^iisl, fill* grfiu r4 Ii«*ft*44y rf ‘.r-slftraf. 

By wikr fra»iii llirir lansarw^ « ^^mulr 
HiW tk t^nnfrraimi ui fujll 

And Iwmiiy !}wii#«nii tmw hm%^ Ihgh^ 

JimMph, 

An«i thii wilhuiii my 
FndinmtL 

l^ir, I wr«:4f» 

IkimtttwHy* in urpml wisr«|#, |i»i 
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Rudolph (rummaoing among the papers on the talle). 

There is confusion oft among my papers. 

Ferdinand. 

And therefore I took counsel in the deed. 

My lands are purified, would yours were too! 

Rudolph. 

And twenty thousand had to take to flight? 

With wives and children? And in wintry nights? 
Ferdinand. 

Through pain and hardship, sir, doth teach the Lord. 
Rudolph. 

This at the very moment when thou woo^st 
A Saxon princess, Protestant herself? 

Ferdinand. 

God gives me strength to cofiquer my affection. 

If you permit, I shall renounce my suit, 

And woo the daughter of Bavaria's duke. 

Rudolph. 

She is not fair. 

Ferdinand. 

Her heart is, in God's sight. 

Rudolph (mahing a gesture denoting that she is deformed). 

Almost — 

Ferdinand. 

Straight is her thought, her faith, her ways. 

Rudolph. 

Eaith, I admire thee I — an, stretch out thy hands I 
Is't flesh thou ahowost? Beal, living flesh? 

And is it blood that courses in these veins? 

To woo another than ho loves and wants I 
With wife and child, full twenty thousand men, 

In wintry nights, in hunger, misery I 
A shudd('r numbs me. Give mo human beings! 

Are living men here? Let them come, 0 come! 

(J/e strihes the floor vehemently with his cane. The courtiers 
return.) 
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EutMph. 

My rhil!<llls«xr» tn8% 

With hr|jrf tn t|uS5g?l 

Htulnlpll lljwftfl l!l<i' «*lurf «"-m||U|||||mI of 

tho I'ifiny ill I!iiiii.!iiry. A!!liou^':li fullv i%%%,iTv of hm 
brnthf‘‘r’^it tli«*k t»f Iibilily, lit** irxmi.n lluif \f air4'i’!4%^ rotin 

will pm*«il uVPT MiitfhiflftV "nH- 

ttrrh4ukt% tliw^arding rMU^Iy 

Tfiutipit Ui rMiifisiui'' Wiir» Uv i?4 in 

dtiwl by Klt^nid U* ri«firlti«|r Ifiivmi^^ ^vmh I*r»»fr,# 

tiiiit iUpi'Mirt in ^jiifp of bin #4‘rr«'l liof^liliiy fo In^rr 
tia»i hn o|M'*nly m'’ii|t^ ii||iisfi:^l ilinl*4jsii. and nmn^^inU in 
CM^Wjiyilig lViigtii\ wliirli Inni rrpiilftrd t}i»^ iiiijw^r!^! 
tr«Kip«. Hut niU^^ lllivilig gnilird ibr of fnit^ Miiihi 

tinn, lip fH^|iliiyii n*!! tin’ *4 bi-n br«»ilirr. 

WitlifJiit Kliwd, mm a priii«»iipr ifi tiiiinl?^ «»f Frrdniiiiid 

«f Klyria* !in in a.P ii !»ri4pii rrr4. 

OpjHWHi in ihn glcHmiy r4 Aliitlliii^ii in Mutiinif 

i«u» liii jnvbl y«niiigpr li*ro!bpr, Aft*^r a vain uttmspl io 
bc.H!amn king; nf I’nkinl* Mivsinnlinii Isim uritlod down lo 
thn qnir^t niijuyiiii^nt nf iho }ilpii.^iir«-# *»f lif«% mid parlivii 
larly tlumn «f thn tabh*, Kpi^ntro m fu* i#, fir i» 
with ft kind hmirl iin«l ii idriirrr jwdilirat riniosi llmii ilsat 
jmiftfWCHl by fntluT Hii<b»l|ih Mniiliiai^, and hr giv«»*i 
ampin nvklntiw of bin ^iiguriiy at lli«^ mn^rni roiimnl oi 
ftfcthdiiknii wliiidi iinvl^ at IVt^m^biirg i«s iivrri 
diiwtnr 'tn ihn atitn. Maiiiniliaii «ii4 

thn etmfmtnw m liltniicliM} iiy Fnnliiiiiipl afi4 lj“«|w*bb Hir 
amimrnr’ft nnphim^s* tlin klirr a lively. yinilli, 

thoroughly hiya! in hia tinid«\ Mixiiniliaii ds^irtisla lh«'' 
ftohoming Klnttd, who tiltnitii ibr m ilir 
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man of Matthias, and whose advice to conclude peace 
with the Turks prevails over the vague and contradictory 
opinions of the archdukes. Matthias’s characterization of 
the irresoluteness of the imperial family, 

Such is the curse of Hapsburg’s noble house: 

Half way to halt, and doubtfully to aim 

At half a deed, with half considered means, 

has become famous. The entire scene abounds, as do so 
many others in the play, in delicate delineations of char- 
acter revealing the author’s extraordinary insight into the 
workings of the Hapsburg mind. A distinguished Vienna 
critic justly remarks : 

“Grillparzer created no character which, as regards 
convincing truth and absolute lifelikeness, can be com- 
pared with the emperor Rudolph II. The poet himself 
speaks through the emperor, and yet the character is 
totally different from his own and wholly objective. The 
emperor is an unmistakable Hapsburg; not a trait of his 
but betrays his dynasty. Grillparzer knows the Haps- 
burgs, to the very inmost thoughts of their hearts, and 
speaks as if he had lived for centuries in the imperial 
castle of Vienna. With what intimate knowledge did he 
depict Rudolph I., and with how much greater knowledge 
still does he portray Rudolph II. !” 

Viewed merely as a drama, aside from its historical and 
psychological significance, it must be admitted that “Ein 
Bruderzwist” lacks what all the other plays of Grillparzer 
possess in so preeminent a degree — a fascinating heroine. 
Lucretia, the only female character, is a shadowy figure, 
not outlined with sufficient clearness to become really sym- 
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jmtlirlir, I L»’ I ^"ai^14r nf s»f {*rii|^tif>, 
i4i«‘ IM r»niri« *i *-‘r r i^-nj-niril In I ^ 'ir^-a^r, wlif» mm- 

jirrlH lirr t*f niifiuriilnl luiu, iii>4 Itiuillv killn |ii-*r 

in n lit »*f |<iinui».n. I rn4 *4 rli<* Imvi^ iilfiiir •^iti'ii 

{!<'. in fiirnin|jr-H, Istn^s. i-r, ?k«- f«*r uf tlt^* 

ni«»n| |nnvrrfnl ?-4 kv ^ # rill|M%r /rf, |K»|| C*|rHlir 

hi«» lM-«-ti tijlifii !*? |^rin*^ii flir iiiiiir4rr «4' l.tn'rrliin 

]i!iVHiruiiiH !u^n«“ tfl« 4 Inin in «*rilrr t** hi'4 fnrv; l»itl 

llu’ ijynliiuin Irnm lL«- tin* tv*niink lUn! hlH 

Ifk^i*! in iiwiiy. riilt'f fiie-i innirl!ii«*rit: » 

w!4«'ii krv wlut4i !n44 by Ihlkt^ 

,hiHuH«4 llruiinivirlis ICinb.4|4i%« i fri«‘ii*!, lVrr^»r 
i4lrirki'ts» Ui«« n*‘'rv«iit rii»l4r-?i in in4 b«r k<*V» 

41i*^ 4iiki* ii% nil ill*’ p4ii! i4 Iifin4iii|| it Im iIi«!’» sii-'rviitit 
whiii fill* rfiij^fT^r fiikr -^1 s! fr««!ii liisin «ti4 itirnw?^ il 
intii B \vi4l. Ihikr iylin-a Inni j4rii4«H| Im uriinl Ihtti 
II jii^f friiil; but !bnb4|4i r^r4iiiiin%, itiiiiliii.kf^li 

Vnirr : 

11 n lifis bwy jn4ifi>«l by lii® r?sn|»f*»f, 

llf'rr liift fiiilit him, pii4 Im i44.i^ ill i vaic^f 

rlmkiBl wJfli friirs; 

H» ‘ iti Wilier! 

Tin’ nf i{u«b»!j4B''^ ilritli aii4 tli«^ of 

lfi»t Wrtfib ini«t IS fsilbfr t^rrf llw iiir«tir4iliif|«4ri4 nf l|i«^ 
Ningnllit «*hliriirl«”r *lr|4H*M| willi mirli |iN*irrT. Hll®bt!|4li 
njHns t!in iinuTnIrfnl rity »f l*rii|fiit% fiprrit®! t^iil 
l)r4nw him tii «11 ainl fimiiH.* fur ii m i^vil fit'- 

tufn* M hi* f«»r«wn.is sill lti« Inimiri nf inirnii^cnist'’ war- 
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ho archdukes Maximilian and Ferdinand kneel before 
im, and receive his solemn admonition: 

Fernand, thou thinlc^st thee strong, and justly so, 

Moat when thou meanest to battle for thy God. 

Be strong in other ways, be strong, not harsh. 

What moat thou prizest, thy own firm conviction, 

Respect it, too, in others. 'Tis of God, 

And IIo Himself shall wisdom teach the erring. 

He hears heavenly music and asks to be taken to the 
pen window, that he may look once more upon the city 
ormerly so dear to him. 

Not emperor am I now, but simply one 
Who thirsts to feast his eye on men’s concerns. 

How fair it all is ! There below the town, 

With streets, and squares, and full of busy men. 

^uhe Julius, 

And yet a while ago your anger cursed it 
'^udolpTi. 

Did I? 0, I repent me! With each breath 
I suck within me back each hasty word, 

Content to bear alone the woes of all. 

And thus I bless thee now, thou wayward city. 

Where thou hast sinned, may blossom forth the good! 

My spirit wanders back to youthful days. 

When first I sailed from Spain, where I was taught, 

Some one called out that on the dim horizon 
The Gorman coast loomed faint. I ran on deck. 

With arms outspread, and called: My home, my home! 

So now there seems from out eternity 
A land to rise, where I shall meet a Father. 

Is it dark here? There yonder it is light, 

And ^round me are these wings I feel and hear ? 
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S|?-«jn I hiif-^hVy I 

Ihlf j|» litAafrJl. \\ ih t «|S1 rrt4i4j. 

| l|« tin 1 1 inirk J 

III th*’ m*l i.\fhstirl \Vii!lrii'^!«afi, iIip wgrtiki^* 

}iiirhii«f.trr tif ilir iirtt' mi ^:s for .liislriii gini 

tirniiiiity» iis^ up iiiij 

ilis^ri' iirp 

that itivilr tnAi«j*iiripA»is willi " ilrillji»r/j^r*i 
jiliiv raiiku, tiy ih<* «4 iIp’ iM-#! rriiiriil 

with iln grt^al *tfr^riiiiiii hit^riitwrr/* LiiiiIm^ 

*iiaii miarw iiiollit'r hitiorir 4r««'ia as »s Cfrtlh 

HVilirfinlr^n* hiiit throtigli 

,1* .. i.k»s hI.... 


XXI 


GEIXiIjPAilZEE. S MIS CELLA2?'E Oils WEITIKGS 

Gbiieepaezee s lyric veiiij wliieli lends to his dramas so 
unique a charm, found expression in numerous poems, 
which are a remarkably faithful reflex of his inner life. 
No writer ever followed more scrupulously Groethe’s ex- 
ample in seeking poetic inspiration in the reality of his 
experiences. His love affairs, his literary aspirations and 
disappointments, his patriotic and politicd hop^ and 
fears, the drudgery of oflScial duties, his acetic and 
philosophic views, his quarrels with critics, his personal 
dislikes and fleeting moods — all this is revealed in lyrios 
of much force and grace, and particularly in hundreds 
of epigrams of stinging wit and telling point But, on 
the whole, his verse lacks that ^^inevitahleness’^ and simple 
charm which captivate us in the truest poetry. The 
melancholy accents in which he often deplores his sad 
destiny, as in ^^Der Bann” (Malediction), or in the cycle 
entitled ^^Tristia ex Ponto,^^ touch us deeply, and there 
are powerful lines in his ^TRuins of Campo Vaccino” 
and other lyrics ; yet a certain acerbity of sentiment and 
obscurity of expression — occasionally even a slovenlin^ 
of form of which his dramas fortunately bear so few 
traces — detract from the value of his poems. Probably 
few of them will ever become accessible to English readers. 
Possibly he would have discountenanced even the attempt 
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til r*ii»!t'r Ihh ini'*' "X*. ! r^ui 

I ls«' 14 lUiU’k**'*!, in •■>1'** *4 I.s'jM- <*!^' \ 

i)f |n'rlni|»H |.*r«'iifrr itifinn'-n’ iUn**' «u'«’ \ an* 

jifnhn n, ijud thn ?niiin'r*nm ii<-<t*c'n ■'!' jiu4 iljn 

jninlrtf Mn iui4 

ir .HiilijrriH inrlini«'4 hi lu-’t l*'^'n-4 sv‘«rk«t J^^ftrsi 

ilnuji nil t!.i«- «4 hiir nitli mm fh»s34|.4i? 

nf jnihli«*ii!inii, unit an ^lu % .!«^ I'^riir! irdli) liif^ 

niliii'r jirriswl ui lii?« infrllr-ii'luiil uri-t 

nil ihn iiiuft* tistt‘*r«'«*tiiij|^ Irniji ilirir nmnn'iitar'% i*f 

vimv ii$i«l li«»l iiifD'«|iirid llir- rr-?n,ill ri|w"r 

jiHlginriil ills*! iiit iiiv«riiil4n |m jmit. Ilifi lift’ 

liilig uliMiy nf tiin iirr-rk liriimnf mf.-i in «ni4riP''rii jiy n 
'Wniglity jiii}WT <it4 t!in r4 fisr rli»<'rii3 in flir mi 

Iriigntiy* nini j^iirtiriiinrly hy niniP'rMUEi «»fi 

Kurijiidi'H, iiitt fiivnrifr nnlhrir Mjp'inil.n, An 

t^ntirn Vnlum** nf flm rVlitsnn %4 i Jrilli^ar/pr'ii wnrkit 

in givnti ti|i !«* !ii^^ mnf riliii! iniisi !®» lip* ntinh' nf S|nuiit4i 
tliniHrn, f'nvrrtng liyii«!rr«in nf Of Iiusrtt«’r|®i*'ps-.}i 

<jf tlin S|iuiiii4i ifriiiiiii! i»f hrill|sarf«'r hisvp 

in hif'i niHiJimin nf sir’?»|iH#i34«’nn\ , l,«9%t,-r!t wrnir 

nftl'f till’ itnidfi nf iiir* tirr^ijiil ws(p: '4 iniv«^ mt fnimt! 

mnutlliilig 1 nin rrml -I *'nl*irrnii/* l{nll|«tir«'rr B!n4ir4 

( 'ttlclor«iii, luni tn’nii iiis*r«’ Ln|«^ «|«^ %% h.h Ini mg 

miiiUtniifw. In4«ial in tp» writrr 4i»i litrii nmm 

fn’i|n«iitlv fnr iji«jnriifi«*ii iliists in hiiirr. 4®* 

VngH,*’ hif tnlil A4«4f lAigkr An-^irliis^n nl«^r listmi 
tUI% llilhnt* tui4 h “'i^ j»*^rliii|«r3 rv^-n iisMr«' iHiliirnl 

tlinn Hhiikn^|H^isn\ Att}i*ni||Ii 14^ ji!nt.ii arr iin|^r44>si}4*% ii^y 
nlwtinl, luici urnm’ly iiny *4 lam plmy^ rats |«^ l»**rfnrni«’'ifj 
tlii^y tiikn Us4 to iht? Iiiii4 nf jnm^ny X*4i«^ *4 l}jif^ ^iliii- 
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aolis of lifo aro strango to him, he has exhausted them all, 
md the truth, thoughtfulness, grace and wit of his diction 
ire unapproachable.” His comparisons between Lope and 
Calderon are. full of interest. “Calderon has the grand 
nanncr, Lope depicts nature itself.” “Schiller and Cal- 
leron soom to be philosophic writers, but Goethe and Lope 
ire such in fact. The former give us philosophic disens- 
dona, the latter give us the result.” 

Shakespeare’s supremacy Grillparzer acknowledged in 
nany passages of remarkable critical insight, but his 
rreatness oppressed rather than stimulated him. “ TT e 
las spoiled us modern writers, every one of us,” he re- 
narked. “He gives us the impression of reality with a 
mwer which forces us to believe even in his improb- 
ibilities.” In an analysis of “Macbeth,” which he calls 
‘perhaps the greatest, certainly the truest work of Shake- 
ipearo,” ho exclaims (at the age of twenty-six) almost 
lespairingly : “I am often angry with myself for not giv- 
ng up the idea of ever writing again, after reading such a 
sreation.” Concerning Shakespeare’s knowledge of human 
laturo ho remarks : “Much has been said about the gift of 
;roat poets to depict the most diverse passions and char- 
ictors foreign to their OAvn nature, and there has been m-uch 
;alk about observing and studying man, and of how Shake- 
ipearo gathered material for his Macbeths and Othellos in 
:averns and among sailors and cart drivers, and how, when 
le had a busholful of such impressions, he sat down and 
nado a play of it. 0 the wiseacres! Genius, in my 
ipinion, can give nothing but what it finds within itself, 
md will never depict any passion or conviction that it 
loes not harbor within its own bosom. Hence it happens 


niiLUVMurM wi^ruK w^ruixs miXMx 

flust ndl 1««4 ttitli s’Vrtt ilrrp 

iiilnilii" himuiii h.*- 2 !irt. i^’«*ii fiiuiiiinr 

will* iIm* u^rld ^iii«i s4i!--nr’r%rr !li«sn|,^li !ir iniiy 

\m\ will giv«’ y*»iit iiMilniuf l»^i! a |>iit,rlnvsi*rk *»f jilirf4f4i*i« llmt 

jwrti tiBP-il II liuiis|r*Hl fiinr-H «?%rr i4is«i «*vrr iigiun* 

\V«»tjhl v«»u l!i«‘ii lluil Sluiks-->|--*-iir8' nni'il hnvr Unm ii 
nuirtlt^ri’r* !iiir» traitor* iuii4iim!i» iMnniunc^ 

ho liHH ilojiirtri! iill ill in-io^trrly ii iniiiuirr i Yva\ 

*riHU !*» »ii}\ iiiii^f liiiio a l*-'ipirsiry t«ii iiH thb 

within liiin» iililiotii^li |}io jiri*4o«iniiiiio^’^ rrmiuu itml 

tht^ nsi^riil mn%m^ «lhl is*’l alh^%r it to to itio ?4iirfiioo.^ 

Oiilv Ii iiiiiti willi ill my ojiiniuii, 

M ilfiimiitir hiii iiiiii4i 1 m? iimlrr thn 

pwisy t*f rf?a-p'»i8!f iiis4 in «ir4iniry lifo ii«il ilmw 

tiunimi4vm Wrnshl ihiil nomo roii4 

In virw Ilf lli«’ ntn! JitliH** 

ttinl *ilt ‘‘rii mii 4 liiai b« «*firii iiiii4f% 

(Iri 11)111 ritnrV tTitii'inin *4 Hliiikr;»|w^iirr»'i% umiliHil hivn 

{Iriuiiii hiw a iM^riiliiir iiilorr.pt. tniiMi it gri^at 

clidal nf III’ **for llm faf^iiioii «4 HtiiiLkt?^ 

^|w*arii*» timi’ in Mr4rr imt to lilnl tli«^ llowrry jiiirinyE-^^ in llin 
lir^i nH of *Ih»iin^i inn! Jiilirl* fiir«ii iiinijii4. llial ihn 
tilmngn nf jjamtiitni in lloinr^i i,i niyoii t«w» ra|4fl mml p$$ptp 
tiilly unf!raiii«li<% ii« »«^tiiiil4n wii! 4«my. Hhaki^ 

Pl'inarti htniit4f w^-riiii l« hii%^r frit mpi ho Imp iliorofriro 
intrmlnml in ilii^ jiliw—anti iiowhoro i4m^ tii tim }iliiy™ 
a rlinruii^ c^nitriry to llir^ kwm of rliylliin. . » . I*riH4{4tiiln 
0hangn iif in'initinii, Imwi^’rar triio in lii‘^?ii 

0110 tif HliikofjMmrn^i firiii«4j»iil fsiiil#/* 

TIiora «m rtipiaiii n«iii.f;i mi nihpr Kiigli#!i writi^w, pir-* 

•Emirttm a ulmilmr iliifnglii tvir^rmiig 
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ularly Beaumont and Fletcher, Swift, Byron, and 
ott. The following on Swift is characteristic of GriU- 
rzer’s moral and iosthetic standards : 

‘'Have the publishers of Swift’s works done well in in- 
iding therein those obscene riddles the composing, of 
dch gave the Dean of St. Patrick, then nearly sixty 
ars of age, so much pleasure ? I believe they have. For 
spite of the inexpressible pain these riddles have given 
3, they embody a groat lesson. That is to say, they show 
lat even the highest intellectual gifts finally lead to if 
.accompanied by genuine warmth of heart. But my 
sappointmont was none the less real, for I was on the 
int of learning to admire Swift, in spite of all his 
ults.” 

Among French writers he appreciated no one more 
lly than Racine. He considered him “as great a poet 
ever lived,” although one whose ill-fate it was to write 
a time “when the heroic passions of the Middle Ages 
3re still smouldering, but were forbidden by a pleasure- 
dng king to come to the surface, that chivalrous attach- 
3nt to the fair alone excepted which formal ceremoni- 
sness had degraded to mere gallantry. Fifty years earlier 
B poet vrould have represented valor, hatred, blood- 
irsty rovongo, love of glory and power, in all their 
Bdiseval force; fifty years later he would have found 
eso passions so enfeebled that he could have abandoned 
mself unreservedly to his natural preference for the 
ntler emotions. As it was, we find these rough elements 
seped in a sweetish medium. And that is his fault, al- 
ough his only one.” 

Of MoliSre he says: 


4m iimLLVMvim \r>rm\s puxma 


**I f!n nut inf a iii««i3irnf thui M«4i«Vr |M«ririivr 

liimpr4f ifi ‘I 4 ’ 51 ^lr^4l «4 idl thi* j4ii 

with !4.»iiis4ir‘i ^%hi8’h unlv I, 

aiiiii cti«’<»vt"r wlm Im# liiitis-rif i# Uriii 

ri*j>rrtl«"llliHl. *I lllll llsr t4 |H?-rt!f 

Wiin 5|oli^n»*P r»ivn, ii«« t^tw %%di 4«'siy. Tlu-i ?vrfiir?<i | 

liv llis^ 

uf tliP jiImv- -a aliwrarirr intis'’ fraiur*^ «4 #'i.'«^ry w**f 

whirh i# llw r«^f^iil! sd ir«sny, 

*Willit4lii Mrinirr* mui M*4i«T«^ wm» It* 

ih«wn tij llir $lnry td liin Aii4 !i«*w m4 ihi^j til 

H wlinlr’^l Wf wr II ill lli»’ rral id thr ws#r« 

wlici ii inic^tit ti|Mm %¥liiii gmni hipI ip44r% mu4 wli** y«^i 1 
friglilPlstMl pfT bv rri^-'iinf failiirr fra^m t}i«" 
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. tliG second act testifies to a depth of sentiment far in 
Ivanee of liis time, and rare even in Racine.” 
Grillparzor’s striking analysis of Rousseau’s character 
ay in some respects challenge comparison with Morley’s 
)rtrayal of the great Frenchman : 

“How surprised Rousseau would have been if any one 
id called him the most complete egotist that ever lived! 
man who liked in all with .whom he came in contact 
croly the ideas which he could associate with them, hut 
3Vor the persons themselves ; who therefore never had a 
lal friend, nor over found a woman who truly loved him; 
ho put his children into the foundling hospital because 
loy interfered with the life plan he had mapped out for 
niself, and was over after utterly indifferent to their 
ite ; who, in order to remain unfettered, kept the woman 
ho showed such devotion for him, as his mistress, instead 
’ rendering her happy by the name of wife; who con- 
dored himself the centre of creation, and all that hap- 
med around him merely as having happened for his sake ; 
ho, if an earthquake or the sudden eruption of a volcano 
id disturbed him in writing, would have looked upon it as 
conspiracy against his person ; whose desire for distinc- 
on was so groat that because he could not possess all the 
itward tokens of it alone, he preferred to renounce dis- 
nction altogether ; who despised the world because he did 
it know how to live in it; despised society because he 
•uld not adapt himself to its tone; who sought solitude 
'.cause in it ho found what alone interested him in this 
orld — himself, his thoughts and emotions. If all this 
xd been told him by some one who at the same time pro- 
issed brotherly sentiments, what would he have answered ? 


-itiH tiun.hvwav.u am^tiik xf-^ruiw imww 


!!«’ itl’irr I«’iis'^r4 hiiu, ull mC ttliiii I 

hfiVi^ flint Umuh.' 

Wii« in«»'rii!lv tin* f«*r li Hm* wan llmf 

of II iK^rii^’ t'l^iss j 4 rfrl V 8 |''«iniiiii *«'4 l^y la.^^ f II*' !«’ 

filll! hr WII^ r^41r'4 hi't «-Ssr »f Itsiifi, hill ih«^ 

rrvrfH** Wiui flit" i*ii?8r ; hi« 4i*«sr4 in=j r«^?^lill«’^l f rrm 

hin llil«t ffijslll fliriii Iihnit', Whnfs'Vrr M|frrr»l IIN 

fi»r !li» i«i«”ll# *!iti ll**! Imrii lim riii..funri. 

tiif^ rtistiifrsii whu rr*^f4.w^4 hi«% |4ii3i«, iiiri lurl Im Im’ 

t»kru iml *»f hii* \Vfn\ Krwr 4i4 lir u irnrr w^r*! uf 

liiinm4f lliiin wIp’Ii hr piu 4: *t muni Irii my ihMii^htu 
if 1 iim ill lsiVf4 iJhii U'-#*»si4 «!«■* iis«* r^-rnr-illif |Mnir niiiirri, 
and lu^rtdii Hi’^ tlw kry i«i lifr< Wh*^H«‘r ium- 

itdf f^niijilHrly U* lli8»it||!it.»s jinrliridnrly in .w»!itisdi% 
will find thit tlitn* tip ih*^ mlpdr- worlih frrdiii^ 

uvarywht^rn «m lltr tmiiri^linirni ilit^y rrarr, und finally 
leaving him wlm llndr prry «lii»iit^ in mu rni|fiy gnd jny- 
lim 

Tluf ihiirwl mh^ nf (lrilljiam^r% tmu rlntrii«*lrr ridudlrd 
againit iit»n!iinriitisli^t,ii ^%l^lll^nrr i%j^\ und Mnir. dp 
Stald'a ijunruhnw rmfijdfiiiil# in hrr hfliiialnnrni fmiiiil in 
him i ^^Mtlung prilir: 

^‘In wliiil dill Imr ini^f«*rtiiiir in r^iir r-otni^i f In ilni 
faat that ihn rmihi im hmgrr Filins’* in l*«ria rirrh^ 

for whkih aim had pi ^illy mi ii!iii«difiir'iit. Urr !iiiiirfil«' 
ticmi tro a ariiim igaiiiil all win* ni ihmi iisim hml 

raal oaiiio for minpkitit/* 

Mwh that ii inokiw and l*dliiig may l#r f^niinl in lii^ 
notoi rm V«illain% Laiiiarlstii% Viri<iir ling**, Ihdavigfii% 
and otUor ’Ffcmoh wrilrw, m widl m in m% 

Arioito, Mtohiiwlli tisil otliiff grtiai Iialimii; bill fit^rliipi 
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nothing is better worth quoting, as illustratiye of 
Grillparzer’s breadth of view, than this critical notice 
of a German translation of Ghiberti’s chronicle of Plor- 
ence: 

“I must confess that few books have made so deep an 
impression upon me. While Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘Life’ 
shows ns the heaven-storming Titan, who, intent upon his 
work in his inexhaustible power, regards all those beside 
and around him as so many disturbing and antagonizing 
opponents, Ghiberti’s gentle, perhaps somewhat feminine, 
nature clings with a glorifying love to his contemporaries, 
and affords us a picture of those days the equal of which 
no other epoch in art can show. The Michael-Angelo-like 
Brunelleschi, the joyous Donatello, Masaccio, Filippo 
Lippi — ^monk and painter — the wonderful Leonardo da 
Vinci, in his early beginnings, and the peaceful painter of 
Fiesole — briefly mentioned yet throwing over us, as it 
were, a shimmer of his angelic halo — added to aU these 
a world of artists of the second and third rank, whom we 
see not only in sharply defined outline, but in all their 
relations of life, and in situations such as to-day are found 
only in novels, but which those days produced in abun- 
dance. What an age 1 There are entire countries whose 
history from the creation of the world to the year of our 
Lord 1833 offers not half as much of real interest as 
little Florence under the Medici. Truly, he who espies 
at a distance an Italian in the street ought to uncover his 
head, and say to himself : ‘Here is one of those who are 
the fathers of modern civilization.’ I do not doubt that 
many will ridicule such an idea. Let those not read Ghi- 
berti’s book; all others will enjoy it,” 
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twaddle of theologians one might conclude that after the 
atonement of Christ, and the wiping out of the original 
sin, mankind ought necessarily to have improved; hut men 
are as bad now as they ever were before. Just as natural 
was it to expect that after Hegel had demonstrated the 
final cause and the necessary connection between knowl- 
edge and existence, the effect on the various specific doc- 
trines of philosophy would have become apparent. But 
they have all remained precisely where they were before 
Hegel.” 

As to the indirect influence of Hegel on the German 
people, Grillparzor said : 

“The harm that Hegel’s philosophy has done to German 
culture may perhaps be summarized as follows; First of 
all, he has through his speculations, which brooked no con- 
tradiction, suppressed the natural expression of thought — 
what is ordinarily called common sense. Secondly, 
his philosophy, by its obscurity, nay unintelLigibility, has 
reared blind followers, who make themselves heard every- 
where. And by its assurance that the world has now 
become transparent, and that the riddle of the universe 
has been solved, his philosophy has bred a self-conceit the 
like of which never existed before.” 

Metaphysical theorizing in general he considered out 
of place in an age where the progress of the natural 
sciences and the increased material demands due to over- 
population lead man to wrest from Nature her inmost 
secrets. “When once the spirit of investigation has become 
universal, it will not easily set barriers to itself, least of all 
will it allow arbitrary outside interference to interpose 
them. Reason is quite willing to admit that there are some 
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forth a ncivv croj) of geniuses. ^^That in this way something 
extraordinary is bound to come, they never doubt for an 
instant.” remember in this connection,” he adds, 
political journalist who in 1848 was greatly surprised that 
the general upheaval had produced no great man, accord- 
ing to the rule that revolutions always bring great men to 
the surface — which is true enough, provided great men 
happen to bo around at that time.” 

That form of Teutomania which converted the study of 
German folk-lore into a fetich, and credited the German 
nation as a whole with the talents possessed by a few indi- 
viduals, Grillparzer covered with ridicule : 

was suddenly discovered that the German nation was 
poetic to its very core, in spite of the fact that the poems 
Avhich had been unearthed, with the exception of the mys- 
terious Nibelungenlicd, bore their foreign origin openly on 
their face. It was assumed that there existed popular 
epics of an antediluvian age, or at least fragments of 
such, which some Middle-IIigh-German pedant had patched 
together, thereby producing some extraordinary work of 
genius in a purely mechanical way. These popular songs, 
■written by no one in particular, were credited to the un- 
couth masses, and poetic genius became thenceforth super- 
jfluous. The people and a few pedants provided all that 
was necessary.” 

Liko all great dramatists who take their subjects where 
they find them, and like all critics who respect literature 
of whatever kind, except the genre ennuyeux^ Grillparzer 
had no tolerance for that sesthetic craving which looks in 
every dramatic masterpiece for the underlying theory. 
Xiterary historians and writers who, with all their suscepti- 
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ients is by so mucli withdrawn from the main action. 
By snch spinning out of details, he, moreover, deprived 
limself of the necessary space in which to transform the 
3urely mechanical element of his WVahlverwandtschaften^ 
nto the psychological or, rather, moral. Women like 
Charlotte do not transfer their affections at a bound, and 
nany steps in the scale of events and emotions are required 
intil women like Ottilie turn even in thought to mis- 
jonduct or sin. . . . But granted all this, what a wonder- 
ful masterpiece this work is ! As regards knowledge of 
luman nature, wisdom, depth of sentiment, power of 
iescription, character drawing, and poetic idealization of 
;he apparently commonplace, no literature can show its 
3 qual. Before one has reached the age of fifty, one can 
icarcely fully appreciate it, but it is as much a part of the 
jurse as of the blessing of the years of maturity that one 
ian appreciate it then. If I could claim its authorship as 
i gift, I should not care to have written it. The passionate 
exaltation of a Byron may perhaps disregard all limits, 
md, indeed, poetry derives its very being from the over- 
itepping of all bounds, but the nearer any literary work is 
;o actual life, the more is it bound to respect that without 
vhich life is an abomination and a horror.^’ 

The key-note of Grillparzer^s own intellectual life was 
lincerity and clearness, hence he was repelled by the ob- 
jcure symbolism of the second part of ^Taust.’^ ^With 
idvancing age,’^ he wrote, ^^but perhaps even more through 
ihe bureaucratic activity of his last years, Goethe lost 
nuch of that vivifying and visualizing power which alone 
jreates images and awakens emotions. The characters 
which he had endowed with all the wealth of his youth 
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of a vaat draiuatic web, will easily forgive the author if 
now and thou a few slip through his fingers.’' 

^ The «!riti(‘.iil acuteness which Grillparzer displayed in 
Jiulgmg others ho was only too ready to turn against him- 
Htdl, as witness the notes grouped together as '^Studies 
Appertaining to the Author’s Own Works.” We have 
Bocin that ho did himself far less than justice in adopting 
UH final the contomporary estimates of “Medea” and “Des 
Mc‘cn -08 und dor Liebe Wellen.” In his moments of gloom 
lu) -wont even further in distrust of his powers. In his 
toHtamont, drawn up during the revolutionary troubles of 
1848, lio charged Katharina Frohlich with the disposition 
of hiH posthumous works, but enjoined her from giving to 
tlio world two of his greatest dramas by this clause : “It is 
iny wish that, of my imprinted works, the two apparently 
finished tragedies, ‘Emperor Rudolph II.’ and ‘Libussa,’ 
bo not printed, but without examination destroyed. I 
wrote tliGso during the time of the worst intellectual 
tliraldom, at long intervals, in order to occupy my thoughts, 
rathor than with any real interest and enthusiasm. In 
thoir present shape they merely embody the general plan 
and ideas j the execution itself I postponed for better days. 
Tliiiso bettor days have never come, and I do not want to 
BOO iny name disgraced by such lifeless and unsatisfactory 
akctchcs.” There is no reason to doubt that the two 
dramas were then substantially finished as we now know 
thorn, and it is fortunate indeed that their author Kved to 
ward off the fate he had intended for them. 
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GEILLPAKZEE AND BEETHOVEN 

Grillpaezer's relations to music and musicians colored 
his entire life. Prof. Eduard Hanslick, the famous Vienna 
musical critic, said of him : ^There is no other great poet 
who has occupied himself with music so seriously and 
lovingly, and has so fully grasped its very essence, as 
Grillparzer. I know of no poet who from his inmost soul 
has given out such a wealth of profound and original 
thoughts on music and musical works, and has so clearly 
expressed what he felt/^ Hanslick was a consistent oppo- 
nent of Kichard Wagner, and his admiration for Grill- 
parzePs conservative musical theories will perhaps not be 
fully shared by modern music lovers. 

Grillparzer inherited from his mother a boundless ad- 
miration for Mozart. She herself had often seen Mozart 
and Haydn in her father’s home, where composers and 
artists were wont to assemble. In the days of Grillparzer’s 
youth the love of music, which has always been character- 
istic of the gay Kaiserstadt, amounted to a real passion. 
The expression of what people thought on political and 
even on literary matters was frowned down upon at that 
time of intellectual repression, and music was resorted to 
as the vehicle of vague sentiment and aspiration. 

Grillparzer met Schubert in the home of the Frohlichs, 
where the composer was a frequent guest. The two young 
men were from the first drawn to each other. Grillparzer 
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was, next to IRuHirnRild, one of Scliubort’s most intimate 
friends, and tlio poet curly recognized in the composer the 
legitimato sncc.cBBor of Mozart. In artless verse G-rill- 
parzor has characterized Sclmhort’s originality and nneon- 
V('ritional, personal charm. When the great composer died, 
(Irilli)arzor waa aakod to write his epitaph. lie chose the 
aiiuplo words; “Death has entombed here a rich treasure, 
but even more beautiful hopes.” 

Grillparzer has loft on record his recollections of 
Boothovon, which date back to the year 1804 or 1805. 
The boy saw him first at an evening entertainment at 
tlio house of his uncle Sonnloitlmer, a well-known music 
publisher and patron of art. Among the guests were 
Beethoven, Cherubini and an eccentric abbe by the name 
of Voglor. A yesar or two later Grillparzer spent the sum- 
mor with his parents in the village of Heiligenstadt, near 
Vienna. “0;ir dwelling,” ho relates, “looked out upon the 
garden, while the rooms toward the street had been rented 
by Beethoven. I'ho two dwellings were connected by a 
corridor, which led to the staircase. My brothers and I 
took little notice of the queer man — ^now become stouter 
and dressed very negligently, even slovenly — as he shot 
past us with a growl. My mother, however, who was a 
passionate lover of music, would every now and then, when 
she hoard him play on the piano, step out upon the common 
corridor, and, standing not close to his door, but directly 
in front of ours, listen with rapt attention. This had, 
perhaps, happened a few times when, on one occasion, 
Beethoven’s door suddenly opened, and he stepped out. 
Ho perceived my mother, hurried back, and immediately 
after, with his hat on, rushed down the stairs and out into 
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jail, Boothovcn interceded in person for his release before 
tlio asaoitiblcd village authorities, on which occasion he, in 
his usual manner, berated those worthies so unmercifully 
that ho came within an ace of sharing the captivity of his 
protege.” 

Grillparzer did not really make Beethoven’s acquaint- 
ance until some time after the performance of “Konig 
Ottokars Gliick und Ende,” when he was informed by 
Count Dietrichstcin, the nominal head of the two imperial 
theatres, that Ihicthovon had expressed a desire to have a 
libretto from his pen. Grillparzer, after some hesitation 
— duo to a doubt whether the composer, at that time 
already comphitely deaf, was still able to write an opera — 
consented to furnish a libretto, and chose for it the sub- 
ject of M(ilusiiu>. When the book was ready, he sent it 
to Eciothoven, leaving it to his judgment whether to use 
it or not. 

“A fow days afterward,” he writes, “Schindler, then 
Beethoven’s business manager — ^the same who afterward 
wroto his biography — called on me and told me that his 
mastor, who was indisposed, requested me to visit him. 
1 dressed, and we started immediately for Beethoven’s 
house. lie lived at tliat time in the Landstrasse, and I 
found him lying, in untidy night attire, on a disarranged 
bod, a book in his hand. At the head of the bed there was 
a small door, loading, as I subsequently perceived, to a 
little cabinet containing some eatables, on which he kept an 
eye. When a servant finally appeared, with butter and 
eggs, Bfiothoven, although engaged in animated conversa- 
tion, could not refrain from casting a searching glance at 
the quantity of food carried out of the cabinet, which 
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gave me a sad insight into the troubles of his domestic 
life. 

^When we entered, Beethoven rose from his bed, gave 
me his hand, overwhelmed me with expressions of esteem, 
and immediately began talking about his opera. ^Your 
work is right here,’ he said, pointing to his heart ; ^in a 
few days I shall go to the country, and then I shall at once 
begin to set it to music. But the hunters’ chorus, with 
which the libretto opens, troubles me. Weber used four 
bugle-horns in his chorus, you will therefore see that I 
shall have to have eight, and what then?’ Although I 
could not see the logic of his argument, I told him that 
the hunters’ chorus might easily be spared altogether, with- 
out injury to the whole — a concession with which he 
seemed to be very much pleased.” 

Grillparzer was entirely indifferent to the commercial 
aspects of their partnership, on which Beethoven laid 
great stress. In spite, however, of his eagerness to draw 
up a contract at once, and his apparent entire satisfaction 
with the libretto as it stood, Beethoven for some reason de- 
layed the execution of the work ; and when, in the course 
of the summer, Grillparzer visited him in the country, 
there was no further talk about the opera between them. 
Their conversation was carried on by Grillparzer’s writing 
down what he had to say on loose sheets of paper, which 
have been preserved. 

remember vividly,” continues the autobiography, 
^^that Beethoven, when we sat down at the table, went into 
the adjoining room and brought out five bottles of wine. 
One of these he put before Schindler’s plate, one before 
his own, and three he placed in a row before me, probably 
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ill (irdcr to iudioato, in hia naively ignorant, good- 
uaturod way, Unit I was at liberty to drink as muck as I 
ploaaed. Wluni T started to drive back to the city, with- 
ont Schindler, who remained in Ilctzendorf, Beethoven in- 
sisted on accompanying me. Ho sat down next to me in 
the op('n wagon, bnt instead of going merely to the limits 
of his district, ho drove with mo back to the city, at the 
gales of which lie. alighted; and after a hearty hand- 
shake, ho started alone irpon his return tramp of an hour 
and a half. As ho loft the carriage, I saw a paper lying 
in tho place whore he had sat. Thinking he had forgotten 
it, I motioned to him to return, but he shook his head, and 
laughing loudly, as if delighted with the success of his ruse, 
ho ran off with incroasod speed in the opposite direction. 
I opem'd tho paper, and found that it contained the exact 
amount of tho faro which I had agreed upon with the 
driver. Ho estranged had ho become, through his manner 
of living, from all worldly customs, that it never entered 
his mind what an insulting proceeding this might be con- 
sidered hy any one else. 1 took the matter as he intended 
it, and laughingly paid tho driver with the money pre- 
sented to me. 

“I saw him — I do not know where — ^but once more after 
that. Ho then told mo : Tour opera is ready.’ Whether 
he meant, ‘all thought out,’ or whether the countless note- 
books in winch ho jotted down, for future elaboration, 
detached thoughts and notes, intelligible to him only, 
contained fragments of that opera, I cannot say. Cer- 
tain it is that after his death not a single note was found 
which could have been identified as relating to our com- 
mon work. For my part, I remained true to my reso- 
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e whole, it was probably the successes of Weber that 
Lggested to him the thought of writing another opera 
mself. But his imagination had become so unbridled 
nt no libretto in the world would have been able to con- 
ae his creations within given limits. He looked far 
id wide for one, but could not find 
Grillparzer’s funeral oration is worthy of its subject, 
hear Beethoven^s own strains in such passages: 
the leviathan scours the main, so he traverses the 
lalms of art in his flight. From the cooing of the dove to 
Le rolling of the thunder, from the subtlest combinations 
: all the resources of an arbitrary technique to that awe- 
LSpiring height where the artistic impulse gives way to 
lawless caprice, reminding us of the warring powers of 
iture, he seizes everything, mates everything his own. 
"hoever comes after him will not continue in his strain, 
it will have to begin anew, for Beethoven^s work ends only 
here art itself ends.’’ 

Grillparzer’s own heart is laid bare when he speaks: 
'^He was an artist, but he was also a man, a man in 
rerj sense, even the highest. Because he shut himself 
it from the world, he was called its enemy; and be- 
luse he shunned the display of emotion, he was considered 
ard-hearted. Alas! he who knows himself to be such 
les not flee the world. The finest points are dulled 
Lost easily, and they bend or break. It is the super- 
3undance of sentiment that avoids sentimental display, 
"e fled the world because he found within the entire 
inge of his loving heart not a single weapon with which 
» oppose it. He withdrew from men after having given 
lem his all and received nothing in return. He re- 
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niained solitary because be fonnd no one like himself. 
But until the last moment he had a human heart for all 
men, a paternal one for his kin, and all he had and was 
belonged to all the world/’ Six months later Grillparzer 
composed a second address, in similar strain, which was 
delivered at the unveiling of Beethoven’s tombstone. 

Grillparzer’s recollections of Beethoven are supple- 
mented by the preserved records, on loose sheets, of his 
remarks written down by him while conversing with 
the deaf composer. On one of these sheets we find Grill- 
parzer suggesting to him an expedient which, as Ehrhard 
remarks, is nothing less than the employment of a Leit- 
moiiv in the manner of Richard Wagner. have asked 
myself,” he wrote, ^Vhether it would not be advisable to 
mark each appearance or action of ^Melusine’ by some 
catching and regularly recurring melody. Why could not 
the overture begin with this melody 

On another occasion Grillparzer asks Beethoven: 
“Are you never going to get married Beethoven’s reply 
may be guessed. Grillparzer rejoins sarcastically: “Wom- 
en who have minds have no body, and those who have 
bodies have no mind.” 

The leaves commemorating the last conversation that 
took place between the two men, early in 1826, reflect the 
melancholy to which Grillparzer was then a prey, shortly 
after he broke off his engagement to Katharina Erdhlich. 
The sentences, brief and detached, are full of meaning. 
“The censorship has killed me. — One has to emigrate to 
^ NTorth America if he wants to give free expression to his 
thoughts. — have become stupid. — The musician is not 
subject to censorship. — The literary men of other countries 
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are opposed to everything that comes from Austria.— 
In spite of everything I love Austria. — At bottom 
my works are finding less and less favor.— I have the mis- 
fortune to be a hypochondriac. — My works give me no 
pleasure. — Ah, if I had the thousandth part of your 
energy and firmness 

During his last interview with Beethoven Grillparzer ex- 
pressed himself disparagingly about Weber, whose ^'Eury- 
anthe,^^ he said, contained more poetry than music. The 
North Germans, he added, reason too much, and Weber 
is merely a critic turned composer. He considered the 
critical habit characteristic of the present age. ^^Th© world 
has lost its innocence, and without it one cannot create or 
enjoy a work of art.’’ Ehrhard surmises that in answer to 
all these despondent reflections Beethoven must have ex- 
horted Grillparzer to take courage, for on the same day the 
violinist ITolz spoke to Beethoven about Grillparzer’s lack 
of firmness and remarked : ^^The lecture you have given 
him must have made a great impression on him.” Holz 
mentioned ^‘‘’Melusine” to Beethoven in terms of praise, but 
the composer emphatically condemned the hunters’ chorus. 
Grillparzer’s libretto subsequently passed into the hands of 
the composer, Konradin Kreutzer, who set it to music, 
without, however, achieving the success scored by his 
^^Nachtlager von Granada.” 

With all his appreciation of Beethoven, Grillparzer 
never yielded to him that unquestioning admiration which 
he lavished on Mozart. In one of his semi-autobiographi- 
cal notes, written in 1834, and intended for his own eye 
only, he remarked : ^Hn spite of Beethoven s great 
merits, which cannot be overestimated, his influence on 
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art has been rmfortunate^^ ; and he gives the following 
reasons : 

^^1. The first and foremost musical prerequisite, the 
delicacy and accuracy of the ear, suffers through his dar- 
ing combinations and his far too frequent tonal ranting 
and roaring. 

^^2. His ultra-lyric leaps transgress all conceptions of 
musical order and unity to such an extent as to make it 
impossible finally to take in the whole of the composition. 

^^3. His frequent infraction of rules tends to make them 
appear superfluous, whereas rules are invaluable as the 
result of good sense and clear thought. 

‘^ 4 , An innate predilection causes him to substitute 
for the sentiment of beauty more and more the effort to 
attain what is interesting, powerful, violent, and intoxi- 
cating — a change which, of all the arts, music can least 
afford to undergo.^^ 

In various epigrams Grillparzer returns to this search- 
ing analysis. The Ninth Symphony appears to him con- 
fused and impenetrable, but he adds : ^^Whether it please 
me or not, its glory is nevertheless complete and safe, for 
the world knows that every TausP has its second part.’’ 
And when past eighty, he still reminded the ^^Beethoven 
enthusiasts”: ^Tike you I have held Beethoven in high 
honor, but with this difference: Where your admiration 
begins, mine ends.” 

Ehrhard furnishes a luminous explanation of Grill- 
parzer’s peculiar attitude toward Beethoven. What he 
chiefly admired in Mozart was the caressing beauty of his 
melodies and his transparent perfection of form. He was 
the less inclined to overlook Beethoven’s disregard of rules 
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as lie thought it due to two causes : He was deaf and lie was 
a German. His deafness^ which kept him apart from men, 
had the result of removing him from the best artistic in- 
fluences of Vienna. ^^The German in Beethoven/^ Ehr- 
hard remarks, on whom Vienna had imposed habits of 
intellectual refinement, and to whom it had imparted that 
^^PPy Austrian endowment — the wisdom to remain within 
the limits of a beautiful and concrete reality — ^lost in his 
solitude polish and discipline.^^ 

Grillparzer took part in the heated controversy as to the 
respective merits of Italian and German opera, whicH di- 
vided Vienna into two hostile camps, and he naturally sided 
with the exponents of melody pure and simple, in other 
words, with Hossini against Weher. He jots down tHis re- 
mark in 1819: think of writing a counterpart to 

Lessing’s ^Laokoon’ : ^Eossini, or Concerning the Limits 
of Music and Poetry.’ I would have to show how absurd 
it is to degrade music in opera so as to make it a mere slave 
to poetry, and to demand that the former, in disregard of 
its proper sphere, be content to ape imperfectly in sound 
what poetry clearly expresses in thought.” 

In speaking of the different spheres of the two arts, he 
remarks: ^^Music acts directly upon our senses and our 
nerves, touching reason but indirectly, while poetry affects 
our emotions only through the medium of reason” ; and, 
a year later, he indites, with all his poetic warmth, this 
passage : 

^Hf operatic music were intended merely to e3::press 
what the poet has already uttered, it had better be silent 
altogether. I want to read the words of the poet alone ; 
musical accompaniment is not meant to be merely the 
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trick of a juggler wko attempts to do, with manifestly 
insufficient means, that which some one else has already 
done more simply, sensibly and satisfactorily. Or is it 
the intention, perhaps, to strengthen the impresssion of the 
poem ? That may be true of poems which are no poems, 
as in the case of the text of Italian operas; but then you 
must not touch truly poetic works, and stop the complaint * 
that only poetasters are willing to write librettos. But in 
reality this is not so. All the arts, even though sprung from 
a eommon root, are strictly divided at their crowning sum- 
mits. Where poetry ends, music begins. Where the poet 
no longer finds words, there let the musician’s tones speak. 
O melody, who without the aid of thought and explanatory 
word, comest directly from Heaven and drawest our souls 
back to Heaven — ^he who truly knows thy power will never 
make music a mere handmaid of poetry! He may, per- 
haps, give precedence to the latter — and I believe poetry 
deserves the higher place, as man takes rank above the 
child — but he will assign to the former her own independ- 
ent realm, and will look upon both as sisters and not as 
master and servant or, at best, guardian and ward.” 

However deep and permanent the influence which music 
exercised on G-rillparzer’s life — ^there is scarcely one play 
of his which does not betray his love for it — there were 
moments when he rebelled against the very solace which 
it brought him. He analyzed its effect upon himself, as 
he analyzed — and at times deplored — the effect which 
Shakespeare or other great minds produced upon his poetic 
sensibilities. His diaries dwell often on these points. 
During one of the gloomiest periods of his life, while strug- 
gling with ^^Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn,” he wrote: 
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^^What kept me recently from poetic production was the 
study of music and counterpoint. I had begun it when 
the quarrels concerning the performance of ^Ottokar/ and 
my consequent disgust, were at their height, for the main 
purpose of diverting my thoughts from a matter which 
tormented me continuously, and threatened to make me ill. 
I had always had a strong inclination toward the study of 
counterpoint, and I was impelled by a desire to know the 
foundation of an art which, as regards the emotional effect 
upon me, was always a formidable rival of poetry. The 
remedy proved efficacioiis. I was equal to the struggle 
with the censor, and could brave the terrors of the first per- 
formance. The misunderstanding and intentional misin- 
terpretation on the part of the public and the critics I bore 
even more easily, but at the same time the thought of tonal 
relations took such a hold of me that even in my dreams 
I was constantly busy with music and counterpoint. I 
possess two qualities, which have sometimes been of con- 
siderable use to me, but have even more frequently done 
me the greatest possible harm. The first is this : there is 
in my mind room for but a single subject, which for the 
time being swallows up everything else, and the second: 
what I have once begun, as the result of firm resolve, I 
abandon only with the extreniest reluctance. It was owing 
to the first quality that music soon engrossed me to the 
exclusion of everything else, while on account of the second 
I could not make up my mind to change my extraordinary 
method of studying. I persevered in the hope of being 
able to find time for music between my other occupa- 
tions — a hope that was never realized. [Finally, from 
fear of too constant a' preoccupation, I became more 
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lax in my methods, and thus I lost the fruits of my 
varied efforts.^^ 

We have Hanslick^s testimony to the genuineness of 
Grillparzer^s musical talent. Of the three compositions 
which Katharina Erohlich showed him — ^musical settings 
of Horace’s ode ‘^Integer vite scelerisque purus” and of 
Heine’s ^Hu schones Schiffermadchen/’ and a song en- 
titled ^^Life is strife, a struggle without cessation” — 
Hanslick wrote: ^^These compositions attest Grillparzer’s 
musical knowledge and fine musical feeling. They prove, 
in their simplicity and correctness, that the great poet not 
only knew how to sing inspired hymns to music, but that 
he also practised the art like an artist.” 
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OOIS'CLUSION 

Grillparzee's personality exercised a singular fascina- 
tion over all who came in close contact with him. In his 
youth he was the favorite of the best social circles 
of Vienna. The novelist Caroline Pichler, whose home 
was in the early part of the last century a rendezvous of 
the chosen spirits of the city^ describes his appearance in 
1817 as follows: 

^^At last Schreyvogel introduced Grillparzer to us. I 
shall never forget that evening, nor the favorable impres- 
sion which he produced upon all. He could not be called 
good-looking, but his slender figure, of more than middle 
height, his fine blue eyes, which gave an expression of 
kindness and depth to his pale features, and a wealth of 
auburn hair, all combined to give him an appearance 
which one could not easily forget, even if the treasures of 
his highly cultivated mind and noble soul had not so un- 
mistakably manifested themselves in everything he did and 
said. Such was the general impression in our little circle. 
Face to face with the handsome Oehlenschlaeger,* Grill- 
parzer attracted everybody by the stamp of his intellect.^’ 

More than one beautiful and gifted woman came under 
his spell. Female charms inspired Grillparzer as they had 
inspired Goethe, and if there are in the case of the Vienna 
poet no such glowing effusions on record as the sage of 

•The famous Danish dramatist, who was then visiting Vienna. 
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Weimar addressed to Frau von Stein, we find in liis diaries 
not a few passages pointing to the depth of his affection 
for Charlotte von Pannagarten and Marie Daffinger, who 
lent their traits to Medea and Piero. We have in his 
diaries but the indirect self-revelations of a genius ever 
ready to magnify his human frailties, hut who at the same 
time deprecated the sickly sentimentality which takes a 
greater interest in the authors person than in his writings. 
A curious incident in Grillparzer’s life, related at length 
in his diaries, refers to the story of a young girl, Marie 
von Piquot, who, unknown to the poet, pined away in a 
hopeless passion for him, which was only disclosed to her 
parents in her touching testament. 

Grillparzer’s lack of decision in literary matters is at- 
tested by the many unfinished projects and sketches found 
among his papers. The most important of these frag- 
ments date from the beginnings of his literary career and 
reveal extraordinary dramatic precocity and historical 
knowledge. At the age of seventeen, he wrote two acts and 
part of the third of a play entitled ^^Robert, Plerzog von 
der Normandie’’ ; at the age of nineteen, two acts of ^^Al- 
fred der Grosse” and one act of ^^Spartakus,” The 
promise of these early productions is almost as remark- 
able as the actual achievement of Lope’s ^Werdadero 
Amante,” written at the age of fourteen or fifteen. Grill- 
parzer roamed over the entire field of history in search 
of plots and characters, and he accumulated during his 
life a mass of plans and suggestions for future elabora- 
tion equal to that found in Hawthorne’s notebooks. 
Oliver Cromwell appears in a “Lucretia Oreinwill,” 
begun at the age of sixteen; Henry II. of England in a 
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“Eosamunde Clifford” ; Lorenzo de’ Medici in a frament 
entitled “Die Pazzi dating from 1812 ; Henrj- IV. of 
Prance in a delightfully humorous first act of ••Heinrich 
der Vierte” (1813) ; and Biblical history, as well as the 
history of Eome, was ransacked by him for compreheniite 
dramatic plans. 

Compared with the wealth of his ideas and the extent of 
his studies, the total of Grillparzer's dramatic achieve- 
ment appears quantitatively small. But he threw all the 
power of his genius into every one of his matured plays. 
He left to the world, aside from his “Ahnfrau” and “Da» 
Lehen ein Traum,” whose place in literature is still unde- 
termined, ten dramatic works of the first rank — ••Sappho,” 
“Das goldene Vliess,” “Konig Ottokars Gliiek and 
Ende,” “Ein treuer Diener seines Herm,” “Dea Meeres 
nnd der Liebe Wellen,” “Weh dem, der liigt!” 
“Lihussa,” “Esther,” “Ein Bmderzwist in Hal»hurg” 
and “Die Jiidin von Toledo.” Xothing furnish^ more 


convincing proof of the intrinsic greatness of all these 
works than the disagreement of the foremost critics as to 
which of them is the greatest. Goedeke would award 
the palm to “Medea.” He says of the heroine : “Gigantic 
as G-rillparzer’s Medea is, she remains within the bounds 
of hnmanity, and in this respect throws all the Medeas 
of the tragic stage of ancient and modern times into 
the shade.” Volkelt finds greater power in the diction 
of “Ein treuer Diener seines Herm” than m that 
of the other dramas. Scherer calls Eudolph II. m “Em 
Bmderzwist in Habshurg” an “unsurpassable 
niece” Eaulhammer speaks of certain scenes m Uie 
Jiidin von Toledo” as among the best in German htera- 
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ture. O. E. Lessing, in characterizing ^^Konig Ottokars 
Gliick und Ende/^ places Grillparzer, as we have seen, 
above Schiller. Sauer lavishes the highest praise on the 
exquisite humor of ^^Weh dem, der liigt,’^ and adds: ^Uts 
fundamental depth of thought, the nobility of its verse and 
its fantastic and fairy-like execution, give it a place of its 
own in our literature akin to that occupied by Shake- 
speare's fairy plays.^’ Ehrhard writes of ^^Libussa’’ : 
^^Freed from the tyranny of the theatre, Grillparzer gave 
full scope to his inspiration. With a magnificent sweep 
of his wings, he rose to‘the summits where he encountered 
the author of ^Faust.^ On the whole, popular approval 
and critical consensus alike point to ^^Des Meeres und der 
Liebe Wellen’’ as Grillparzer’s most precious legacy. 

One transcendent merit is common to all his plays — an 
artistic perfection which manifests itself alike in the con- 
ception of the plot, in exposition and development, the 
accuracy of character drawing, and in the thousand deli- 
cate, often startling, touches which, in a few simple words, 
reveal the inmost soul. No one has depicted the half- 
unconscious awakening of love with such naturalness and 
power. ^Tn Grillparzer^s dramas,^^ says Volkelt, ^%ve as- 
sumes, by the suddenness and impetuosity of its origin, 
something demoniac and irresistible.’’ 

Various critics have attempted to account for Grill- 
parzer^s extraordinary skill in depicting female characters 
by dwelling on the feminine traits of his own personality; 
but the extraordinary diversity of his creations defies such 
feeble efforts to explain the secret of his genius. Emil 
Reich has justly said, in defending him against the idle 
charge that his dramas lack virility and too pointedly 



preach the gospel of peaceful renunciation: ^^Baseless in- 
deed is the reproach that, however valuable his dramas 
may be from an aesthetic point of view, Grillpar2:er leaves 
our ethical craving unsatisfied.” He and other discerning 
students of Grillparzer have pointed to the list of his manly 
heroes — his Eudolph, Leon, Primislaus, Bankban — as the 
most convincing proof that, dramatically as well as eth- 
ically, he placed nobility of action above passive resigna- 
tion. And the poet himself wrote in his diary: is the 

duty of every one to devote himself to the service of 
mankind with whatever powers he may possess; we are 
here to do and to be useful.” 

It would be misjudging the full significance of Grill- 
parzer^s works not to recognize in them the character 
joined to the genius — the man who, oppressed by nature 
with morbid traits which had proved fatal to mother and 
brother, fought manfully against their blighting influence ; 
who, through poverty and persecution, maintained his lofty 
pride and his disdain of ignoble means of winning rank 
and recognition ; who devoted the meagre returns of his pen 
to the support of unworthy relatives ; whose intense Aus- 
trian patriotism never blinded him to the faults of his com- 
patriots, and who welcomed light and inspiration from the 
greater fatherland which shut its doors to him ; whose con- 
servatism found no room for political or religious bigotry ; 
who despised the worship of nationality because he loved 
humanity; whose views of revolutionary movements and 
whose distrust of salvation through violence arose from 
his conviction of the value of self-restraint; who, sur- 
rounded by levity and opposed by folly, found silent solace 
in gathering wisdom from the stores of the past, hoping 
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to retain, as he wrote, the ^^desire to learn until two hours 
before death/^ Hor were the trials of his literary life 
merely such as have beset the paths of so many men of 
genius; it was his peculiar fate to be most severely criti- 
cised where he knew he deserved warmest praise. Emil 
Reich aptly remarks : ^^Where every other poet would have 
met with enthusiastic approval, there always was sure to 
arise some objection to his works, entirely unconnected 
with their nature or but remotely bearing on their subject, 
which deprived him of the full recognition due him.” 
Grillparzer was, in the words of Volkelt, ‘Hhe first to place 
before the Austrians, on the stage, in masterly fashion, the 
history of their country, and yet he was treated coolly and 
disdainfully, and it was precisely his patriotic plays that 
met with least popular appreciation.” 

But when every allowance has been made for the disap- 
pointments of his life, it may be doubted whether a more 
generous meed of outward success in his own fatherland, 
or a fuller recognition of his merits throughout the literary 
world, would have essentially modified his inward nature, 
or in any way affected the quality of his art. The defects 
of his character were those of his ancestors, as well as 
those of his time, while his genius was his own, and rose 
superior to his inheritance and his surroundings. No one, 
as we have seen, could have placed a juster estimate than 
he did on the value of unbiassed public criticism, and lie 
searchingly applied his keenest critical powers to his own 
works ; but where he knew that his verdict was wiser than 
that of the public, he was quite content to leave the final 
decision to posterity. He wrote, first and last, to please 
himself, and in obedience to his literary conscience. And 
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how exacting were the demands of his poetic nature, how 
sure and steady and chaste the tracings of that artistic 
hand that wrought in silent perfection when his early tri- 
umphs seemed forgotten and no one could foretell his 
glorious resurrection in old age ! 

Much critical ingenuity has been spent in the attempt to 
determine the final rank which Grillparzer is destined to 
occupy among the world’s great dramatists. He has been 
assigned to one literary school and another, and the origin 
of various modern intellectual movements has been traced 
to his influence. He has been called the precursor of pres- 
ent-day realism, and characterized as ^^the last of the 
classics and the first of the moderns.” But all his critics, 
whatever their point of view, have acknowledged the po- 
tency of his unique creations, that weave their spell about 
us, whether groping in dreamy irresolution or leaping into 
fiery passion. Grillparzer himself, with his sane and clear 
recognition of his merits, has claimed a place in German 
literature next to Goethe and Schiller, and posterity has 
fully ratified this claim. Prof. Jakob Minor, in his ad- 
dress at the centenary of Grillparzex’s birth, has truly 
said : ^^German literature possesses no other dramatic poet 
in whose works there is such complete accord between sub- 
stance and form, between poetic power and dramatic re- 
quirement. No one else has so consistently refused to 
make the slightest concession to the claims of the stage 
and the art of the actor.” 

It was Grillparzer’s absolute freedom from scholastic 
precept and hoary tradition that enabled him to create 
dramatic types of unsurpassed originality. In the breadth 
pf his poetic horizon, as well as in depth of intellectual 
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vision, he iinqiiestionably ranks, among dramatists, of 
whatever country, next to Goethe. ^^The distinction of a 
poet,'’ says Santayana, ^^the dignity and humanity of his 
thought, can be measured by nothing, perhaps, so well as by 
the diameter of the world in which he lives.” Grillparzer 
created a vast realm of pure poesy and noble thought, and 
thither he carries with him spectator and reader — sufficient 
reward and glory for one who possessed, to borrow Morley’s 
language as applied to Goethe, ^^a proud and collected soul, 
loftily following its own inner aim.” 


THE END 




